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A S the deſign of learning is to render perſons agreeable - 
companions to themſelves, and uſeful members of ſociety )) 
to ſupport ſolitude with pleaſure, and to paſs through promiſcus. 
ous temptations with- prudence ; tis preſumed, this compilation _-. |} 
will not be unacceptable ; being compoſed of pieces ſelected from 
the moſ celebrated moral writers in the Engliſh language, equal. 
ly calculated io promote the principles of religion, and to render. 
youth vigilant in diſcharging the: ſocial and relative. duties in the | 
eweral flations e hfe; by inſtilling into their minds ſuch max- i 
ims of virtue and good-breeding, as tend to eradicate local pre. 
udices and ryſ{icity of manners; and at the ſame time, habituate 
them to an elegant manner of expreſſing themſelves either in Mri- 

ting or Speaking.... | | ” IA 


And as the firſt impreſſion made on the minds of youth is the © 
mo? lafting, great care ſhould be taken to furniſh them with 


uch ſeeds. of reaſon and philoſophy, as may refify and ſwert- _- 
er every part of their future lives; by marking out a proper 
behaviour beth with reſpect to themſelves and others, and exhi- af 
biting every virtue to their view which claims» their attention, 


and every vice. which they ought io avoid. Inſtead of this, 3 
we generally ſee. youth ſuffered to read romances, which im: 
preſs on their minds ſuch notions of faries," goblins, &c. thi 
exit only in the imagination, and, being flrongly imbibed, tale 
much time to eradicate, and very often bafle' all the po ber WE. | | 
bie If, books abounding with moral inſtructiont, con- I 


quent reading of them. would implant in their. minds" ſuch4geas* + © 8 


* 


veyed in a proper manner, were given in their ſtead, the; . 4 


aud in ſuch books where the ſentiments are juſt and the lan. 


| boud VELCFANCE. 


© expreſſing themſelves in proper terms. 


ty 


; PREFACE. 
and ſentiments, as would enable them to guard againſt thoſe 
premidices fo frequently met with among ft the ignorant, 
Vor is il poſſible that any perſon can ſpeak or write with 
elegance and propriety, wwho has not been taught to read well, 


Sud DUC, „ | | 
An nfipid flatneſs and langour is almęſt the univerſal faul 
in reading; uften uttering their words ſo faint and feeble, thai 
they appear neither to feel nor underfland what they read, nor 
have any deſire it ſhould be underſicod or felt by others. In 
graben to arquire a forcible manner of pronouncing words, let the 
pupils innure themſelves, while reading, to draw in as much 
air as their lungs can contain with eaſe, and to expel it with ve. 
memence in uttering thoſe ſounds which require an emphatical pro. 
uncial:on, and to read aloud with all the exertion they can cam- 
mand; let all the conſonant founds be exprefed with a full in. 
fruile of the breath, and a forcible aftion of the organs employ 
ed in forming them; and all the voxel ſounds hawe a full any 
Ti reaſons, and to inſpire youth with nawe -ferntuments, 
Ju expreſſion, to eaſe the leacher, aud to render a beok cheaj 
ud convenient for 53005, as well as private perſons who have 
neither time nor opportunity to peruſe the works of thoſe celebrated 
authors from whence this collection is made, was the cauſe of the 
folloaving compilation. _ | ES - 
And as the ſheeclies iu both houſes of parkament, pleadings at 
the bar, inflruftons in the pulpit, and commercial correſpondence, 
are delivered and carried.on in the Eugliſb languages the cloath- 
ing our thoughts with proper expreſſions, and conveying cur «dras, 
either in æuriling or ſpeabing, agreeably, cannot fail of making 
an impreſſion upon the hearer or reader. For, a man's knows 
ledge is of liitle uſe to the world, when he is not able to convey it 
properly to others 3 which is the caſe of many who are endowed 
with excellent parts, but are either afraid or aſhamed of auriting, 
or ſpeaking in public, being conſcious of their own deficiency 9 


In order to remedy theſe defectt, and to eaſe the teacher, 1 
would adviſe, that ſeveral young. gentlemen .read in a claſs, each- 
a ſentence in this book (it being divided into ſmall - portions forfh 
that purpoſe ) as often as convenient: and let him who read: i; oa 
beſt,be advanced to the head,or have ſome pecuniary reward; and Ng. 


ang, 


eviry inferibr one according to his merit; this will create emula- 
tim among them, and facilitate their improvement much more 


than threats or correction, which flupifies and intimidates them 


and often ends in contempt of their teachers, and learning in ge- 
ral. This auill draw forth thoſe latent abilities, aubich ober- 

wiſe might lie dormant fore ve. DS C0 
It may not be improper for the teacher, or ſome good reader, 

o read a ſentence or two firſt, that the learners may gain the © 


ome to read gratefully, let them fland up in the ſchool and 


ublic. 


hich is abſolutely neceſſary, as it is the ſolid foundation upon 
which all other ſcience reſts. After they have run over the rules 
f ſyntax, the teacher may dictute to them one or more ſentences: 
falſe Engliſb, which they may correct by their grammar rules, 


nd alſo find out the various Sonifications of each word in the 


lttonary; by which means they will ſoon acquire a copious 
ccabulary, and become acquainted not with words only, but 
with things themſelves. Let ibem get thoſe ſentences by heart 
0 ſpeak extempore ; which will, in ſome meaſure, be delivers 
ng their ou comp :ſitions, and may te repeated as often as con- 
entent, 


be force, elegance, and beauty of the Engliſh language. 


The next thing I would gladly recommend, is that of letter- 5 
riting, a branch of education, which ſeems to me of the ut- 


w/t utility, and in which moſh. of our youth are deficient at their 
aving ſchool; being ſuffered to form their own ſtile by chance: 


r imitate the. firſt wretched model that falls in their way, be- 
ure they know at is faulty,” or can reliſh the beauties of a © 


V ſimplicity. 


For their improvement in this particular, the teacher may 


uſe every young gentleman to have a /late or paper before 

in, on Saturdays, and then diate a letter to them, either of . 
own compoſitions. or taken out of ſome book, and turn it into 

e Engliſh, to exerciſe them in the grammar rules if he thinks 


proper emphaſis, and read without that monotcny 2 painful to a 
good ears for they will improve more by inutating a good read- 
r, than any rules that can te laid down to them. When they © 


rad alou?, in order to take eff that bafhfulnefs. generally al- 
ending thoſe wwhy are called upon either t read or ſpeak inn 


The next thing I would Derbe is the Engliſh granimar DER 
Je Left I know of is Buchanan's Syntax) the knowledge of 


T his will ſoon give the young gentlemen an idea of _ 
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tranſcribe it fairly in their books. 
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PREFACE. 
proper, which they Jhall all write do an, and then corred and 
Aſter the young gentlemen have been neee to this fo 
time, a ſuppoſed correſpondence may be fit betæueen every iu 


of them, , and write to one another under the inſpection of the 
teacher, who may corre# and ſhew their faults when. be ſe 


occaſion; by fuch a method he will ſoon. find them improve in 
epiflolary writing. The ſame may be obſerved with regard i 


young ladies, who are very often deficient, not only. in ww 
graphy, but every other part of grammar. 
1f ſomething fimilar to this method be purſued, it will for 


re ect Honor on the teacher, give the higheſt ſatigfaction to jud 


tious parents, and entail 1 the e a Pleęſing and n 


5 aldxa nage. 
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J Purſuit of K. nowledge recommended 2 Youth. : 
= AM very much concerned when L ſee young gen- 


| tlemen of fortune and quality ſo wholly ſet upon 
pleaſure and diverfions, that they neglect all thoſe improve- 
ments in wiſdom and knowledge which may make them eaſy 
t0 themſelves and uſeful to the world. The greateſt part of 
our Brit;/h youth loſe their figure, and grow out of faſhion, 
by that time they are five and twenty. | | 

2. As ſoon as the natural gaiety and amiableneſs of the 
young man wears off, they have nothing left to recommend 
them, but /ie by the reft of their lives, among the lumber and. 
refuſe of the ſpecies. HO EE 5 

It ſometimes happens indeed, that for want of applying 
themſelves in due time to the purſuits of knowledge, they 
take up a book in their declining years, and grow very hope- 
ful ſcholars by that time they are threeſeore. I muſt there- 
fore earneſtly preſs my readers who are in the flower of their 
youth, to labour at theſe accompliſhments which may ſet off 
their perſons when their bloom is gone, and to lay in timely 
proviſions for manhood and old age. In ſhort, I would ad- 
viſe the youth of fifteen to be dreſſing up every day the man 
of fifty; or to conſider how to make himſelf venerable at 
threeſcore. | „ „ 
3. Young men, who are naturally ambitious, would do 
well to obſerve how the greateſt men of antiquity made it 
theiy ambition to excel all their cotemporaries in knowledge. 
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he wrote to Ariſtotle, upon hearing that he had publiſhed 


written in the following words, at a time when he was in the 


| ſele& knowledge; for what is there now in which I can ſur, 
paſs others, if thoſe things which I have been inſtructed in 


but the ſecond ambition in Alexander's ſoul. 


human foul. 
with entertaining views, and adminiſters to it a e ſe· 


It fills a public Ration with ſuitable abilities, aud adds a luſtre 


to thole who are in poſſeſſion of them. 
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that the favorites of each reign. have been thoſe who 
have raiſcl them ſelves. 


riſh. 


five kahwledge, are the K. D by: Which a new man. often, 
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Julius Cæſar and Alexander, the moſt celebrated inſtance 
of human greatneſs, took a particular care: to diſtinguiſh 


Till extant, ſeveral remains of the former, which juſtify 
the character given of him by the learned men of his own 
age. 

4. As for the latter, it is a known ſaying of his, chat he 
was more obliged to Ariſtotle, who had inſtructed him, than 
to Philip, who had given him tife and empire. There is a 
letter of his recorded by Plutarch and Aulus Gellius, which 


thoſe lectures he had given him in private. This letter was 


height of his Perſian conqueſts. — 5 
Fe ALEXANDER to ARISTOTLE, Geer a 
« YOU have not done well to publiſh your books of 


are communicated to every body? For my own part I de. 
clare to you, I would rather excel others i in knowledge than ore 
power. Farewell. ft | 

6. We ſee by this letter, that the 2H, of conqueſt was 
Knowledge 
is indeed that, which, next to virtue, truly and eſſentially rai- 
ſes one man above another. Ig finiſhes one half of the at 
It makes being pleaſant to us, fills the mind In. 


ries of gratifications. | | 
It gives caſe to ſolitude, and cnncetulnef to retirement. 


7. Learning, by which J mean all uſeful knowledge, whe- 
ther ſpeculative or practical, is in popular and mixt govern- 
ments the natural ſource of wealth and honors If we look 
into molt of the reigns from the conqueſt, we ſhall find, 


The greoteſt men are generally 
the grow:h of that 1 articular age in Which they flou- 


8. A ſuperior capacity for buſineſs, and a mare. exten- 


mounts to favor, and outiniues the ret of b bis cotempora- 


— 
(> i 


_ nnd Engliſh Teachers ¶ Alan. 9 


bre. But when men are actually bon to titles, it is almoſt 
impoſſible that they ſnould fail of receiving an additional 
greatneſs, if they take care to accompliſh themſelves for it. 


till 7 'The ſtory of Solomon's choice, does not only inſtruct 
eil in that point of hiſtory, but furniſhes out a very fine mo- 
ral to ue, namely, that he who applies his heart to wiſdom, 

oes at the fame time take the moſt proper method for gain- 


ag long life, riches and reputation, which are very. often 
ot only the rewards, but the effects of wiſdom. _ 

10. As it is very ſuitable to my preſent ſubject, I ſhall 
Wi! of all quote this paſſage in the words of ſacred. writ, 
nd. afterwards mention an allegory, in which this whole paſ- 
age is repreſented by a famous French Poet; not quaſti- 
ning but it will be very pleaſing to ſuch of my renden as 
ave a taſte of fine writing. 

8 offs 11. In Gibeon the Lord appeared to aleo d in a e 
fur. ) night: and God faid, Aﬀe what I ſhall give thee.? 
1 in nd Solomon ſaid, © Thou haſt ſhewed unto thy ſervant 
de- Pavid, my father, great mercy,-according as he walked he- 
han Nore thee in truth, and in righteouſneſs, and in uprightneſs 

pf heart with thee, and thou haſt kept for him this great 
was tindneſs, that thou haſt given him a ſon to fit on his throne, 
dee it is this day. And now, O Lord my God, thou haſt 
rat Nnade thy ſervant King inſtead of David my father; and 
the Nam r a little child: I know not how to go cut or come 


ſe- 12. © ee thendfore thy ſervant an 3 bert 
30 judge thy people, that I may diſcern between good and 
ent. Ped: for who is able to judge this thy ſo great a people? 
ſtre {nd the ſpeech pleaſed the Lord, that Solomon had aufked 
his thing. And God ſaid unto him, becauſe. thou haſt 

he- ſpiked this thing, and haſt not aſſced for thyſelf long life, nei- 
ern · Ther has aſked riches for thyſelf, nor. haſt aſked the life of 
ok bine enemies, but has aſked for thyſelf underſtanding to 
nd, Wiſcern judgment: behold, I have done according to thy 
rho Fords, ſo I have given thee a wiſe and underſtanding. heart, 
ally. Jo that there was none like thee before thee, neither after 
ou- hee ſhall any ariſe like unto thee. ov 
_ Þ 13: And I have alſe given thee that which en haſt . 
en- Pot ailced, both riches and honor, ſo that there ſhall not be | 
ten / * 1 the Kings like unto * all Y days. And 1 
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ry, of which he ſeems to have taken the hint from the fabł 
of the three goddeſſes appearing to Paris, or rather from the 


and Virtue are repreſented as real perſons making their coun 
them ſpreading her temptations, and recommending herfel 


appeared before her were nothing but her equipage, and that 
| fince he had placed his heart upon wiſdom, bealth, wealth, 


1. FATE all of us complain of the ſhortneſs of time, 


know what to do with. Our lives, ſays he, are ſpent either 


| Teribed our inconſiſtency with ourſelves in this particular, by 
all thoſe various turns of expreſſion and thought which are 


itſelf in a point that bears ſome affinity to the former. 
pe are withing every period of it at an end. The minor 


longs to be at age, then to be à man of buſineſs, then to 
make up an eſtate, then to arrive at honors, then toe retire. 


—— en 
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thou wilt walk in my ways, to keep my ſtatuces and ny 
commandments. as thy father David did walk, then will! 
lengthen thy days. And Solomon awoke, and behold it 
wie x dem 8 | 


14. The French poet has ſhadowed this ftory-ir. an allege. 


viſion of Herculus, recorded by Xenephon, where Pleaſun 


to the hero with all their ſeveral charms and alurements. 
15. Health, wealth, victory and honor are introduced 
ſocceſſively in their proper emblems and characters, each of 


to the young monarch's choice. Wiſdom. enters laſt, and 
ſo captivates him with her appearance, that he gives himſe 
up to her. Upon which ſhe informs him, that thoſe who 


victory and honor ſhould always wait on her as her hand - 


Directions hoꝛo is ſpend our Time. 
faith Seneca, and yet have much more than we 


in doing nothing at all, or in doing nothing to the purpoſe, 
or in doing nothing we ought to do; we are always 
complaining our days are few, and acting as though there 
would be no end of them. That noble philoſopher has de- 


Peculiar to his writings. 0 . 
2. I often conſider mankind as wholly inconſiſtent with 


Though we ſeem grieved at the ſhortneſs of life in general, 


Thus, although the whole of life ig allowed by every one to plo 
be ſhort, the {everal diviſions. of it. appear long and $edious-Wuſa 


and Engliſh Teacher's Afyſlant 11 


z. We are for lengthening our ſpan in general, but would 
ain contract the parts of which it is compoſed. The uſur- 
r would be very well ſatisfied to have all the time annihila- 


ny 
hi 


| it 


goed that lies between the. preſent moment and next quarter 
bieWay. The politician would be contented to looſe three years 
- his life, could he place things in the poſture which he 
are 


ancies they will ſtand in after ſuch a revolution of time. 
uri The lover would be glad to ſtrike out of his exiſtence 
4. | | 
Uthe moments that are to pals away before the happy. 
eeting. Thus, as far as our time runs, we ſhould be very 
lad in moſt parts of our lives, that it ran much faſter than 


ced 
1 of 


les does. Several hours of the day hang upon our hands, 
and ay, we with away whole years; and travel through time 
4 ; through a country filled with many wild and empty 
who 


ates which. we would fain hurry over, that we may ar- 
thatWre at thoſe ſeveral little ſettlements or imaginary points of 
= lt, which are diſperſed up and down in it. 
a 


5, If we may divide the life of moſt men into twenty | 


ſineſs. I do not however include in this calculation the 
e of thoſe men who are in a perpetual hurry of affairs, 
t of thoſe only who are not always engaged in ſcenes of 
ion: and I kope I ſhall not do an unacceptable piece of 


ime, 
we 
ither | 
poſe, Wods for the filling up their empty ſpaces of life, The me- 
waysWods I ſhall propoſe to them are as follow: ©" - 
there 6. The firſt is the exerciſe of virtue, in the moſt general 

is de. Neeptation of the word, That particular ſcheme which 
r, by 3 the ſocial virtues, may give employment to the 

h areFÞoſt induſtrious temper, and find a man in buſineſs more than 
e moſt active ſtation of life. To adviſe the ignorant, re- 
ye the needy, comfort the afflicted, are duties that fall in 
oy almoſt every day of our lives © 
7. A man has frequent opportunities of mitigating. the _ 
reeneſs of a party; of doing juſtice to the character of a 
ſerving man; of ſoftening the envious, quieting the an- 
etire. . and rectifying the prejudiced ; which are all of them 
ne to ployments ſuited to a reaſonable nature, and bring great 
ious WilaCtion to the perſon who can buſy himſelf in them 
A diſcretion. NEE Lhe 


with 
rmer. 
neral, 
ninor 
en to 


arts, we ſhall find, that at leaſt nineteen of them are mere 
aps and chaſms, which are neither filled with pleaſure nor 


vice to thoſe perſons, if I point out to them certain me- 
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8. There is another kind of virtue that may find en 
ployment for thoſe retired hours in which we are altopetliy 
left to ourſelves, and deſtitute of company and converſat 
on: I mean that intercourſe and communication which en 
ry reaſonable creature ought to maintain with the gras 
Author of his being. 

9. The man who lives under an Habitual) lenſe of the 6 
vine preſence, keeps up a perpetual” cheerfulneſs of temple 
and enjoys every moment the Jatisfaction of thinking hin bf 
elf in company with this deareſt and belt of friends. I. 
time never lies Wavy nou him; 3 it is impoffible for him| 
be alone. e 
0. His thovghts and paſſ ons are this moſt buſied at ſuc 

hours whet thoſe of other men are the moſt unactive; 
no ſooner ſteps out of the world, but his heart bürffs 8 
. devotion, ſwells with hope, and triumphs in the confcioulf mae 
neſs of that preſence which every Where ſurrounds him; 0 
on the contrary, pours out its fears, its ſorrows, its appt 
henſions, to the great ſupporter of its exiſtence. 1a 
11. Thave here only confidered the neceſſity of a marſ®* 
being virtuous that he may have ſomething to do; but 
we conſider further, that the exerciſe of virtue is not onl 
an amuſement for the time it laſts, but that its influence 
tends to thoſe parts of our exiſtence which lit beyond t 
grave, and that our whole eternity is to take its colo 
from thoſe hours which we here employ in virtue or in vio 
the argument redoubles upon us, for putting in praQicet! 
method of paſſing away our time. 

12. When a man has but a little ſtock to improve, al 
has opportunities of turning it all to good account, wi 
ſhall we think of him if he ſuffers nineteen parts of it to 
dead, and perhaps employs even the twentieth to his ruin 
diſadvantage? But becauſe the mind cannot be always. 
its fervour nor ſtrained up to a pitch of virtue, it is neceſſb as 
ry to find out proper employment for it in its relaxation] 4 

13. The next method therefore that I would propoſe Ito ® 
fill up our time, ſhould 'be uſeful and innocent diverſion, 
muſt confeſs I think ĩt below reafonable creatures to be al 
gether converſant in ſuch diverſions as are merely innoct 
and having nothing elſe to recommend them but that ] 

is no hurt in chem. ' a 
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ſay for itfelf, I ſhall not determine; but I think it is very 
ronderful to fee perſons of the beft ſenſe, paſſing away a 
ozen hours together in ſhuffling and dividing a pack of 


ew game phraſes, and no other ideas but thoſe of black or 
ed pots ranged together in different figures. Would not 
a man laugh to hear any one of his ſpecies complaining that 
life is ſhort? © | Ds 


15. The ſtage might be made a perpetual ſource of the 
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egulations. | e . 3 f 
But the mind never unbends itſelf ſo agreeably as in the 


bleſſing of life that is aay way comparable to the enjoy- 
ment of a diſcreet and virtuous friend. It eaſes and unloads 
e mind, clears and improves the underſtanding, engen- 
ers thoughts and knowledge, animates virtue and good re- 

ſolution, ſooths and allays the paſſions, and finds employ- 


nt for moſt of the vacant hours of life. 


one would endeavour after a more general converſation with 


they converſe, which are qualifications that ſeldom go aſun- 
„der. 0 . "3 


caſions have recourſe to ſomething rather than ſuffer the 
mind to lie idle, or run adrift with any paſſion that chances 
Mito riſe in it. | FR Rs ; 


tecture, is like one that has another ſenſe when compared 


Fs accompliſhments to the man of fortune, are great relies 


poſleſſed of them. 
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which I could not but obſerve, that notwithſtanding we are 
obFged by duty to keep ourſelves in conſtant employ, after 
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rards, with no other converſation but what is made up of a 


moſt noble and uſeful entertainments, were it under proper 


17. A man that has a taſte in. muſic, painting, or archi- 


with ſuch as have no reliſh for thoſe arts. The floriſt, the 
planter, the gardener, the huſbandman, when they are only 


to a country life, and many ways uſeful to thoſe who are | 


aud Englifo Teacher's Afifant. 95 . * 
24. Whether any kind of gaming has even chus much to 


onverſation of a well. choſen friend. There is indeed ao 


16. Next to ſuch an intimacy with a particular perſon, by 


uch as are able to entertain and improve thoſe with whom 


There are many other uſeful amuſements of life, which 
one would endeavour to multiply, that one might on all oc- 


8. 1 WAS yeſterday buſy in comparing together the 
induſtry of man with that af other creatures; in 
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themſelves, that they are at a loſs bow to paſs away the 


who have the labours of the mind, as well as thoſe of the body 
to furniſh them with proper employments; who, beſides by 23 


e 
Dum. I was told he fat upon women that day, there Mein h 


the ſame manner as inferior animal are prompted to it by 
inſtinct, we fall very ſhort of them in this particular, a 

190. We are here the more inexcuſable, becauſe there is 
greater variety of buſineſs to which we may apply ourſelve 
Reaſon opens to us a large field of affairs, which other crealiﬀ"* 


tures are not capable of, Beaſts of prey, and J believe: 


other kinds, in their natural ſtate of being, divide their tim 
between action and reſt. They are always at work or " allecy 0 
In ſhort, their awakinig hours are wholly taken up in ſeek W© 
iag after their food, or in conſuming it. 

20. The human ſpecies only, to the great reproach 0 
our natures, are filled with complaints. That the day hang hs 
heavy on them, that they do not know what to do wit 


| ; time, with many of the like ſhameful murmurs, which we 
often find in the mouth. of thoſe who are ſtiled reaſonabl 01 
beings. ; l 


2 1. How WEST s are-{uch ice among creature 


buſineſs of their proper callings and profeiſions, can app! 
themſelves to the duties of re cligio n, to meditation, to ti 


reading of uſeful books, to die ſe; in a word, who mage. 
exerciſe themſelves in the unbounded purſuits of knowledg* * 
and virtue, and every hour of their lives make themſclvlf hi 
wiſer or better than they were before. a 
22. After having been taken up for ſome time in thih”®! 
.courie of iought, I diverted myſelf with a book, according.“ 
to my uival cuſlom, in order to unbend my mid before “ 
went to fleep. The book I made uſe of on this oecalid wy 
48 1 where I am oſedany thoughts for about an hon! 
among the dialogues of the dead, which in all Probabilt on! 
;produecd the following dream we! 
25. I was conveyed, metheught, into the entrance of Mm 
fafernal regions, here I ſaw Radamanthus, one of tigen; 


judge of the dead, ſeated in his tribunal. On his left han pebu 


O. 
gc 11 


eeper of Erebus, on his rigkt the keeper of El 2 


4 4 
feral of the ſex late! 7 arived, who had not yet their ma 0 
Paus zligned them. bt le 

24. 1 was ſurpriſed to hear him afk ev a one of these 


De ub r queftion, e * hat WN had d been doing 
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Upon this . being propoſed to the whole aſſembly, 
hey ſtared upon one another, as not knowing what to an- 
wer. He then interrogated each of them ſeparately. Ma- 
dam, ſays he, to the firſt of them, you have been upon the 
arth fifty years: what have you been doing there all this 
while ? Doing, ſays ſhe, really I do not know what I have 
been doing: I defire I may have time en me to recollect. 

25. After about half an hour's pauſe, ſhe told him that 
ſne had been playing at crimp; upon which Rhadamanthus 
eckoned to the keeper on his left hand, to take her into 
uſtody. And you, Madam, ſays the judge; that look with 
ach a ſoft and languiſhing air; I think you ſet out for this 
place in your nine and twentieth year; what have you been 
doing all this while? I had a great deal of buſineſs on my 
hands, ſays ſhe, being taken up the firſt twelve years of my 
life, in dreſling a joiuted baby, and all the demie part 
ot it reading plays and romances. 

26. Very well, ſays he, you have employed your time to 
good purpoſe, Away with her. The next was a plain 


it by 
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5005 suntry woman: Well, miftreſs, ſays Rhadam ranthus, | and 
th rhat have you been doing? An't pleate your worſhip, fays 


ſhe, L did not live quite forty years; and in that time bro't 
my huſband ſeven daughters, made him nine thouſand cheeſ- 
es, and left my eldeſt girl with him to look after his houſe 
in my abſence, and who, I may venture to ſay, is as pretty 
z houſewife as any in the country. 
27. Rhademanthus ſmiled at the fimplicity of the good - 
roman, and ordered the keeper of Elyſium to take her into 
bis care. And you, fair lady, ſays he, what have you been 
loiny theſe five and l years? I have been doing no 
hurt, I adure you fir, faid ne. That is well, lays he, but 
chat good bare you been doing) The lady was in great 
onfoion at this queſtion, and wt knowing what to an- 
(wer, the two Keepers leaped out to ſeize her at the ſame. 
time; the one took her by the hand to convey her to Elyſi- 
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ü; the other caught hold of her to carry her away to E- 
hanlbebus. 


28. But Rhadamanthus obſerving an ingenious modeſty 
in her countenance and behaviour, bid them both let her 
looſe, and ſet her aſide for re-examination when he was more 
tt leiſure, An old woman, of a proud and ſour look, pre- 
ented herſelf next at the bar, and being aged hat ine BAY 
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years in a very wicked world, and was ſo angry at the be. M.. 


over your own actions? Why truly, ſays ſhe, I was ſo taken 
up with publiſhing the faults of others, that I had no time 


been doing ſo long in the world? Ah ! fir, ſays ſhe, I have 


er, and ſpying another of the ſame age, interrogated her in 
the fame form. To which the matron replied, I have been 


and left it much more wealthy than I found it. Rhada- 


— 
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been doing! Truly, ſays ſhe, I lived three ſcore and ten 


haviour of a parcel of young flirts, that I paſt moſt of my IM... 
laſt | years in condemning the follies of the times. | : 

29. I was every day blaming the filly conduct of people 0 
about me, in order to deter thoſe I converſed with from fall. . 
ing into the like errors and miſcarriages. Very well, ſays 
Rhadamanthus, but did you keep the ſame watchful eye 


to conſider my own. 
30. Madam, ſays Rividununthin, be pleaſed to file off to 
the left, and make room for the venerable matron that ſtands 
behind you. Old gentlewoman, ſays he, I think you are 
fourſcore? You have heard the queſtion, what have you 


been doing what I ſhould not have done, but I had made a Nen 
firm reſolution to have changed my life, if I had not been He 
ſnatched off by an untimely end. p f 

31. Madam, lays he, you will pleaſe to follow your lead. 


the wife of a huſband who was as dear to me in his old age 
as in his youth. I have been a mother, and very happy in 
my children, whom 1 endeavoured to bring up in every 
thing that is good. 


* 32. My eldeſt ſon is bleſt by the poor, and beloved by | 
every one that knows him. I lived within my own family, 


manthus, who knew the value of the old lady, ſmiled upon 
ber in ſuch a manner, that the keeper of Elyſium, who knew 
his office, reached out his hand to her. He no ſooner touch- 
ed her but her wrinkles vaniſhed, her eyes ſparkled, her 
cheeks glowed with blufhes, and the appeared j in full bloom 
and beauty. 5 

33. A young woman obſerving that This - officer, 
who conducted the happy to Elyſium, was ſo great a beau 
tiger, longed to be in his hands, fo that preſſing through the. 
croud, ſhe was the next that appeared at the bar, and being 
atk ed what the had been doing the five and twenty years Peyr— 
that the had paſſæd in the world, I have endeavoured, "ſays in. 


| the, ever ſince I came to years of di (cretien, to make wylci tos 


Bopely, and gain admirers. 
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ken 3+ In order to do it J paſt my tinte in botthog up May 
be- V, „ invent ing winte-ryaſhes, mixing colours, cutting out 
my ales ;, confulting my oafs, luiting my complexion, tear- 
nr off my tucker, ſinking my Nay 5— Rhadamanthus, with- 
ple Wit hearing her wut, gave the ſign to take her off, Upon 
al. ie appro oh of the keeper of EAN her colour faded, her 
am Wee puckered up with wrinkles, and her whole perſon loſt 
eye deformity. 
sen 35. I was then ſurpriſed with a diftant ſound of a whole 
me ooh of females that came forward lavghing, linging and 
| ancing. I was very defirous to know the reception they 
F to Would meet with, and withal, was very apprehenfive that 
nds Wbadamanthus would ſpoil rir mirth; but at their nearer- 
are proach the noiſe grew ſo very great that it awakened me. 
you WF 36. Employment of time is a ſubject that, from its im- 
ave Noꝛtance, deſerves your beſt a attention. Moſt young gentle- 
lea en have great deat of time before them, and one hour 
een el employed, in me early part of life, is more valuable and 
_ Wil be of greater uſe to yauy than perhaps four and twenty 
ads Wine years to come 
r in Whatever ting you Can ſteal from company and from | 
een Re t ady of the world (1 ſay company, for a knowledge of 
age fe is beit learned in various companies) employ it in ſerious 
in ading. Take up ſome valuable book, ard continue the 
ery 3 of that book till you have got through it; never 
den your mind with more than one thing at a time: and ** 
by H reeding this book don't run it over iuperiictally, but rel 
ly, very pailage twice over, at lea!t do not pais on to a ſecond _ 
da- Ill you thoroughly underitand the firſt, nor quit the book 
don ſil you are maſter of the ſubject; for unleſs you do this, 
ew ou may read it throu Zh, and not remember the contents of 
ch- | for a week. FE. VE 
her 38. The books 1 would AT recommend, are, 
om Nardinal Retz's maxims, Rochefaucault's moral reffections 
ruyer's characters, Fontenelle's plurality of worlds, Sir Jo- s 
er, ih Child on trade, Bolingbroke's works; for ſtyle, his re- 
a- rarks on the hiſtory of England, under the name of Sir 
the Hon Oldcaſtle; Puffendorff's Jus Gentium, aud Grotius de 
ing Ne Belli et Paeis; the laſt two are well tranſlated by Bar- 
ars Eyrac. For S0 ne half hours or leſs, read the beſt works 
ays f 1avention, wit and humour; but never waſte your mi- 
ſelf Mates on trifling authors, ether ancient of moderge. SEES 
. | PE ae: 5-8 x 
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39. Any buſineſs you may have to tranſact, ſhould | 
done the firſt opportunity, and finiſhed, if poſlible, withoy 
interruption ; for by deferring it, we may probably finif 
it too late, or execute it indifferently. Now, buſineſs « 
any kind ſhould never be done by halves, but every part 


it ſhould be well attended to: for he that does bufineſs ; F 
had better not do it at all. And, in any point which d 
cretion bids you purſue, and which has a manifeſt utility MY x 
recommend it, let not difficulties deter you; rather let the fi 
animate your induſtry. If one method fails, try a ſecon 1c 
and a third. Be ve, perſevere, and you will certain v 
conquer. It 
40. Never 8 a lazy difpedition, there are fow thing 
but are attended with fome difficulties, and if you are fright w 
ened at thoſe difficultics, you will not compleat any thing th 
Indolent minds prefer ignorance to trouble; they look uf p: 
on moſt things as impoſſible, becaufe perhaps they are dil cc 
cult. Even an hour's attention is too laborious for them ſt. 
and they would rather conteut themſelves with the firſt view 
of things than take the trouble to look any farther int cc 
them. Thus, when they come to talk upon ſubjects . 
thoſe who have ſtudied them, they betray an unpardonab ur 
ignorance, and lay themſelves open to anſwers that contuk an 
them. Be careful then, that you do not get the appeila ci 
tion of indulent ; and, if poſſible, avoid the character of fr 3: 
- -yolous.- For, ge 
41. The frivolous mind is bufted always upon nothing v. 


It miſtakes trifling objects for important ones, and fpend 


that time upon little matters, that ſhould only be be{towelY ſec 


pon _ ones. Kuick-knacks, butterflies, ſhells, an vo 
luch like, engroſs the aitention of the frivolous man, and fil pr, 
up all b 1155 time. Ie ſtudies the dreſs and not the character wa 
of men, and his ſubje&s of converſation are no other thaiſha 
the wether, his own demeſtic affairs, his ſervants, his meſſed 
thod of managing bis family, the little anecdotes of thqe 
neinhbourhood, a and the fiddle ſaddle ſtories of the day; voidbo! 
of infor mation, void of improvement, Theſe he relates witlhjall 
empbaſis as intereliing matters; in ſhort he is a male geb | 


fip. 1 appeal to your own feelings now, whether ſuch thing! old 
do not leſſen a man in the opinion ef his ac guaintance, anne 
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© Modghy.. 
ODESTY i is the citadel of beauty and virtue. The 


firſt of all virtues is innocence; the ſecond i is mo- 


deſty. | 
1. Modeſty is "BE in its N and in its conſequence, 


from a fear of diſhonor, and a good conſcience, and; is fol- 
lowed immediately, upon its firſt appearance, with the re- 
ward of honor and etteem, 11 by all thats” who diſcover 
it in any body living. x; 


wiſe be very diſagreeable to one) ſo exquiſitely delicate, 
that it excites in any beholder, of a generous and manly diſ- 


ceive for the miſtreſs: of his heart, in variety of circum- 
ſtances. 


companys a wiſh, for her welfare, a joy in her being actual- 


upon her, a ready and willing heart to give her conſolation, 
and a compaſſionate temper towards her, in every little ac- 


*), it cauſes fuch a kind of angelical love, even to a ſtran- 
ger, as good natured brothers and liſters uſually bear to- 
arte one another. | Wn, 

4. It adds wonderfully to the make of a face, aud I have 
ſeen a pretty well turned forehead, fine ſ- 


pretty expanſion of two velvet lips that covered them (that 
would have tgmpted any ſober man living of my own age, to. 
have been a little looſe in his thoughts, and to have enjoy- 
ed a painful pleaſure amidſt his impotency) loſe all their vir- 


tue, all their force and efficacy, by having an ugly catt of 


boldnęſs very diſcermbly ſpread out at large over all thoſe 
aloring features.. 

5. At the ſame time modeſty will fill up the wrinkles of 
old age with glory ; make fixty bluſh itſelf into ſixteen . 
and help a gr cen-ficks girl to defeat” the ſatyr of a falſe wag. 

;ho might compare her colour, when ſhe looked 
* a' 1 to the blowing of a roſe- bud, by Tg . 


x very great happineſs. to the. fair poſſeſſor of it; it ariſes 


2. It is indeed a virtue in a woman (chat winks ers | 
poiztion, almoſt all the paſſions, that he would be apt to con- 


3. A woman that is AS creates in us an awe in her 


ly happy, a ſore: and painful ſorrow if diſtreſs ſhould come 


cident of life ſhe undergoes ; and, to ſum up all in one 


t eyes, and what 
your poets call, a row of pearl fet in coral, ſhewn by 4 
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felf into a bloom of beauty; and mWght make what he 
meant a reflection, a real compliment, at any hour of the 
day, in ſpite of his teeth. It has a Prevailing Or with | 
me. whenever I find it in the ſex. 

6. I who have the common fault of 614 men, to be very. 
four aud humourſome, when I drink my water gruel in a 
morning, fell into a more than ordinary pet with" a maid, 
whom I call my nurſe, from a conſtant tenderneſs, that I 
have obſerved her to exerciſe towards me beyond all my o- 
ther ſervants : I perceived her #ufh and glow in the face 
in a manner which I could plainly diſcern proceeded not 

from anger or reſentment of my correction, but from a good 
matured re >gret, upon a fear that ſhe had offended : her grave 
old maſter. 

7. I was ſo bentily: pleaſed, that I eaſed her of thi honeſt 
trouble the underwent inwardly for my ſake; and giving 
Her half a crown, I told her it wag a forfeit due to her be- 
cauſe I was out of humour with her without any reafon 
at all. And as ſhe is ſo gentle-hearted, I have diligent- 
ly avoided giving her one harſh word ever ſince; and 1 
find my owa reward in it; for not being ſo teſty as Lu- 
fed, has made me much haler and ſtronger than I was before, 

8. The pretty; nd witty, and virtuous Simplicity, was, 
the other day, viſiting with an old aunt of her's, that I ve- 
rily believe has read the Atalantis, ſhe took a Rory « out 
; there, aad dreiled up an old honeſt neighbour in the ſe- 
cond hand clonths of ſcandal. The young creature hid I 7: 
zer face with her fan at every burſt and peal of, laughter, Jþy 
ind bluſhed for a guilty parent ; by which ſhe atoned, to 
bt, for every ſcandal that ran round the beautiful PL 
circle. 

9. As I was Zoing KG to bed that evening, I could fim 

not help thinking of her all the way I went. I repreſent- Iden 
ed her to myſelf as ſhedding holy blood every time ſhe bluſh Nr 
ed, and as being a martyr ia the cauſe of virtue. And at- 
terwards, when I was putting on my nightcap, I could 
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bs. not driv2 the 1 out of my head, but that I was 

78 young enough to he married to her : and that it would © x 
[ i he an addition to FG reputation I have in the ſtudy of lis 
4 wildom, to marry to 0 much yout! u and modeſty, even ins 11 
14 my old age. uatic 


10. 1 know there have not been wanting many wicked 


and Engl Teacher's Afiſtant. | | 21 : 


0 biections againſt this tae; * one is grown infufferably 
ommon- The fellow blaſhes, he i is guilty. I ſhould ſay 
i Wather, He bluſhes, therefore he is innocent. I believe the 
me man, that firft had that wicked imagination of a bluſh 
* eing the ſign of guilt, repreſented good- nature to be folly; 
+ nnd that he himſelf, was the moſt inhuman and impudent 
9 880 alive. 
. The author of Cato, who is known to be one of the 
FE ll modetls and moſt ingenious perſons of the age we now 


oo Nie in, has given this virtue a delicate name in the tragedy 
ot 0 Cato, where the character of Marcia is firſt opened to us. 
ad would have all ladies who have a mind to be thought well 


ve Nied. to think ſeriouſly on this virtue, which he ſo beauti- 
ally calls the ſanctity of manners. | 
eſt 12. Modeſty is a polite accompliſhment, and generally an 
ng ttendant upon merit. It is engaging to the higheſt degree, 
be- Ind wins the hearts of all our acquaintance. On the con- 
fon (ary, none are more diſguſtful in company than the impu- 
nt. Dent and preſumir. g. 
The man who is, on all bone; commending and ſpeaks 
g well of himſelf, we naturally diflike. On the other 
and, he who ſtudies to conceal his own deſerts, who does 
{ice to the merit of others, who talks but little of himſelf, 


Ve- 
out Nerlons he is converſipg with, captivates their minds, and 
ſe- Nins their eſteem. 


hid 13. Modeſty, however, widely differs ſrom an auk ward 
ter, aſufulneſs, which is as much to be condemned as the other 
ned, Ito be applauded. To appear fimple is as ill-bred as to be 
if} Fpudent. A young man onght to he able to come into a 
om and addreſs the company without the leaſt embar- 
ment, To be out of countenance when ſpoken to, 
id not to have an anſwer ready, 18 ridiculous to the laſt 
grre. | 
14. An aukward. country fellow, when he comes into 
mpany better than himſelf, is exceedingly diſconcerted. 
e knows not what to do with his hands or his kat, but ei- 
er puts one of them in his pocket, and dangles the other 
bis ſide: or perhaps twirls his hat on his fingers, or fum- 
es with the button. If ſpoken to he is in a much worle 
nation; he anſwers with the utmoſt difficulty, and near= 
| e whereas a gentleman who i is acquainted with. 
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d that with modeſty, makes a favourable impreſſion on the 
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life, enters a room with graccfulneſs and a modeft aſſur. 
ance, addreſſes even perfons he does not know, in an eaſy 
and natural manner, and without the leaſt embaraſſment. 

15. This is the characteriſtic of good-breedivgg\a very 
neceſſary knowledge in our intercourſe with men: for one 
of inferior parts, with the behaviour of a gentleman, is fre. 
quently better received than a man of ſenſe, with the ad. 
dreſs and manners of a clown. - Ignorance and vice are the 
only things we need be aſhamed of; ſteer clear of theſe, and 
you may go into any compa any vou Wil 5 not that I woull 
have a young man throw off l dread 5 appearing abroad; 
a5 a fear of offending, or being diſeitermed, will make hin 


preſerve a proper decor um. — 


16. Some per ſons, from experiencing of Falſe modeſty 
have run into the other extreme, and acquired the charac, 
er of impudent. This is as great a fault as the other. A 
well-bred man keeps himſelf within the two, and ſteers the 
middle way. He is eaiy and firm in every company, i 
modeſt, but not ba{hful ; ſteady, but not impudent. He 
copies the manners. of the better people, and Ae to 


their cuſtoms wich eaſe and attention. 


17. Till we can preſent ourfelves in all companies with 
coolneſs and.unconcern, we can never preſent ourſelves well 
nor will a man ever be ſuppoſed to have kept good compa 
ny, or ever be acceptable in ſuch company, if he cannot ap- 


.. pear there eaſy and unembarraſſed. A modeſt aſturance in 


every part of life, is the moſt meu qualification w 
can poiſibtg acqu ire. 

1 3. Inſtqad of becom ng infoleat, a man of ſenſe unders 
conſciouſneſs of merit, is more modeſt. He behaves him, 
icit indeed with firmnefs, but without the leaſt preſumption 
The man who is ignorant of his own merit, is no leſs a fool 
than he who is conſtant'y diſplaying it. A man of under 
ſtanding avails himſelf of his abilities but never boaſts 0 
chem; whereas the timid and bafhful can never puſh him. 
ſelf in life, | be his merit as great as it will z he will be a 
ways kept behind by the 70 15 ard and the but kling. 

19. A man of abilities, and acquainted with life, wy 

ſtand as firm in defence of his own rights, and purſue hi 

plans as ſteadily and unmoved as the moſt impudent ma 

alive ; ; but then he docs it with a ſezming modeity. Thus 

m ner is every thing 3 what i 1s ugpude nce in one is prope 
; - 
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and Engl all Tracker? 5 Aba. _ 


aſſurance only 1 in another : for foals i is commendable, but | 


an overbearing conduct is difguitful. - _. 

20. Forwardneſs being the very reverſe of modeſty fol- 
low rather than lead the company; that is, join in diſcourſe 
pon their. ſubjects, rather than ſtart one of your own; if 
ou have parts, you will have opportunities enough of 


ſhewing them on every topic of converſation; and if you 


have none, it is better to expoſe yourſelf upon a ſubject of 
other people's, than on one of your oven. 

21. But be particularly careful not to ſpeak. of yourſelf 
{you can help it. An impudent fellow lugs in himſelf a- 
bruptly upon all occaſions, and is ever the hero of his own 
ſtory. 
ſcem ſtrange indeed, that I ſhouid talk in this manner of my- 
ſelf; it ie what T by no means like, and ſhould never do, 
if I had not been cruelly and unjuſtly accuſed; but when 


my character is attacked, it is a juſtice J owe to myſelf to 


defend it.” This veil is too thin not to be {cen N 
on the firſt inſpcetion. 2 

22. Others again, with more art, il il modeſtly boaſt of all 
he principal rin by calling theſe virtnes weakneſſes, 
and ſaying, they are ſo unfortunate as to fall 1 into thoſe 
veakneſſes. I cannot fee a perſon: ſulfer,”” ſays 
his caſt, „without reheving them; though my circum- 
tances are very unable to afford PORES cannot avoid ſpeaking 
truth; though it is often very imprudent;“ and ſo on. 


23. This angling for praiſe is ſo prevailing a principle, 


hat it frequently Roops to the loweſt object. Men will 

iten boaſt of doing that, which, if true, would be rather 
diſgrace to them than otherwiſe. 
e rode twenty wies within es hour: 'tis probably a lie; 
but ſuppote he did, what then? He had a good horſe un- 

rm, and is a good jockey. Another ſwears he has oft- 
en at a ſitting, drank five or ſix bottles to his own fhare. 
Out of reſpec to bim, I will believe him a liar; for I would 
not Dd to think him a beaſt. 

Theſe and many more are the follies of idle people, 
ch, while they think they procure them eſteem, in reali- 
yt make them deſpiſe ed. | 

To avoid this contempt, therefore, never ſpeak of your- 
It at all, unleſs neceſſity obliges you; andeven then, take 
care to do it in ſuch a maniter, that it may not be conſtru- 


Others will colour their arrogance with It may 


one of 


One man affirms that 
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24 The Tour Gentleman and Lady) s Monitog, 5 
ed into fiſhing for applanie; Whatever perfections VO 


may have, be aſſured, people will find them out; but whe 


ther they do or not, nobody will take them upon your ow 


word. The leſs you ſay of yourſelf, the more the worl 
will give you credit for; and the more on ay, the leſs the 
"will believe you 


1 - 
——__ = 


Aſectation. 


4 LATE converiation which I fell into, gave 1 


an opportunity of obſerving a great deal of beau 
in a very handſome woman, and as muck wit in an ingenioi 


man, turned into deformity in the one, and abſurdity in t 
other, by the mere force of affectation. The fair one h; 
ſometlring in her perſon upon which her thoughts were 


ed, that ſhe attempted to thew to advantage in every look 


7 word and getture. of 


2. The gentleman was as diligent to do juſtice to his fi 


parts, as the lady to her beauteous form, you might ſee hi 
imagination on the ſtretch to find out ſomething uncommon 


and what they call bright, to entertain her: while ſhe writh 
ed herſelf into as many different poſtures to engage hm 


When ſhe laughed, her lips were to ſever at a greater di 
tance than ordinary to ſhew her teeth. 


3. Her fan was to point to ſomewhat at a diſtance, ll. 


in the reach ſhe may diſcover the roundneſs of her arm 


then ſhe is utterly miſtaken in what ſhe ſaw, falls back 
ſmiles at her own folly, and is ſo wholly diſcompoſed, th 
her tucker 13 to be adjuſted, her boſom expoſed, and ti 
whole woman put into new airs and graces. | 
4. While ſhe was doing all this, the gallant had time 6 F 
think of ſomething very pleaſant to ſay next to her, or mak 
Tome unkind obſervation on ſome other lady to feed her 


nity. Theſe unhappy effects of affectation naturally led i = 


to look into that {range ſtate of mind, which ſo. general 
diſcolours the behaviour of molt people we meet with. 


5. The learned Dr. Burnet, in his Theory of the Ear 
takes occaſion to obſerve that every thought is attended wi 
conſciouſneſs and repreſentativeneſs; the mind has nothin 
preſented to it, but what is immediately followed by af 
flection of conſcience, which tells you whether that whit 
was ſc repreſented 18 Es or unbecoming. | 


and E ngliſh Teacher's Afſflant: 2 5 
6. This act of the mind difcovers itſelf in the geſture, by 


yo proper behaviour in thoſe whoſe conſciouſneſs goes no far- 
wheWher than to direct them in the juſt progreſs of their preſent 
r o1hought or acrion; but betrays an interruption in every ſe- 
| ond thought, when thc conſciouſneſs is employed in too 
s theWndly approving a man's own conceptions ;z which ſort of 
Ponſciouſneſs is what we call affectation. Es ons 

7. As the love of praiſe is implanted in our hoſoms as a 
rong incentive to worthy actions, it is a very difficult taſk 


o get above a defire of it for things that ſhould be wholly 


Ve m 


different. Women, whoſe hearts are fixed upon the plea- 
auge they have in the conſciouſneſs that they are the objects 
-D1008f love and admiration, are ever changing the air of their 
ay 8 ount2nances, and altering the attitude of their bodies, to 
1e þ; 


rike the hearts of their beholders with a new ſenſe of their 
muy. nn OCEEFE EL | | 8 5 
8. The dreſſing part of our ſex, whoſe minds are the 


re 
lock 


Wncaſy condition to be regarded for a well tied cravat, an 
Wat cocked with an unuſual briſkneſs, a very well choſen 
Woat, or other inſtances of merit, which they are impatient 
o ſee unobſerved. os | LEE | 
9. But this apparent affectation, arifing from an ill go- 
erned conſciouſneſs, is not ſo much to be wondered at in 
uch looſe and trivial minds as theſe. But when you ſee it 


eig in characters of worth and diſtinction, it is what you 
* annot but lament, nor without ſome indignation, It creeps 
10 nto the heart of the wiſe man, as well as that of the cox- 
» Womb, i . AS ne - | 8 
ad U 10. When you ſee a man of ſenſe look about for ap- 
4 pauſe, and diſcover an-itching inclination to be commend- 


d; lay traps for a little incenſe, even from thoſe whoſe 
" Wpinion he values in nothing but his own favour z who is 
fe againſt this weakneſs ? or who knows whether he is 
wlty of it or not? The beſt way to get clear of ſuch a 


b 


Fes laudable ; but, as it appears, we hope for no praiſe 
em them. 5 | 1 
11. Of this nature are all graces in men's perſens, dreſs, 
bodily deportment, which will naturally be winning 


ame with the ſillier part of the other, are exactly in the like 


aht fondneſs for applauſe, is, to takè all poſſible care to | 
row off the love of it upon o aſions that are not in them- 


w 2 — * a. — 


fectation, for we cannot be guilty of it, but when vt 


| inſtead of having their thoughts bent upon w hat they ſhoul 


| perhaps, cannot be called aſſectation, but it has ſome tine 


thing of no conſequence argues they would be too mud 
pleaſed in performing it. 


no errors, becauſe he thinks nothing an error wut what de 
viates from that intention. 8 


world which ſhould be molt polite, is viſible wherever w 


converliat 


= The Young Gentleman and Lady's M. onitor, 


and attractive if we think not of them, but loſe their force 
in proportion to our endeavour to make them ſuch. _ 
When our conſciouſneſs turns upon the main deſign d 
life, and our thoughts are employed upon the chief purpoſe 
either in buſineſs or pleaſure, we ſhould never betray an af. 


give the paſſion for praiſe an unbridled liberty, our pleaſur 
in little perfections robs us of what is due to us for gre 
virtues and worthy qualities. 

12. How many excellent ſpeeches and honeſt actions are 
loft, for want of being indifferent where we ought ! Me 
are oppreſſed with regard to their way of ſpeaking and acting 


d or ay; and by that means bury a capacity for great 
things, . their Car of failing in indifferent things. Thi 


ture of it, at leaſt fo far, as that their fear of erring in 


13. It is only from a thorough diſregard to kala in \ fud 
particulars, that a man can act with a laudable ſufficiency 
his heart is fixed upon one point in view; and he eommi 


The wild havock affectation makes in chat ook of thi 


turn our yes; it puſhes men not only into impertinences i 
dn, but alſo in their premedit«ted eches. 

14. At the bar it tormeats the bench, whoſe buiineſs 
is to cut off all ſuperfluities in what is ſpoken before it bj 
the practitioner ; as well as ſeveral little pieces of injuſtict 
which ariſe from the law itfelf, I have ſeen it make a mat 


ran from the purpoſe before a judge, who was, when at tli 


© 


bar himſelt, ſo cloſe and logic: il a pleader, that with all tht 


pomp of eloquence i in his power, he never ſpoke a word toc 10 
much. ny a i tal 
2 5. It m night be borne even EY but often aſcends tan 


pulpit icfelf 3 and As das claimer, i in that ſacred place, is fr it } 
quently i io mpertinently witty, ſpeaks of the laſt day itſeſſ fg 
with fo many quaint phraſes, that there is no man who uf © 
deritands raillery, but muſt reſolve to fin no more: nay, yo the 
may behold him ſometimes in prayer, for a proper delive anc 
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and Engliſh | Teacher's Aſſtant. 27 


ry of the truths he is to utter, humble himſelf with a very 
well turned phraſe, and mention his own unworthineſs in a 
way ſo very becoming, that the air cf the pretty gentleman 
is preſerved, under the lowlineſs of the preacher. : 
16. I ſhall end this with a ſhort letter 1 wrote the other 
day to a very witty man, over-run with the fault I am ſpeak- 
ing of, | | | 


1% Dear Six, 


T Srevr ſome time with you the other day, and muſt take 
the liberty of a friend to tell you of the inſufferable at- 
fectat ion you are guilty of in all you ſay and do. 
* 17. © When I gave you a hint of it, you aſked me whe- 
ther a man is to be cold to what his friends think of him? 
No, but praiſe is not to be the entertainment of every mo- 
ment: he that hopes for it muſt be able to ſuſpend the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it till proper periods of life, or till death itſelf. If 
you would not rather, be commended than be praiſe wor- 
thy, contemn little merits ; and allow no man to be ſo free 
with you, as to praiſe you to your face, 

18, « Your vanity by this means will want its food. At 
the ſame time your paſſion for eſteem will be more fully 
gratified ; men will praiſe you in their actions: where you 
now receive one compliment you will then receive twenty 
civilities. Till then you will never have of either, further 
than, | 1 * 

-SIR, © f 


Your humble ſervant.“ 


SPECTATOR, Vol. Fs No. 38. 


19. N hof docs nothing in vain ; the creator of 
CP * the univerſe has appointed every thing to a cer- 
tain uſe and purpoſe, and determined it to a fettled courſe 
and ſphere of action, from which, if it in the leait deviates 
it becomes unſit to anſwer thoſe ends for which it was de- 
honed, „ | ER SN 
20. In like manner it is in the diſpoſitions of ſociety : 
the civil economy is formed in a chain as well as the natural; 
and in either caſe the breach hut of one link puts the whole 
in ſome diforder,, It is, I think, pretty plain, that moſt of 
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what ſhe is not able to perform, ſo ſhe never fails of perform. 
ing what the promiſes. 


a very good figure ; but this won't ſatisfy him; he takes 


tleman; all his thoughts are bent upon this, inſtead of at- 


ver drew ſuch a part: the has ſometimes made a fool, but: 
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the Grd and idea we meet with in the world, | 
generally owing to the impertinent affectation of excellin 
in characters men are not fit for, and for whieh nature ne. 
ver deſigned them. 

21. Every man has one or more qualities which may make 
him uſ-f9l both to himſelf and others: Nature never fail 
of pointing them out, and while the infant continues unde 
her guardianſhip, ſhe 1 brings him on in his way, and then of 
fers herſelf for a guide in what remains of the journey; i 
he proceeds in that courſe he can hardly mifcarry : Nature 
*akes good her engagements; for as ſhe never promile 


22. But the misfortune is, men deſpiſe what they 1 may be 
maſters of, and affect what they are not fit for; they reckon 
themſelves already poſſeſſed of what their genius inclina 
them to, and ſo bend all their ambition to excel in what iz 
out of their reach : thus they deſtroy the uſe of their nat 
ral talents, in the ſame manner as covetous men do their qu 
et and repoſe ; they can enjoy no ſatisfaction in what they 
haye, becauſe of the abſurd inclination they are poſſeſſed 
wech for what they have not. | 

23. Cleanthes had good ſenſe, a great memory, and a con. 
ſtitution capable of the cloſeſt application: in a word, there 
was no profeſſion in which Cleanthes might not have made 


an unaccoun ntable fondneſs for the character of a fine gen- 


tending a diſſection, frequenting the courts of Juſtice, or ſtu 
dying the fathers. 

24. Cleanthes reads plays, dances, 1 ſpends his tim 
in drawing-rooms inſtead of being a good lawyer, divine, o 
phyſician ; Cleanthes is a downright coxcomb, and Wl 
remain to all that knew him, a contemptible example of ta 
lents miſapplied. It is to this affectation the world owe 
its whole race of coxcombs : Nature in her whole drama ne 


coxcomb is always of man's own making, by applying his 
calents otherwiſe than nature deſigned, who ever bears a 
high reſentment for being put out of her courſe, and neve 
fails of king revenge on thoſe that do ſo. 
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arts, has the ſame ſucceſs as declining from her courſe in 


ot bed, we may poffibly extort an unwilling plant, or an 
ntimely ſallad; but how weak, how tafleleſs, and infipid ? 
iſt as inſipid as the poetry. of Valerio 


r poetry, yet was reſolved to be a poet: he writes verſes, 


ot that extraordinary perſon he was taken for. 


ully would not ſtand fo much alone in oratory, Virgil in 
etry, or Cæſar in war. To build upon nature, is laying 
ke foundation upon a rock; every thing diſpoſes itſelf in 
der as it were of conrle; and the whole work is, half 
ne as ſoon as undertaken. Cicero's genius inclined him 


leſſed or atory, Virgil's to fellow the train of the Muſes; they : 


ouſly obeyed the admonition, and were rewarded. 


s virtue would ſurely have made hut a very indifferent fi- 


Woſtraint; and if we are not fatisfied to go her mays an. 
Ways the greateſt ſufferers by it. 


les ſeeds proper for it, which are as abſolutely neceſſary 


ey are to the being and growth of plants; and I know 


nature, with that. gardener that ſhould undertake to raiſe 


= nquil or tulip, without the help of their reſpective ſeeds. 
hi . As there is no good or bad quality that does not af- 
8 t both ſexes, fo it is not to be imagined but the fair ſex 


it have ſuffered by an affectation of this nature, at leaſt as 


C2 


25. Oppoſing her tendeney in the application of a man” g-* 


ze production of vegetables: by the aſſiſtance of art and an 


26. Valerio had an univerſal character, was genteel, had : 
arning, thought juftly, ſpoke correctly; *twas believed 
ere was nothing in which Valerio did not excel; and'twas 
far true, that "there was but one: Valerio had no genius 
d takes great pains to convince the town, that Valerio is 


27. If men would be content to graft upon nature, and 
lit her operations, what mighty effects might we expect? 2 


28. Had Virgil attended the bar, his modeſt and ingenu- 2 
ure; and Tully's declamatory inclination would have been 
uſcleſs in poetry. Nature, # left to herſelf, leads us on 

the beſt courſe, but will do nothing by compulſion and 
25. Wherever nature deſigns a production, ſhe always dil. | 


the formation of any moral or intellectual exiſtence, as 


t by what fate and folly it is, that men are taught. not 
reckon him equally abſurd that will write'verfes in ſpite 


ick as the other: the ill effect of it is in none ſo conſpcuous 
in the two pte characters of Cælia and Iras. Czla 
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has all the charms of perſon, together with an abundarf 
ſweetneſs of nature, but wants wit, and has a very ill voice 
Iras is ugly and ungenteel, but has wit and good ſenſe. 

31. If Cælia would be ſilent, her beholders would adot} 
her; if Iras would talk, her hearers would admire her; bu 
Czlia's tongue runs inceſſantly, while Iras gives herſelf file 
airs and ſoft langours ; ſo that *tis difficult to perſuade one 
ſelf that Czlia has beauty, and Iras wit; each neglects he 
own excellence, and is ambitious of the other's character 
Iras would be thought to have as much beauty as Czli 
and Czlia as much wit as Iras. 

32. The great misfortune of this affectation i is, that me 
not only loſe a good quality, but alſo contract a bad one 
they not only are unfit for what they were diſigned, but the 
they aſſign themſelves to what they are not fit for; and ii 
ſtead of making a very good figure one war, make a ve 
ridiculous one another. 

33. If Semanthe would have been ſatisfied with her 

tural complexion, ſhe might {till have been celebrated by th 
name of the olive beauty; but Semanthe has taken up a 
affectation to white and red, and is now diſtinguiſhed b 
the character of the lady that paints ſo well. 
34. In a word, could the world be reformed to the obe 
dience of that famed dictate, Follow nature, Which the or 
cle of Delphos pronounced to Cicero when he conſults 
what courle of ſtudies he ſhould purſue, we ſhould ſee alma 
every man as eminent in his proper ſphere as Tully was! 
his, and ſhould in a very ſhort time find impertinence an 
affectation baniſhed from among the women, and coxcomt 
and falſe characters from among the me: . - 

35. For my part, I could never conſider this prepoſtero 
repugnaney to nature any otherwiſe, than not only as th 
greateſt folly, but alſo one of the moſt heinous crimes, fin 
it is a direct oppoſition to the diſpoſition of providence, a 
(as Tully expreſſes it) like the fin of the giants, an actu 
tebellion againſt heaven. | SPECTATOR, No. 40 
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Gord Humour and Nature. 
MAN advanced in years that thinks fit to lot 
back upon his former life, and calls that only 
which was paſſed with ati and e exc ludi 
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all parts which were not af to him, will find himſelf 
very. young, if not in his infancy. Sickneſs, ill humour, and 
idleneſs, will have robbed him of a n ſhare of that E 
we ordinarily call our life. 

2. It is therefore the duty of every man that books be 
true to himſelf, to obtain, if poſſible, a diſpoſition to be 
pleaſed, and place himſelf in a conſtant aptitude for the ſa- 
tisfaction of his being. Inſtead of this, you hardly ſee a 
man who is not uneaſy in proportion to his advancement i in 
the arts of life. 

3. An affected delicacy is the common improvement we 
meet with in thoſe who pretend to be refined above others : 
they do not aim at true pleaſure themſelves; but turn their 
thoughts upon obſerving the falſe pleaſures of other men. 


Such people are valetudinarians in ſociety, and they ſhould 


no more come into company than a ſick man ſhould come 
into the air. 

4. If a man is too weak to bear N is a eli to 
men in health, he muſt ſtill keep his chamber. When any 
one in Sir Roger's company complains he is out of order, 
he immediately calls for ſome poſſet drink for him; for 
which reaſon that ſort of people, who are ever bewailin 
their conſtitutions in other places, are the n. ima- 
ginable when he is preſent. 


It is a wonderful thing that ſo manv, and they not rec- 


Loved abſurd, ſhall entertain thoſe with whom they converſe, 
by giving them the hiſtory of their pains and aches; and 
imagine ſuch narrations their quota of the converſation. 
This is of all other the meaneſt help to diſcourſe, and a man 
muſt not think at all, or think himfelf very infignificant, 
when he finds an account of his head-ache anſwered by ano- 
ther aiking what news in the laſt mail? 

6. Mutual good humour is a dreſs we ought to appear in 
wherever we meet, and we ſhould make no mention of what 


concerns ourſelves, without it be matters wherein our friends 


ought to rejoice: but indeed there are crouds of people who 
put themſelves in no method of pleafing themſelves ar others; 
ſuch are thoſe whom we uſually call indolent perſons. | 

7. Indolence i is, methinks, an intermediate ſtate between 
pleaſure and pain, and very much unbecoming any part of 
our life after we are out of the nurſes arms. 


Such an aver 
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ſion to labour creates a conſtant wearineſs, and one would 


think ſhould make exiſtence itſelf a burden. 

8.. The indolent man deſcends from the dignity of his na- 
ture, and makes that being which was rati-nal, merely vege. 
tative; his life conſiſts only in the mere increaſe and decay 
of a body, which with relation to the reſt of the world, 
might as well have been uninformed, as the habitation of a 
reaſonable mind. 

9. Of this kind is the life of that extraordinary couple, 
Harry Terſett and his lady. Harry was in the days of ce- 
. one of thoſe pert creatures who have moch vivacity 
and little underſtanding ;: Mrs. Rebecca Quickly, whom he 
married, had all that the fire of youth and a lively manner 
could do towards making an agreeable woman. 

10. Theſe two people of ſeeming merit fell 8 o- 
ther's arms; and paſſion being fated; and no reaſon or good 
ſenſe in her to ſucceed it, their life is now at a ſtand ; their 
meals are inſipid, and time tedious ; their fortune has placed 
them above care, and their loſs of taſte reduced them below 
diverſion. 

11. When we talk of theſe as inflances of inexiſtence, we 
do not mean, that in order to live it is neceſſary we ſhould 


always be in jovial crews, or crowned with chaplets of roſes, 


as the merry fellows among the ancients are deſeribed; but 


it is intended by conſidering theſe contraries to pleaſure, in- 
dolence and too much delicacy, to ſhew that it is prudence 


to preſerve a diſpoſition in ourſelves to receive a certain de- 
light in all we hear and fee. 

12, This portable quality of good-humour lade all the 
parts and occurrences we meet with, in ſuch a manner, that 
that there are no moments loſt; but they all paſs with ſo 


much ſatisfaction, that the b of loads (when it is a 


load) that of time, is never felt by us. 
13. Varilas has this quality to the higheſt perfection, and 
communicates it wherever he appears: the fad, the merry, 


the ſevere, the melancholy, ſhew a new checrfolneſs when he 


comes amongſt them. At the ſame time no one can repeat 
any thing that Varilas has ever ſaid that deſerves repetition; 
but the man has that innate goodneſs of temper, that he is 


welcome to every body, becauſe every man thinks he is fo 


to him. | 
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14. He does not ſeem to contribute any thing to the 
urth of the company; and yet upon reflection you find it 
all happened by his ben there. I thought it was whimfi- 
ally ſaid ofa gentleman, That if Varilas had wit, it would 
Tt 1s certain, when a well 
orrected lively imagination and good breeding are added to 
ſweet diſpoſition, they qualify it to be one of the greateſt 
leſſings, as well as pleaſures of life. 

15. Men. would come into company with ten times the 
pleaſure they do, if they were ſure of hearing nothing which 
hould ſhock them, as well as expected what would pleaſe 
nem. When we know every perſon that is ſpoken of is 
epreſented by one who has no ill-will, 
hat is mentioned deſcribed by one that is apt to ſet it in 
he beſt light, the entertainment muſt be delicate, becauſe 
he cook has nothing i to his hand, but what 18 the 
nolt excellent in its kind. 


inds, and deformities of the corrupted. It is a degree 
owards the lite of angels, when we enjoy converſation where- 
there is nothing preſent but in its excellence: and a de- 
tee towards that of demons, wherein nothing is ſhewn but 


n its degeneracy. 


* 


Friendſhip. 


NE would think that the larger the company is in 
which we are engaged, the greater variety of 
oughts and ſubjects would be ſtarted in diſcourſe; but in- 


ed of this, we find that converſation is never ko much 


agen and confined as in numerous aſſemblies. 


When a multitude meet together upon any ſubject of 


"le their debates are taken up chiefly with forms and 
meral poſitions ; nay, if we come into a more contracted 


ſembly of men and women, the talk generally runs upom 


le weather, faſhions, news, and the like public topics, 
3. In proportion as converſation gets into clubs and knots 


friends, it deſcends into particulars, and grows more tree 


d communicative; but the molt open, inſtructive, and un- 
lerved diſcourſe, is that which paſſes between two perſons 
ware familiar and intimate friends. 


and every thing 


16. Beautiful pictures are the entertainments of pure 
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examination of bis friend. 


joy and dividing of our grief; a thought in which he hat 


written ſince his time. Sir Francis Bacon has finely deler 


author, whoſe book would be regarded by our modern wit 


brated Grecian philoſopher : I mean the little Apoeripha 


qa 


n M * 2 
* bay * * x ar a 


brought low he will be againſt thee, and hide himſelf ko 
thy face. N 


— 


— 


4. On theſe occaſions, a man gives a looſe to every pal 
fion, and every thought that is uppermoſt diſcovers his moi 
retired opinions of perſons and things, tries the beauty aui 
ſtreagth of his ſentiments, and expoſes his whole ſoul to th 


5. Tully was the firſt who obſerved, that ip in 
proves happineſs and abates miſery, by the doubling of ou 


been followed by all the eſſays upon friendſhip, that hay 


bed other advantages, or, as he calls them, fruits of friend 
ſhip ; and indeed there is no ſubjet of morality which ha 
been better handled and more exhauſted than this. 

6. {Among the ſeveral fine things which have been {p 
ken il I ſhall beg leave to quote ſome out of a very ance 


as one of the moſt ſhining tracts of morality that is extan 
if it appeared under the name of a Confucius, or of any ee 


Treatiſe, entitled, The Wiſdom of the Son of Sirach. 

7. How finely has he deſcribed the art of making friend 
by.an obliging 25 affable behaviour! And laid down th 
precept which a late excellent author has delivered as hi 


own, „That we ſhould have many well-wiſhers, but fe 
friends.” Sweet language will multiply friends; and a fi 


ſpeaking tongue will increaſe kind greetings. Be in per 14 

with many, nevertheleſs have but one counſellor of a thou — 

ſand. 
n 


8. With what pr aka 555 he caution us in the cho 
of our friends? And with what ſtrokes of nature (J cov 
almoſt ſay of humour) has he deſcribed the behaviour of 
treacherous and ſelf-intereſted friend? © If thou would 


get a friend, prove him firſt; and be not haſty to credit hi 
for ſome man is a friend for his own occaſion, and will 1 10 t 
abide in the day of thy trouble. 1 

9. * And there is a friend, who being turned 90 enmil 5 


and ſtrife, will diſcover thy reproach.” Again, 800 
frier d is a companion at the table, and will nat continue! 
the day of thy aflition : but in thy proſperity he will 
as thyſelf, and will be bold over thy ſervants. If thou! 


4 


wing verſe ? © Separate thyſelf from thine enemies, and 
ke heed of thy friends.” In the next words he particular- 
Jes one of thoſe fruits of friendſhip which is deſcribed at 
ength by the two famous authors above mentioned, and falls 
to a general eulogium of friendſhip, which is very juft as 
ell as very ſublime. | 

11. „ A faithful friend is a ſtrong defence: and he that 
ath found ſuch a one, hath found a treaſure. Nothing 


eighbour that is, his friend) be n * 


he pains And anguiſh which naturally cleave 10 our exiſt- 
nce in this world ; and am wonderfully pleaſed with the 
- 1 Murn in the laſt ſentence, That a virtuous man ſhall as a bleſ- 
ng meet with a friend who js as virtuous as himſelf, 


on}? have been very much admired in an heathen writer: 


halt drink it with pleaſure.” 


as he deſcribed the breaches and violations of friendſhip? 
Whoſo caſteth a ſtone at the birds, frayeth them away; 
nd he that upbraideth his friend, breaketh friendſhip; Tho? 


ey be a returning to favour : if thou haft opened thy mouth 
gainſt thy friend, fear not, for there may be a reconciliati- 
u; except for upbraiding, or pride, or diſcloſing of ſecrets, 
ra treacherous wound ; for, for theſe 2 every inend 


ill depart.” 


Us author, thoſe little familiar inſtances and lluftrations 
lich are ſo much admired in the moral writings of Horace, 


don the ſame; gee. | 
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10. What can be more ſtrong and pointed than the fol- 


oth countervail a faithful friend, and his excellence is unva- 
able. A faithful friend 1s the mecdicite of life; and they 
at fear the Lord ſhall find him. Whofo feareth the Lord 
all direct his friendſhip aright ; for as he 1s, ſo ſhall bis 

12. 1 do not remember to have met with any ſaying that * 


las pleaſed me more than that of a friend's being the medi- 
ine of life, to expreſs the efficacy of friendſhip in healing 


13. here is another ſaying in the ſame author, which E 


Wo Foriake not an old friend, for the new is not comparable 1 
o hin: a new friend is as new wine; when it is old thou 


14. With what ſtrength of alluſ ion, and rde of ds 


bou draweſt a ſword at a friend, yet deſpair not, for there 


15. We may obſerve in this and ſeveral iber precepts in 


d Epictetus. There are very beautiful inſtances of this 
ture in the following pages, which are 9 
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16. © Whoſo diſcovereth ſecrets, loſeth his credit, and 
ſhall never find a friend to his mind. Love thy friend, and 
be faithful unto him; but if thou bewrayeſt his ſeerets, fol. 
low no more after kim: for as a man hath deſtroyed his enemy, 
ſo haſt thou loft the love of thy friend, as one that letteth x 
bird-go out of his hand, fo haſt thou let thy friend go, and 
ſhall not get him again: follow after him no more, Br hen 
too far off; he is as a roe eſcaped out of the ſnare. As for: 


wound, it may be bound up, and after reviling, there may be % 
reconciliation but he that bewrayeth the e Is without 5 . 
hope.” | 

70. Among the ſeveral r of a 1 friend 1 
this wife man has very juſtly ſingled out conſtancy and faiths bie 
fulneſs as the principal; to theſe, others have added virtue... 
knowledge, diſcretion, equality in age and fortune, and aff ©, 


Cicero calls it, morum comi:as, a pleaſantneſs of temper, 
18. If I were to give my option upon ſuch an exhauited 
fubject, I ſhould join to theſe other qualifications a certain 
æquibility or evenneſs of behaviour. A man often contracts 
a friendfhip with one whom perhaps he does not find out til 
after a year's converſation; when on a ſudden ſome latent 
ill humour breaks out upon him, which he never difcoverc 
or 8 at his firſt entering into an intimacy with him. 
There are ſeveral perſons who in ſome certain pert 
355 of their livesare inexpreffi bly agreeable, and in others as 


. odious and deteſtable. Martial has given us a very prett) 
picture of one of theſe ſpecies in the * epigram. 5 
Difficilis, facilis, jucundus, acerbus, es idem, 5 f 
Nec tecum poſſum viyere, nec fine te. Epig- 47. l. 1a. l 
le re] 
In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, | s al, 
Thou'rt ſuch a touchy, testy, pleaſant fellow ; _ Is fri 
- Hast ſo much wit and mirth, and ſpleen about thee, "= 
EA nap is no in with thee, nor without thee. . A R 


20. It i is very unlucky for 1 un to be entangled i in NAue: 
friendſhip with one, who by theſe changes and viciſſitudesc the 
humour 1s ſometimes amiable, and ſometimes odious : and ef 
moſt men are at ſometimes in an admirable frame and diſp lch! 
tion of mind, it ſhould be one of the greateſt taſks of wil 
dom to keep ourſelves well when we are ſo, and never goc the f 
of that which is the agreeable part of our character. 1 gl 
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two perſons to promote the good and happineſs of one ano- 


have been largely celebrated by the beſt moral writers, and 


neſs, we very rarely meet with the ie Pricey of this virtue in 


f a friend, but very few of us are careful to cultivate _ 
a ourſelves, 


ng 
2 z. As, on the one hand, we are ſoon Mo of wa 
man whom we cannot eſteem 3 ſo, on the other, though 
ve are truly ſenſible of a man's abilities, we can never raiſe 


e good will towards his perſon. 
24. Friendſhip immediately baniſhes envy under all its 


end upon it, that he is an utter ſtranger to this virtue. 

25. There is ſomething in friendſhip ſo very great and 
15 that in thoſe fictitious ſtories which are invented to 
e honor of any particular perſon, the authors have thought 
as neceſſary to make their hero a friend as a lover. Achil- 
s has his Patroclus, and Eneas his Achates. 


26. In the firſt of theſe inſtances we may obſerve, for 


e reputation of the ſubject I am treating of, that Greece 


s almoſt ruined by the hero 8 love, but was e by 
6 friendſhip. 


17. The character of Achates ſuggeſts to us an obſervation _ 


may often make on the intimacies of great men, who 
in {ently chooſe their companions rather for the qualities 
Jes the heart than thoſe of the head: and prefer fidelity in 


wy eaſy, inoffenſive, complying temper, to thoſe endowments | 


Jiſpt lich make a much greater figure among magkind. _ 
wil 8. I do not remember that Achates, who'1s repreſented 


500 the firſt favorite, either gives his 3 or Arten a blow 


0 ugh the whole * 
68. 3 


21. Friendiip i is a ſtrong and habitual -nclination in | 
ther. Though the pleaſures and advantages of friendſhip 
are conſidered by all as great ingredients of human happi- 
the world. S 


22. Every man is Fady to give a long catalogue of thoſe 
virtues and good qualities he expects to find in the perſon” 


Love and eſteem are the Grft principles of friendſhip, 5 
hich always is imperfect where either of theſe two is want- 
urſelves to the warmths of friendſhip, without an 2 


ilguiſes. A man who can once doubt whether he ſhould 
joice in his friend's being happier than himſelf, may de- 
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A friendſhip, which makes the leaſt noiſe, is very ofte 
moſt uſeful ; for which GOA I mould prefer a prudent 


friend to a callous one. * 
29. Atticus, one of the beſt men of ancient 3 wlll - 
a very remarkable inſtance of what I am here {peaking x 
This extraordinary perſon, amidf the civil wars of his cou. 
try, whem he ſaw the deſigns of all parties equally tende <4 
to the ſubverſion of liberty, by conſtantly preſerving th | 
eſteem and affection of both the competitors, found mea P 
to ſerve his friends on either fide: and while he ſent mon d 
to young Marius, whoſe father was declared an enemy of thy ? 
commonwealth, he was himſelf one of Sylla's chief favorite be 
and always near that general. 2 
30. During the war between Cæſar and Pompey, 
ſtill maintained the fame conduct. After the death of Cz 30 
far, he ſent money to Brutus, in his troubles, and did e 
thouſand good offices to Anthony's wife and friends, whallf® * 
the party ſeemed ruined. Laftly, even in that bloody waſff 8 
between Anthony and Auguſtus, Atticus ſtill kept hi 37 
place in both their friendſhips; inſomuch, that the firliM* © 
hrs Cornelius Nepos, whenever he was abſcut from Rom cab 
in auy part of the empire, writ punctually to him what Mt 
was do! ing, . hat he read, and whither he intended to go. ade 
and the latter gave him conllantly an exact account of ee! 
his affairs. 
31. A likeneſs of inclinations in every particular i is ſo fa 
from being requiſite to form a benevolence in two minds to 
wards each other, as it is generally imagined, that I belic I| 
we jhall 62d ſome of the firmeſt friendſhips to have bee Wit] 
contracted between perſons of different humours ; the min A 9 
being often pleated with thoſe perfections which are ne) 1 b. 
to it, and which it docs not fiad among its own acconl. 0 
n 8. | ed , 
„ Befides that u man in ſome 1 ſupplies his on * 
aaf 1; Qs. and fancies himſelf at ſecond-hand poſloſſed of tho. ©* 
good qualities and endowments, which are in the poligfic ay. 
of him who in the eye of the world is looked « on as lit oth, Fl 
ict. 
33. The moft difficult province in friendiip is the le Boy 
ting a man ſee his faults andgerrors, which ſhould, if po © the 
ſible, be ſo contrived, that he may perceive our advice is wy 


ven him not ſo much to pleaſe ourſelves, as for his mT 
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antage. The reproaches, therefore, of a friend ſhould al- 
ays be ſtrictly juſt, and not too frequent ES 


* 
7 - 
\ 


24. The violent defire of pleaſing in the perſon reproved 
ay otherwiſe change into a deſpair of doing it, while he 
nds himſelf cenſured for faults he is not conſcious of. A 
ind that is ſoftened an! humanized by friendſhip, cannot 
ear frequent ar either it muſt quite ſink under the 
ppreſſion, or abate confiderably of the value and eſteem it 
ad for himi who beſtows them, ö 5 

35. The proper buſineſs of friendſhip is to inſpire life 
d courage; ind a ſoul, thus ſupported, out- does itſelf; 
dereas if it be ugexpectedly deprived of thoſe ſuccours, it 
oops and languiſhes. | ; I - 
36. We are in ſome meaſure more inexcufable if we vio- 
te our duties to a friend, than to a „lation 3 ſince the for- 
er ariſe from a voluntary choice, the latte, from a neceflt- 
„ to which we could not give our own conſent, © 
37. As it has” been ſaid on one fide, that a marl onght = 
t to break with a faulty friend, that he may not expoſe the 
eakneſs of his choice; it will doubtleſs hold much ſtrong- 
with reſpect to a worthy one, that he may never be up- 
aided for having loſt ſo valuable a treafure which was 
Nee in his poſſeſſion, 5 5 


hu 


q k Detraction and Falſhaod. Hs 
85 ] HAVE not ſeen you lately at any of the places where 
Io I viſit, fo that I am afraid you are wholly unacquaint- 


with what paſſes among my part of the world, who are, 
Wouwh I fay it, without controverſy, the moſt accompliſhed 
d beſt bred of the town. 5 , 
2. Give me leave to tell you, that I am extremely diſcom- 
[ed when I hear ſcandal, and am an utter enemy to all 
ner of detraction, and think it the greateſt meanneſs 


the. Aan N eannels. 
5 - W people of diſtinction can be guilty of; however, it is 
1 ay poſſible to come into company, where you do not 


them pulling one another to pieces, and that from no 
er provocation but that of hearing any ong#commended. 


0 a N 1 

” . Merit, both as to wit and beauty, is become no other 
he poſſeſſion of a few: trifling people's Favor, which | 
"of mnt poſſibly arrive at, if you have really any thing 


ſou that is deſerving. 


— 
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So 4. What they would bring to paſs is, to make all go0 i 


impertinence, to have the eonduct of thoſe reports. 


inelined to defamation, with equal malice, with equal in 


I need not deſcribe che circle ; but Mr. Triplett came i 


another, tis the creature I was telling your ladyſhip of; 
now. 155 "I . 


and evil conſiſt in report, and with whiſper, calumnies, a 


5. By this means innocents are blaſted upon their firſt j 
pearance in town; and there is nothing more required i 
make a young woman the object of envy and hatred, the 
to deſerve love and admiration. 

6. This abominable endeavour to ſuppreſs or leſſen eve 
thing that is praiſe-worthy, is as frequent among the men: 
women. If I can remember what paſſed at a viſit 
night, it will ſerve as an inſtance that the ſexes are equal 


7. Jack Triplett came into my Lady Airy's about eig 
of the clock. You kn the manner we fit at a viſit, ai 


introduced Ry two tapers ſupported by a ſpruce ſervan 
whole bzir is under a cap till my lady's candles are all ligh 
ed Ap, and the hour of ceremony begins. | 
8. I ſay Jack Triplett came in, and-ſinging (for he 
really good company) Every feature, charming creatu 
he went on. It is a moſt unreaſonable thing that peoyli 
cannot. go peaceably to ſee their friends, but theſe murde 
ers are let looſe. 8 3 
9. Such a ſhape! ſuch an air ! what a glance was th 
as her chariot paſſed by mine !—My lady herſelf interruy; 
ed him: Pray, who is this fine thing ?—I warrant ah. 


10. You were telling of? ſays Jacek; I wiſh I had be 
ſo happy as to have come in and heard you, for I haven 
words to ſay what ſhe is; but if an agreeable height, a nns. 
deſt air, a virgin ſname, and impatience of being bebe 
amid{t a blaze of ten thouſand charms The whole roof; 
flew out Oh, Mr. Triplett! When Mrs. Lofty, er 
known prude, ſaid. ſhe believed ſhe knew whom the gentiſſc;. 
man meant ; but ſhe was, indeed, as he civilly repreſent; 
her, impatient, of being beheld. Then turning to the k 
next her The moſt unbred creature you ever ſaw. 
11. Another purſued the*diſcourſe :—As unbred, 
dam, as you may think her, ſhe is extremely belied if ſq 
the novice ſhe appears; ſhe was laſt week at a ball tilt 


N | | 
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700 n the morning: Mr. Triplett knows whether he was the 
MWappy man that took care of her home; but — This was 
"Wollowed by ſome particular exception that each woman in 
— hat Mr. Triplett was beaten from one limb and feature to 
mother, till he was forced to reſign the whole woman. 
12. In the end, I took notice Triplett recorded all this 
alice in his heart; and ſaw in his countenance, and a cer- 
ain waggiſh ſhrug, that he deſigned to repeat the conver- 
ation: I therefore let the diſcourſe die, and ſoon after took 
in occation to commend a certain gentleman of my acquain- 
Wance for a perſon of ſingular modeſty, courage, integrity, 
Wind withal, as a man of an entertaining . converſation, to 
hich advantages he had a ſhape and manner peculiarly 
graceful. „o 5 be 
13. Mr. Triplett, who is a woman's man, ſeemed to 
ear me, with patience enough, commend the qualities of 
s mind; he never heard, indeed, but that he was a very 
oneſt man, and no fool; but for a fine gentleman he mutt 
e pardon. - Upon no other foundation than this, Mr. 
ripplett took occaſion th give the gentleman's pedigree, 
hat methods ſome part of the eſtate was acquired, how _ 
uch it was beholden to a marriage for the preſent circum- 
ances of it: after all he could fee nothing but a common 
an in his perſon, his breeding, or underſtanding. . 
14. Thus, Mr. Spectator, this impertinent humour of di- 
mhing every one who is produced in converſation to their 
rantage, runs through the world; and I am, I confeſs, fo 
arful of the force of ill tongues, that I have begged of all 
ole who are my well-wiſhers, never to commend me, for 
ad be wil but bring my frailties into examination, and I had 
* ker be unobſerved, than conſpicuous for diſputed perfec- 
9 a Mn. t . 5 


nt {a 
of 


bebe 5. I am confident a thouſand young people, who would 
le roche been ornaments to ſociety, have, {Suns "eh of ſcandal, - 
ofty, Kher dared to exert themſelves in the polite arts of life. 
gener lives have paſſed away in an odious rufticity, in ſpite. 2 
reſeniſſ great advantages of perſon, genius, and fortune. "HS 
he 116. There is. a vicious terror of being blamed in ſome . 
inclined people, and a wicked pleaſure in, ſuppreſſing 
in others; both which I recommend to your ſpectato- 
wiſdom to animadvert upon; aud if you can be ſueceſs- 


E "5 


Ys 25 


| il fg 
till h 


he room made to ſome peculiar grace or advantage; ſo 
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| be any thing, is really to be what he would ſeem to be. Be 


ful in it, I need not ay how much you will. deſerve of the 
town; but new toaſts will owe to you their beauty, an 
new wits their fame.. 
17. Fruth and reality have all the advantages of appear. 
_ ance, and many more. If the ſhew of any thiag be good 
for any thing, I am ſure ſincerity is better: for. why doe 
any man diflemble, or ſeem to be that which he is not, but 
becauſe he thinks it: good to have ſuch a quality as he pre 
tends to? for to counterfeit and diſſemble, 1 is to put on thi 
appearance of ſome real excellency. 
18. Now the beſt way in the world for a man to ſeem to 


tides that, it is many times as troubleſome to make good the 
pretence of a good quality, as to have it; and if a man hay 
it not, it- is ten to one but he is diſcovered to want it, and 
then all bis pains and labour to ſeem to have it. is loſt. Then 
is ſomething unnatural in painting, which a ſkilful eye vil 
ealily diſcern from natiye beauty and complexion. 
19. It is-hard to perſonate and act a part long; i 
where truth is not at the bottom, nature will always be el 
deavouring to return, and will peep out and betray herſeh 
one time or other. Therefore, if any man think it con 
nient to ſeem good, let him be ſo indeed, and then his good 
nefs will appear to every body's ſatisfaction ; J. 16, that upot 
all accounts ſincerity is true wiſdom... 

20. Particularly as to the affairs of this world, integriſ 
hath many advantages over all the fine and artificial ways 
diffimulation and decrit; it is much. the plainer and cab) 
much the ſafer and more. ſecure: way of. dealing in the worl 
it has leſs of trouble and difficulty, of entanglement and 
perplexity, of danger and hazard in it: it is the ſhorteſt ant 
neareſt way to our end, carrying us thither in a ſtrait line 
and will hold out and lat longeſt. 

21. The arts deceit; and cunning do . continually gro 
weaker and leſs ffefual and ſerviceable to them that uk 
them ; whereas integrity gains ſtrength by uſe, and the mot 


and longer any man practiſeth it, the greater ſervice it do 
nim, by confirming bis reputation, and encouraging tho the 
weith whom he hath to do, to repoſe the greateſt truſt per! 
confidence in him, which is an unſpeakable adranthge 3 in by! 
Hafineſs and affairs of life. 
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Wicalouſy and fuſpieion, ſo that he is not believed when he 
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22. Truth i is always conſiſtent with itſelf, 'and needs no- 
ing to help it out; it is always near at hand, and fits up- 
n eur lips, and is ready to drop out before we. are aware; 


* 


ſhereas a lie is troubleſome, and ſets a man's invention up- 


the rack, and one trick needs a great m—_ more to make 
good. 

23. It is like building upon' a falſe foundation, which. 
ontinually ſtands in need of props to ſhoar it up, and proves 

t laſt more chargeable than to have raiſed a ſubſtantial 
uilding at firſt upon a true and ſolid foundation; for ſin- 
erity is firm and ſubſtantial, and there is nothing hollow 

d unſound in it, and becauſe it is'plain and open, fears no 
iſcovery: 

24. Of which the crafty man is always i in dhagers and 
Fhen he thinks he walks in the dark, all his pretences are 
o tranſparent, that he who runs may read them; be is the 
ſt man that finds himſelf to be found out, and whilſt be 
akes it for granted that he makes fools of others, he ren- 
ors himſelf ridiculous. 

25. Add'to all this, that ſincerity is the moſt cm. 
viſdom, and an excellent inſtrument for the ſpeedy diſpatch: 
df buſineſs, it creates confidence 1 in -thoſe we have to deal 
vith, ſaves the labour of many inquiries, and brings things 
o an iſſue in a few words. "IT 

26. It. is like travelling. in a Plain beaten: road, which 
ommonly- brings a man ſooner to his journey's end than by- 

ays, in which men often looſe themſelves. In a word, 
hatſoever convenience may be thought to be in falihood 
nd diſſimulation, it is ſoon over; but the inconvenience of 
it is perpetual, becauſe it brings a man under an everlalling. 


ipeaks truth, nor truſted when perhaps he means. honeſt- 
ly; when a man bath. once forfeited the reputation of his 


— 


integrity, he is ſet faſt, and nothing will then ſerve his turn, 


neither truth nor falſhood. 


27. And J have often thought, that God hath, in his 
great wiſdom, hid from men of falfe and diſhoneſt. minds, 


he wonderful advantages of truth and integrity to the proſ- 


perity even of our worldly affairs; theſe. men are. ſo blinded 


Wy their covetouſneſs and ambition, that they cannot look. 


beyond a preſent advantage, nor forbear to ſeize upon it, 


though by ways never wg indirect; they cannot ſee ſo far, as, 
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to the remote conſequences of a ſteady integrity, and | 
vaſt benefit and advantages which it will bring a man at! 

28. Were but this ſort of men wiſe and clear ſightel 
nough to diſcern this, they would be honeſt out of very 


very; not out of any love to honeſty and virtue, but wi 


a crafty deſign to promote and advance more effectually th 
own intereſts; and therefore the juſtice of the Divine PI 
videnee hath hid this trueſt point of wiſdom from their eur 
that bad men might not be upon equal terms with the 
and upright, and ſerve their own wicked defigns by hone 
and lawful means. | 

29. Indeed if a man were ls to deal in the world for 
day, and ſhould never have occafion to converſe more wil 
mankind, never more need their good opinion or good won 
it were then no great matter (ſpeaking as to the concen 
ments of this world) if a man ſpent his reputation all at one 
and ventured it at one throw. 

30. But if he be to continue in the world, and would ha | 
the advantage of converſation whilſt he is in it, let him mak 
uſe of truth and ſincerity in all his words and actions; fat 
nothing but this will Iaft and hold out to the end; all othe 
arts will fail, but truth and integrity will carry a man thro 
and bear him out to the laſt. 

31. When Ariſtotle was once aſked, what a man . 


gain by uttering falſhoods? he replied, not to be credit 


ed when he ſhall tell the truth.“ 

The character of a lar is at once ſo hateful and contempt- 
tble, that even of thoſe who have loſt their virtue it might 
be expected, that from the violation of truth they ſhould be 
reſtrained by their pride. Almoſt every other vice that 
diſgraces human nature, may be my in countenance by 


applauſe and aſſociation. 


32. The curruptor of virgin innocence ſees himſelf envied 
by the men, and at leaſt not deteſted by the women: the 
drunkard may cally unite with beings, devoted like hirſclf 


to noiſy merriment or ſilent inſenſübility, who will celebrate 
his victories over the novices of intemperance, boaſt them- 
ſelves the companions of his proweſs, and tell with rapture 

' of the multitudes whom unſucceſsful emulation has hurried 
to the grave: even the robber and the cut-throat have theit 


followers, who admire their addreſs and intrepidity, their 
Fes of rapine, their 9 to the bang. 


Low "oy — - - "hs = 


, 


and 4 The liar, and only the lar, i is invariably and univer- 


chte ly "iefoiled, abandoned and diſowned: he has no domeſtic 
ery k nfolations,which he can oppoſe to the cenſure of mankind ;- 
11 4 can retire to no fraternity where his erimes may ſtand in- 


ad of virtues, but is given up to the hiſſes of the multi- 
de, without friend and without apologiſt. It is the pecu- 
r condition of falſhood, to be.equally deteſted by the good. 
d bad: The devils,” ſays Sir Thomas Brown, “ do not 
| lies to ene another; for truth is neceſſary to all ſocie- 
s; nor can the ſociety of hell ſubſiſt without it.“ 

. It is natural to expect, that a crime thus generally 
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ould expoſe himſelf to unabated and unpitied- infamy, with- 
t an adequate temptation; and that to guilt ſo eaſily de- 


ould not readily be found. 
35. Yet ſo it is, that in defiance of cenſure and contempt, 


d hay 
tk is frequently violated; and ſcarcely the moſt vigilant 


Mm 
83 * nd unremitted chenmſpegtion will ſecure him that mixes 
otheWith mankind, from being hourly deceived by men of whom- 


can ſcarcely be imagined, that they mean an injury to him 
profit to themſelves; even where the ſubje& of converſa- 
jon could not have been expected to put the paſſions in m. 

ion, or to have exciteÞither hope or fear, or zeal or ma- 

gnity, ſufficient to induce any man to put his reputation in 
jazard, however little he might value it, or to overpower 
e love of truth, however weak might be its influence. 
36. The caſuiſts n diligently diſtinguiſhed lies in- 
their ſeveral claſs, Ncording to their various degrees of 
nalignity: but they have, I think, generally omitted that 


rhich is moſt common, anc 
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wiedrbich, ſince the mor liſts have not given it a name, I Sap , 
the uſtinguiſh as the lie oFvanity. 
aſc To yanity muy juſtly be-imputed moſt of. the. fallhoods. 


rateybick every man perceives hourly playing upon his ear, and. 
em- perhaps MIt of thoſe that are propagated with ſucceſfss. 
tur 37. To the lie of commerce, and the lie of malice, the. 
ried votive is ſo apparent, that they are ſeldom negligently or 
heir Nimplieitly received: ſuſpicion. is always watchfub over the. 
ieir practices of intereſt ; and whatever the hope of gain, or de- 


hre of miſchief, can prompt one man to aſſert, another is 


by reaſons equally GENE. incited to refute. But vanity 
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teſted ſhould be gener erally avoided; at leaft that none 
to 


Red, and ſo ſeverely puniſhed, an adequate 3 Ef 


perhaps, not leſs miſchievous ;_ 


— 
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pleaſes herſelf with ſuch flight gratincations, and looks fo 


their influence; ſome opportunity of time and place is ne 


nor confers dignity, one would think ſhould not be defire 
ling as it is, produces innumerable narratives, all equaly 


* ? ' 
confidence of the relater. . 


22 
— 
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by numberleſs eſcapes.? who never 
a ſtorm, or take a journey into the country without more 


pathleſs foreſts or enchanted caſtles! How many muſt he; 


in every difficulty, entruſted with every ſecret, and ſummon- 
ed to every tranſaction: it is the ſupreme felicity of theſe 
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ward to pleaſure ſo remotely conſequential, that her pra 
tices raiſe no alarm, and her ſtratagems are not eafil y diſe 
vered. e i | . 
38. Vanity is, indeed, often ſuffered to paſs unpu 
ſued by ſuſpicion ; becauſe he that would watch her mot 
ons, can never be at reſt ; fraud and malice are boundedy 
ceſſary to their agency; but ſcarce any man is abſtradte 
one moment from his vanity; and he, to whom truth af 
fords no gratilications, is generally inclined to ſeek them in 
falſhoods, ef wa | 
39. It is remarked by Sir Kenelm 


8 
. 4 
8 


igby, that ever 


man has a deſire to ee ſuperior to others, though ie 


were only in having ſeen what they have not ſeen.?? ; 
Such an accidental advantage, ſinee it neither implies mer 


ſo much as to be counterfeited ; yet even this vanity, tri 
falſe, but more or leſs credible- in proportion to the {kill a 
40. How many may a man of diffuſive converſation count 


among his acquaintances, whoſe lives have been fignalized 
croſs the river but n 


adventures than befel the knight errants of ancient times in 


know, to whom portends aud Prod are of daily occur 
rence; and for whom nature is houfly Working wonders il. 
viſible to every other eye, only to ſupply them with ſubjects , 
of converſation !: FM  & 8 

41. Others there are who amufethemſelves with the dil 
ſemination of falſhood, at greater hazard of detection and W 
diſgrace : men marked out by ſome lucky Planet for uni 
verſal confidence and friendſhip, who have been gon ſulted .; 


men, to ſtun all companies with noiſy information; to ſtil , 
doubt, and overbear oppoſition, with certain knowledge oil * 
authentic intelligence. p | 

42. A liar of this kind, with a ſtrong memory or briſk 22 
imagination, is often the oracle of an obſeure club, and, till 


for 
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* 
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\controuled authority: for if a public queſtion be ſtaxted, 
was preſent at the debate: if a new faſhion be mention- 
, he was at court the firſt day of its appearance; if a new 
formance of literature draws. the attention of the public, 
has patronized the author, and ſeen his work in manu- 
ript ; if a criminal of eminence be condemned to die, he 
ten predicted his fate, and endeavoured his reformation : 
d who that lives at a diſtance from the ſcene of action, 
il! dare to contradict a man, who reports from his own 
es and ears, and to whom all perigns and affairs are thus 
timately known? 
43. This kind of falſhood is generally ſucceſsful for a 
ne, becauſe it is practiſed at firſt with timidity and cauti- 
but the proſperity of the liar is of ſhort duration; the 


yer 
nx 


95 of another leſs probable; and he goes on to triumph 
1710 er tacit credulity, till pride or ea riſes up againſt him, 
ralh 4 his companions will no longer endure to ſee him wiſer 
ab an themſelves. 


44. It is apparent, 8 the inventors of f all theſe GR;ong 
tend ſome exaltation of themſelves, and are led off by the 


ount 

iz0 uit of honor from their attendance upon truth: their 

t rratives always imply ſome conſequence in favour of their 
. 21 ‚ "1 tar * hey 11 be 8 

non l orage, their ſagacity, or their activity, their familiarity 


ith the learned, or their reception among the great; they 
e always bribed by the preſent pleaſure of ſeeing them- 
ves ſaperior to cno ehe, ſurrounded them, and receiving 
de homage of ſilent att it ion and envious admiration. 

45+ Bur vanity is ſometimes excited to fiction by leſs vi- 
le gratifications: the preſent age abounds with a race of 
s ho are content with the conſciouſneſs of falſhood, 
* d wioſe pride is to deceive others without any gain or 
un ry to t! hemfelves. Of this tribe it is the ſupreme plea- 
ei to remark a lady in the playhouſe or the park, and to 

hh, under the character of a man ſuddenly enamoured, 
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neſe . advertiſement in the news of the next day, containing 2 a 
7 ute deſcripti ion of lier pe: ſon and her dreſs. 

al 465 From this artifice, however, no other effect can be 
"- Wbccied, than perturbations which the writer can never ſee, 
riſk d d conjeduires of which he can never be informed: ſome. 


til uchief, however, he hopes he has done; and to have done 
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ne diſcovers his impoſtures, dictates to his hearers with 


ception of one ſtory is always an incitement to the forge- 


; 
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miſchief, is of ſome importance. He ſets his invention 
work again, and produces a narrative of a robbery, or 


ecutions; yet I cannot but think, that they who deftrg 


ſhame, and perplex the timorous with alarms; might ven 
properly be awakened to a ſenſe of their crimes, by denuy 
ciations of a whipping-poſt or a pillory : fince many are þ 


1. TT is obſerved in the writings of Boyle, that tlie ef 


are few operations that are nor performed by one or oth 
with ſome pecuhar advantages, which, though fingly of li 
tle importance, would by conjunction and concurrence op 
new inlets to knowledge, and give new powers to diligence, 
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murder, with all the circumſtances of time and place ace 
rately adjuſted. This 1s a jeſt of greater effect and longe 
duration: if he fixes his ſcene at a proper diſtance, he my 
for ſeveral days keep a wife in terror for her huſband, ort 
mother for her ſon ; and pleaſe himſelf with reflecting, thy 
by his abilities and addreſs ſome addition is made to ti 
miſeries of life. | | . 

47. There is, I think, an ancient law in Scotland by whid 
leajing-making was capitally puniſhed. I am, indeed, fl 


from deſiring to increaſe in this kingdom the number of e 


the cenfiflence of ſociety weaken the credit of intelligene 
and interrupt the ſecurity of life; harraſs the delicate wil 


inſenſible of right and wrong, that they have no ftandan 
of action but the law; nor feel guilt, but as they drei 
puniſhment. | | 


The Importance of Punctualiiy. 


cellency of manufactures, and the facility of labou 


would be much promoted, if the various expedients and coniiff:t, 
trivances which lie concealed in p 


"yore hands were by recſh,; 


procal communications made generally known ; for the 


2. There are in like manner ſeveral moral excellencies di * 
tributed among the various claſſes of mankind, which he thut 
converſes in the world ſhould endeavour to aſſemble in hi put 
ſelf, It was ſaid by the learned Cujacius, that he never real b. 
more than one book, by which he was not inſtructed; a, x 
he that ſhall enquire after virtue with ardour and attention, 

will ſeldom find a man by whoſe example or ſentiments H .. 
may not be improved. | = 77 


3. Every profeſſion has ſome eſſential and appropriate i pl 


* 
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ion HM, without which there can be no hope of honour or ſuc- 


„ or, and which, as it is more or leſs cultivated, confers with- 
acts ſphere of activity different degrees of merit and repu- 
long ion. As the aſtrologers range the ſubdiviſions of man- 
e mid under the planets which they ſuppoſe to influence their 


s, the moraliſt may diſtribute them according to the vir- 
s which they neceſſarily practiſe, and conſider them as 
tinguiſned by prudence or fortitude, diligence or patience. 
4. $0 much are the modes of excellence ſettled by time 
| place, that men may be heard boaſting in one ſtreet of 
at which they would anxiouſly conceal in another. The 
punds of ſcorn and eſteem, the topics of praiſe and ſatire, 


, ort 
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leſtra varied accordin g to the ſeveral virtues or vices which the | 
gene erſe of our lives has diſpoſed us to admire or abhor; but he 
e vo is ſolicitous for his own improvement, muſt not ſuffer 


t ven affairs to be limited by local reputation, but ſelec. from 
denuWry tribe of mortals their characteriſtical virtues, and con- 
are Mptrate in himſelf the ſcattered graces which ſhine ſingle in 
andan er men. | | — | „ 
drei 5. Thie chief praiſe to which a trader generally aſpires is 
at of punctuality, or an exact and rigorous obſervance of 
mmercial promiſes and engagements; nor is there any 
e of which he ſo much dreads the imputation, as of neg- 
ence and inſtability. This is a quality which the inte- 
he ell} of mankind requires to be diffuſed through all the ranks 
abouWlife, but which, however uſeful and valuable, many ſeem 
d colfſatent to want; it is conſidered as a vulgar and ignoble 
V TeOtue, below the ambition of greatneſs or attention of wit, 
r theW@recly requiſite among men of gaiety and ſpirit, and ſold 
- oths its highelt rate when it is ſacrificed to a frolic or a jeſt. 
of ln, Every man has daily occaſion to remark. what vexa- 
e opens and inconveniencies ariſe from this privilege of deceiy- 
enes. one another. The active and vivacious have ſo long diſ- 
ies diined the reſtraints of truth, that promiſes and appoint- 
ne thats have loſt their cogency, and both parties neglect their 
n hinpulations, becauſe each concludes that they will be brox- 
er ei by the other. = 2 | 5 


3 Negligence is firſt admitted in trivial affairs, and ſtrength- 
2nt1008.3 by petty indulgencies. He that is not yet hardened - 


ande cuſtom, ventures not on the violation of important en- 


ements, but thinks himſelf bound by his word in caſes 
ate u property or danger, though he allows himſelf to forget 
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darkens thoſe moments with expectation, ſuſpence, uncer 


vlleges. 


and being naturally gentle and flexible, was induſtrious, 


at what time he is to meet ladies in the park, or at 11 4 
tavern his friends are expecting him. 5 Try 
8. This laxity of honour would be more tolerable, if MF" 


could be reſtrained to the play-houle, the ball-room, or Mn 


card-table; yet even there it is ſufficiently troubleſome, af 


tainty and reſentment, which are ſet aſide for the ſofts 
pleaſures of life, and from which we naturally hope for . 
mingled enjoyment, and total relaxation. But he that fi 


fers the ſlighteſt breach in his morality, can ſeldom tell wh '* 
ſhall enter it, or how wide it ſhall be made; when a paliay Tf as 
is opened, the inilux of corruption 13 every moment weariy h 
down oppoſition, aud by fiow degrees deluges the heart. et 
9. Aliger entered the world a 3 berth of lively imaginatio T a 
tro 


extenſive \ views, and untainted * e His curioſityi 
cited him to range from place to place, and try all the van 
ties of converſation; his elegance of addreſs and fertility 
ideas gained him friends wherever he appeared; or at le 
he found the general kindneſs of reception always ſhewn to 
young man whole birth and fortune gave him a claim ton 
tice, and who has neither by vice or fol ty deſtroyed his p 


10. Aliger wis p-afed with this general ſmile of mark 


preſerve 1t by compliance and officiouſneſs, but did not 
his deſire of plealing to vitiate his integrity. It 8 
ellabliſhed mexim, that a promiſe is never to be broken; nf 
Was it witho ur long reluct Sa oy : he once {ngncred himſe 
to * drawn away. from a feſtal engagement by the import 
y of and her compauy. : | be. 

a 1. He ſpent the e vent ng, as is uſual ia the rudiments( 11 7 
vice, vith perturbation an 41 impertect enjoyment, and m 4 f 


s I 3 Nie co 
his ditap pointed rien 2 in the morn ing with contiilion 0 A 
(8 
excuſes, Hits compan ions, not ace tawed to ſuch fri” ©? 
e 
tous anxiety, laughct at his unea un Js, comporn ded tle.” © 
1 Joo 
tence for a hot tle, gan e him cou ag © to bre ak his word.” a 
d | | les. 
4 1117 ne 8 ain IE I the * enalt Yo | b . . 
12. He vi EE the flame cx Port ment upon anot! yz 
oo th, 11 + 1 . 
nd found them equally ready to coe der it as a 0 16. 1 
c Fautt, always incident to a man of quickneſs and guet) s 
i ne 


by degrees be began to thiok hinfelf at liberty to Lale 
alt 4 40% tation, and was no lopger ſhocked at the Lurpil 


f. fallnood. He made no difficulty to promiſe his preſence 
t diſtant places, and if hiitleiIneſs happened to creep upon 


n, while he ſunk to Jeep in a chair, held ten tables in con- 
nual expectation of his entrance. 
13. He found it ſo pleaſant to live in perpetual vacancy, 


d religaed himſelf to carcleſſaels and diſſipation, without 


revard to the future or the paſt, or any other motive of 


J Its 


immediate pleaſure. The abſent were immediately for- 
tten, and the hopes or fears of others had no influence up- 
his conduct. He was in ſpeculation completely juſt, but 
ver kept his promiſe to a creditor ; he was benevolent, 
it always deceived thoſe friends whom he undertook to 
ttronize or aſſiſt; he was prudent, but ſuffered his affairs 
be embarraſſed for want of REY his accounts at ſtated, 
mes. 
14. He courted a young lady, and tins the ſettlements 
re drawn, took a ramble into the country on the day ap- 
inted to fign them. He reſolved to travel, and ſent his 
mY on ſhip- board, but delayed to follow them till he loft 
b paſſage. He was ſummoned as an evidence in a cauſe 
great importance, and loitered in the way till the trial 


med an intereſt in a borough, his opponent contrived by 
ne agents, who knew his temper, to lure him away on 
day of election. 


ind crimes, which others, leſs kind or civil, would 
pe. His courteſy invites application, his promifeh Pro- 
te dependence; he has pockets filled with petitions, 
ich he intends Gihe time to deitver and enforce, and his 


as yt 


& to comply; but time ſlips imperceptibly away, While 
is either idle or buſy :; his friends loſe their opportu- 
„ and charge upon him their | e and cala- 
123, 
this character, however contemptible, is not peculiar to 
ger | 

8 0 

0. They whoſe activity of i imagination is often ſhifting 
ſcenes of expectation are e ſubject to ſuch el - 
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im, would fit at home with great tranquillity, and has of- 


lat he ſoon diſmiſſed his attention as an uſelefs incumbrance, 


tion than the impulſe of a ſudden defire, or the attraction - 


| ;paſt, It is faid, then when he had with great expence 


15. His benerdlence draws him into the commiſſion of a 


le covered with letters of requeſt, with which he pur 


* 
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lies of caprice as make all their actions fortuitous, defin 
the value of their friendſhip, obſtruct the efficacy of thy 
virtues, and ſet them below the meaneſt of thoſe that peri 
in their reſolutions, execute what they deſign, and perfon 
what * have 8 


rerciſ and Temperance the be/t ober wette 


Healih. 

ODILV labour is of two kinds, either that oi 

| | a man ſubmits to for his livelihood, or that whi 
he undergoes for his pleafure. 'The latter of them ge 
rally changes the name of labour for that of exerciſe, h 
differs only from ordinary labour as it riſes from anoik 
motive. 


A country life abounds in both theſe kinds of Iabour,d n 
for that reaſon gives a man a greater ſtock of health,: . 
conſequently a more perfect enjoyment of himſelf, than u * 
other way of life. oh 

2. I conſider the body as a ren of tubes and glands, . 
to uſe a more ruſtic phraſe, a bundle of pipes and ſtraine 6 
Itted to one another after ſo wonderful a manner, as to md 
a proper engine for the ſoul to work with. This deſcn Th. 
tion does not only comprehend the bowels, bones, tend * 
veins, nerves and arteries, but every muſcle and every ly A 
ture, which is a compoſition of fibres, that are ſo many i . 
perceptible tubes or pipes interwoven on alt ſides with 1 im an 
ble glands or ſtrainers. | _ 
3. This general idea of a buman body, without co . 
dering it in its niceties of anatomy, let us ſee how abſoll - 
ly neceſſary labour js for the right preſervation of it. Th 4 
muſt be frequent motions and agitations, to mix, digg, | 
and ſeparate the juices contained in it, as well as to d baſs 
and cleanſe that infinitude of pipes and ſtrainers of whucl =D 
is compoſed, and to give their ſolid parts a more firm I , 
laſting tone. Labour or exerciſe ferments the humo * f 
caſts them into their proper channels, throws off redund 5 
cies, and helps nature in thoſe ſecret diſtributions, | with. ö 
which the body cannot ſubſiſt in its vigour, nor the ſoul , 
with cheerfulneſs. 8 
4. I might here mention the effects which this has u x | 


al the ale of the mind, * Keeping the underianl "Sk 


ody. It is to a neglect in this particular that we muſt 
ſcribe the ſpleen, which is fo frequent in men of ſtudious 


f the other ſex are ſo often ſubject. 


gr it, by giving ſuch an activity to the limbs, and ſuch a 
liancy to. every part, as neceſſarily produce thoſe compreſ- 


motions that are neceſſary for the preſervation of ſuch a 
ſtem of tubes and glands as has been before- mentioned. 
\nd that we might not want inducements to engage us in 
ich an exerciſe of the body as is proper for its welfare, it 
ſo ordered, that nothing valuable can be procured with- 


aiment are not to be come at without the toil of the hands 
d tweat of the brows, - - 

6. Providence furniſhes materials, but expects that we 
ould work them up ourſelves. . The earth muſt be labour- 
! before it gives his increaſe, and when it is forced into its 
rral products, how _ hands mult they paſs through 
ore they are fit for uſe ? Manufactures, trade, and agri- 
ulture, naturally employ-more than nineteen parts of the 
ecies in twenty; and as for thoſe who are not obliged ta 
bour, by the condition in which they are born, they are 


enſelves in that voluntary labour which goes by the name 
| exerciſe, 


buſineſs of this kind, and has hung ſeveral parts of his 
buſe with the trophies of his former labours. The walls 
his great hall are covered with the horns of ſeveral kinds 
fdeer that he has killed in the chace, which he thinks the 
oſt valuable furniture of his houſe, as they afford him fre- 
s topics of diſcourſe, and ſhew that he a not been 
. 


d with hay, which his mother ordered to be hung up in 


E 2 
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fear, the imagination untroubled, and refining thoſe foirt 5 0G 
hat are neceſſary for the proper exertion of our intellectual 
acultics, during the preſent laws of union between ſoul and 


nd ſedentary tempers, as well as the vapours to which thoſe . 
Had not exerciſe been abſolutely neceſſary for our 


ell being, nature would not have made the body ſo proper 


ons, extentions, contortious, dilations, and all other kinds 


ut it. Not to mention riches and honour, even food and 


lore miſerable than the reſt of mankind, unleſs they indulge 


7. My friend Sir Roger hath been an indefatigable [EVER 


8. At the lower end of the hall is a leh otters ſkin ftuf- | 


planes and the knight looks "op; it with great ſatis- 
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faction, becauſe it ſeems he was but nine years old when li 
kind of arſenal filled with- guns of ſeveral ſizes and i invent 


woods, and deftroyed many thoufands of pheaſants, par. 
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dog killed him. A little room adjoining to the hall is; 
ons, with which the knight has made great havock in ti 
tridges and woodcocks. His ſtable doors are patched Wii 


noſes that belonged to foxes of the knight” s on. Hunting 
down.. 


9. Str Roger e weck 18 e <4 them that, for- diſtinctia na 
lake, has a braſs nail truck through it, which coſt him aboufſpl 
"> hours ndin 8. C carried him through half a dozen cou th. 
ties, killed him a brace of geldings, and Toft about half h 

dogs. This the knight looks upon as one of the greateMas 
exploits-of tas life, no, 

10. The perverie widow, whom 1 kave given "TH T7 os 
count of, was the death of ſeveral foxes ; for Sir Roger halfiſitu 
told me, that in the courſe of his amonre he patched th 

weſtern door of his fable. Whenever the widow was en kin 
el, the foxes were {ure to pay for it. In- proportion as lu anc 
paſſion for the widow abated and old age came on, he |Win 
off fox-hunting ; but a hare is not yet ſafe that fits witliſf iag 
ten miles of his houſe. wit 

11. There is no kind. of- exerciſe which I would: ſo n all 
commend to my readers of both. ſexes as this of riding, aff aft« 
there is none which ſo much conduces to health, and is e the 
ry way accommodated to the body, according to the da ner 
which J have given of it. Dr. Sydenham is very laviſh i 
its praiſes ; and if the reader will ſee the mechanical eff exe 
of it at length, he may find them in a book publiſhed i par 
many years ſince, under the title of Medicina Cymniſtica. Nast 

12: For my own part when I am in town, for want thr: 
theſe opportunities, I exerciſe myſelf an hour every moni con 
ing upon a dumb bell that is placed in a corner of my roof all | 
and pleaſes me the more becauſe it does every. thing I able 
quire in the moſt profound iilence.. My land-lady fl 1 
her daughters are ſo well acquainted with my hours of e hov 
erciſe, that they never come into my room to diſturb st 

whilſt I am ringing. ared 
13. When I was ſome years younger than Tam at ret cha 

I uſed to employ myſelf. in a more laborious diverſion, uliſſ ciſe 

J learned from a Latin treatiſe of exerciſe, that is writ] ano! 
with great erudition: It is there called the Skiomachi,F proc 


' 
m 


he ſighting with a man's own ſhadow; and conſiſts in the 
randiſhing of two ſhort ſticks graſped in each hand, and 
loaded with plugs of lead at each end. This opens the 
cheſt, exerciſes the limbs, and gives a man all the pleaſure of 
boxing, without the blows. 


that time which they employ in controverſies and diſputes 
about nothing, in His me:hoad of Þghting with their own 


ſpleen, which makes them uneaſy to the public as well as to 
themſelves. 


noc fulfilled the buſineſs of the day when I do not thus em- 
ploy the one in labour and exerciſe, as well as the other in 
udy and contemplation. 5 | 75 os 

15. There is a Rory in the Arabian Nights Tales, of a 
king who had long languiſhed under an ill habit of body, 
and had taken abundance of remedies to no purpoſe. At 
length, ſays the fable, a phyſician cured him by the follow- 
iag method: he took an hollow ball of wood, and filled it 
with ſeveral drugs; after which he cloſed it up ſo artifici- 
ſo ref ally chat nothing appeared. He likewiſe took a mall, and 
7, Natter having hollowed the handle, and that part which ſtrikes 
seu the ball, incloſed in them ſeveral drugs after the ſame man- 
ide ner as in the ball itſelf. | : £ | 
in i 16. He then ordered the ſultan who was his patient, to 
He exerciſe himſelf early in the morning with theſe rightly pre- 
d u pared inſtruments, till ſuch times as he ſhould ſweat ; when, 
a. s the ſtory goes, the virtue of the medicaments perſpiring 
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As I am a compound of ſoul and body, I confider myſelf 
as obliged to a double ſcheme of duties; and think I have 


14. 1 could wiſh that ſeveral Ld men would lay out 


hadows. It might conduce ver much to evaporate the 


nt through the wood, had ſo good an influence on the ſultan's 


mon conſtitution that they cured him of an indiſpoſition which 
roof all the compoſitions he had taken inwardly had not been 
I WW able to remove. © | 

' al 17. This eaftern allegory is finely contrived to ſhew us 
of ell how beneficial bodily labour 1s to health, and that exerciſe 


bis the moſt effectual phyſic. I have deſcribed in my hun- 


cred and fifteenth paper, from the general ſtructure and me- 


rele chaniſm of an human body, how abſolutely neceſſary exer- 
why ciſe is for its preſervation ; I ſhall in this place recommend 


rrith another great preſervative of health, which in many caſes 


nia, ¶ produces the ſame effects as exerciſe, and may in ſome mea- 
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ſure ſupply its place, where opportunities of exerciſe are 
| wanting. 


18. The preſervative I am ſpeaking of is T emperance, 
which has thoſe particular advantages above all other means 


of health, that it may be practiſed by all ranks and conditi. 


ons, at any ſeaſon, or in any place. It is a Kind of regimen. 


into which every man may put himſelf, without interrupti. 


on to buſineſs, expence of money, or loſs of time. If exer. 


ciſe throws off all Tuperiuics temperance prevents them ; 
if exerciſe clears the veſſels, temperance neither fſatiates nor 
over- ſtrains them: if exerciſe raiſes proper ferments in the 


humours, and promotes the circulation of the blood, tem. 


perance gives nature her full play, and enables her to 


exert herſelf in all her force and vigour : if exerciſe difit'| 


pates a growing diſtemper, temperance ſtarves it. 
19. Phyſic, for the molt parts, is nothing elſe but the 


ſubſtitute of exerciſe or temperance. Medicines are indeed 


abſolutely neceſſary in acute diſtempers, that cannot wait 
the flow operations of, thele two great inſtruments of health; 
but did men live in an habitual courſe of exerciſe and tem. 
perance, there would be but little occaſion for them. Ac- 


cordingly we find that thoſe parts of the world are the moſt 
healthy, where they ſubſiſt by the chace; and that men liv: 


ed longeſt when their lives were employed i in hunting, and 


whey they had little food beſides what they caught. 


20. Bliſtering, cupping, bleeding, are ſeldom of uſe to, 


any but to the idle and intemperate; as all thoſe inward 


applications, which are ſo much in practice among us, are, 
| dor the molt part, nothing elfe but expedients to make lux. 


uxy conſiſtent with health The apothecary is per petualh 
employed i in countermining the cook and the vintner. It is 


laid of Diogenes, that meet ing a young man who was going 


to a feaſt, he took him up in the ſtrect, and carried him 
home to his friends, as one who was running into imminent 
danger, had he not prevented him. 

21. What would that philoſopher have ſaid, had he been 
at the gluttony of a modern meal ? would not he have 
thought the maſter of a family mad, and have begged lis 


ſervant to tie down his hands, had he ſeen him devour fowl, 


fiſh, and fleſh ; ſwallow oil and vinegar, wines and ſpices; 
throw down fallads of twenty different herbs, ſauces of an 
hundred ingredients, confections and fruits of numberlch 
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fweets and flavours ? what unnatural motions and counter- 


= ferments muſt ſuch a medley of intemperance produce in the 

body ? For my part, when I behold a faſhionable table ſet 
ory out in all its magnificence, I fancy, that I fee gouts and drop- 
= hes, fevers and lethargies, with other innumerable diſtem- 


iti. J pers, lying in ambuſcade among the diſhes. 


WAY 22. Nature delights in the moſt plane and ſimple diet. 


t. Exery animal, but man, keeps to one diſh. Herbs are the 
<-F {0d of this ſpecies, fiſh of that, and fleſh of a third. Man 
mW ills upon every thing that comes in his way: not the ſmall- 
eſt fruit or excreſcence of the earth, ſcarce a berry, or a 
muſhroom, can eſcape him. 5 

It. is impoſſible to lay down any determinate rule for tem- 


in another; but there are few that have lived any time in 
the world, who are not jadges of their own conſtitutions, ſo 
far as to know what kinds and what proportions of food do 
beſt agree with them. EOF abr 

23. Were I to conſider my readers as my patients, and 
to preſcribe ſuch a kind of temperance as is accommodated 
to all perſons, and ſuch as is particularly ſuitable to our cli- 
mate and way of living, I would copy the following rules 
of a very eminent phyſician. Make your whole repaſt out 
„of one diſh. If you indulge in a ſecond, avoid drinking a- 


nd ny thing ſtrong till you have finiſhed your meal: at the ſame 


time abſtain from all ſauces, or at leaſt ſuch as are not the 
to moſt plain and ſimple. Je = 
10 24. A man could not be well guilty of gluttony, if he 
"© I fuck to theſe few obvious and eaſy rules. In the firſt caſe, 


- 
- 
- 
— 


„there would be no variety of taſtes to ſolicit his palate, and 


7 occakon exceſs; nor in the ſecond any artificial provoca- 
dies to relieve ſatiety, and create a falſe appetite. Were I 


5 to preſcribe a rule for drinking, it ſhould be formed upon a 


in faying quoted by Sir William Temple; The firſt glaſs for my- 


M ſelf, the ſecond for my friends, the third for good humour, and 
the fourth for my enemies. But becaule-it is impoſſible for 


* one who lives in the world to diet himſelf always in fo phi- 
5 loſophical a manner, I think every man ſhould have his days 
n of abſtinence, according as his conſtitution will permit. 

' 25. Theſe are great reliefs to nature, as they qualify her 


or ſtruggling with hunger and thirſt, whenever any diſtem- 


per or duty of life may put her upon ſuch difficulties ; and 


— 
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perance, becauſe what is luxury in one may be temperance 
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at the foe time give her an opportunity of extricating her 
ſelf from her oppreſſions, and recovering the ſeveral tones 
and ſprings of her diſtended veſſels. Beſides that, abſtinence 
well- timed often kills a fickneis in embryo, and deſtroys the 
firſt feeds of an indiſpoſition. 

26. It is obſerved by two or three ancient authors, that 
Socrates, notwithſtanding he lived in Athens during that 
great. plague, which has made ſo much noiſe through all a- 
ges, and has been celebrated at different times by ſuch emi. 
neat hands; I ſay, notwithſtanding that he lived in the time 
of this devouring peſtileace, he. never caught the leaſt infec- 
tion, which thoſe writers unanimoully aſcribe to that unin- 
terrupted temperance which he always obſerved. 

27. And here I cannot but mention an obſervation 
which I have often made, upon reading the lives of the phi- 
loſophers, and comparing them with any ſeries of kings or 
If we confider theſe anci- 
ent ſages, a great part of whoſe philoſophy. conſiſted in a 
temperate and *abſtemious courſe of life, one would think 
the life of a philoſopher and the life of a man were of two 
different dates. For we find, that the generality of theſe 
wie men were nearer a hundred than ſixty yours of age at 
the time of their reſpective deaths. 

28; But the moſt remarkable inſtance of the efficacy of 
temperance towards the procuring of long life, is what we 
meet with in a little book publiſhed by Lewis Cornaro the 
Venetian; which I the rather mention, becauſe it is of un- 


doubted: hs: as the late Venetian ambaſſador, who was 
ot tae fame. tally, atteſted more than once in couverſation, 
when he readed in England. Cornaro, who was the Au: 
thor of the little treatiſe I am mentioning, was of an 1afirm 
| conflitution, till about forty, when by obſtinately perſiſting 


in an exact courſe of temperance, he recovered a perfect 
ſtate of health; inſomuch that at fourſcore he publiſhed 
his book which Sos been tranſlated into Engliſh, under the 
title of Sure and certain methods of attaining a long and Heal. 


thy life. 


29. He lived to give a hid or fourth edition of it, and 
after having paſſed his hundredth year, died without pain or 


agoay, and like one who falls aſleep. The treatiſe J men- 
tion has been taken notice of by ſeveral eminent authors, 


and is written with ſuch a ſpirit of cheerfulneſs, religion 
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and good ſenſe, as are the natural concomitants of tempe- 
rance and ſobriety. The mixture of the old man in it is 


rather a recommendation than a diſcredit to it. 


The Du y of Secrecy. ha 
I is related by Quintus Curtius, that the Perſians al- 
- ways conceived a laſting and invinctble contempt of a 


man who had violated the laws of ſecrecy: for they thou ght 


that, however he might be deficient in the qualities reguilite = 
to actual excellence, the negative virtues at leaſt were always ys 
in his power, and though he perhaps conld not ſpeak well 
if he was to try, it was till eaſy for him not to ſpeak, 

2. In this opinion of the eaſineſs of ſecrecy, they ſeem to 
have confidered it as oppoſed, not to treachery, but loquaci- 
ty, and to have conceived the man, whom they thus cenſur- 
ed, not frighted by menaces to reveal, or bribed by promiſ- 
es to betray, but incited by the mere pleaſure of talking, or 
ſome other motive equally trivial, to lay open lis heart with- 
out reflection, and to let winter he knew lip from him, 
only for want of power to retain it. : 

3. Whether, by their ſettled and avowed "I of thought- 
leſs talkers, the Perſians were able to diffuſe to any great 
extent, tae virtue of taciturnity; ave are hindered by the 
diſtances of thoſe times from being able to diſcover, there 
being very few memoirs remaining "of the court of Perſepo- 
lis, nor any diſt inct accounts handed down to us of their - 
office clerks, their ladies of the hed-chamber, their attornies, 
their chamber-maids, or their footmen. 

4. In theſe latter ages, though the old animoſity againfl 
a prattler is Rill retained, it appears wholly to have loft its 
effects upon the conduct of mankind; for ſecrets are ſo ſel- 
dom kept, that it may with ſome reaſon be doubted, whether 
the ancients were not miſtaken i in their firit poſtulate, whe- 
ther tl. e quality of retention be fo generally beſtowed, and 
whether a ſecret has not ſome ſubtile volatility, by which it 
eſcapes almoſt imperceptibly at the ſmalleſt vent; or ſome 
power of fermentation, by which it expands iter ſo as to 
burit the heart that will not give it way. NS | 

5. Thoſe that ſtudy either the body or the mind of man, 


very often find the moſt ſpecious and pleaſing theory falling 


under the weight of contrary een and inftead of 


* 
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gratifying their vanity by inferring effects from cauſes, they 


ever abſurd it may be thought to boaſt an honour, by an act 


and gratifies his pride without ſuffering himſelf to belierc 


tain forfeiture of his friendſhip, if he diſcovers that they be- 


are repoſited with us in truſt, and involve the happineſs ot 
convenience of ſuch as we have no right to expoſe to hazard 
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are always reduced at laſt to conjecture cauſes from effects. 
That it is eaſy to be ſecret, the ſpeculatiſt can demonſtrate 
in his retreat, and therefore thinks himſelf juſtified in plac. 
ing confidence; the man of the world knows, that, whether 
difficult or not, it is uncommon, and therefore finds hin:{:'f 
rather inclined to fearch after the reaſon of this vnircr{a] 
failure in one of the moſt important duties of ſociciy. 

6. The vanity of being known to be truſted with a ſecret 
is generally one of the chief motives to diſcloſe it; for how. 


that ſhews it was conferred. without merit, yet moſt men 
ſeem rather inclined to confeſs the want of virtue than of 
importance, and more willingly ſhew their influence and 
their power, though at the expence of their probity, than 
glide through life with no other pleaſure than the private 
conſciouſneſs of fidelity: which, while it is preſerved, mull 
be without praiſe, e from the fngle perſon who tries 
and knows 1t. 

7. Therę are many ways of telling a ſecret, by which a 
man exempts himſelf from the reproaches of his conſcience, 


that he impairs his virtue. He tells the private affairs of hiz 
patron, or his friend, only to thoſe from whom he would not 
conceal his own; he tells them to thoſe who have no temp- 
tation to betray their truſt, or with a denunciation of a cer- 


come public. 

8. Secrets are frequently told in the ardour of kindneſs, 
or of love, for the ſake of proving, by ſo important a ſacri 
fice, the ſincerity of profeſſions, or the warmth of tender 
neſs; but with this motive, though it be ſometimes ftrong 
in itſelf, vanity generally concurs, ſince every man deſires to 
bs moſt eſteemed by thoſe whom he loves, or with whom 
be converſes, with whom he paſſes his hours of pleaſure, and 
to whom he retires from buſineſs and from care. 

9. When the diſcovery of ſecrets is under conſideration, 
there is always a diſtinction carefully to be made betweer 
our own and thoſe of another, thoſe of which we are fully... 
maſters as they effect only our own intereſt, and thoſe which; 1... 


 ſeer 


_- 
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experiments upon their lives, without their eonſent. To 


5 ll our own ſecrets is generally folly, but that folly is with- 
ts Ii guilt; to communicate thoſe with which we are entruſt- 


1 is always treachery, and treachery for the molt part com- 
ined with folly. / TO | „ 

10. There have, indeed, been ſome enthuſiaſtic and irra- 
onal zealots for friendſhip, who have maintained, and per- 
aps believed, that one friend has a right to all that is in 


ſſeſſion of another; and that therefore it is a violation of 


: jndneſs to exempt any ſecret from this boundleſs confi- 
aa Race; accordingly a late femal miniſter of ſtate has been 
wo. ameleſs enough to inform the world, that fhe uſed, when 


of evanted to extract any thing from her ſovereign, to re- 
jad her of Montaigue's reaſoning, who has determined, 


* hat to tell a ſecret to a friend is no breach of fidelity, be- 

ate Puſe the number of perſons truſted is not multiplied, a man 
his friend being virtually the fame. 

= 11. That ſuch a fallacy could be impoſed upon any hu- 


an underſtanding, or that an author could have been ima- 
need to advance a poſition ſo remote from truth and reaſon 


puld preſs his principle, would ſcarcely have been credible, 


WW not this lady kindly ſhewn us how far weakneſs may be 
0 Juded, or indolence amuſed. „ 
W. 12. But finge it appears, that even this ſophiſtry has been 
* le, with the help of a ſtrong deſire to repoſe in quiet up- 
che underſtanding of another, to miſlead honeſt intenti- 
„ end an underſtanding not contemptible, it may not be 
* 2 perfluous to remark, that thoſe things which are common 
*. nong friends are only ſuch as either poſſeſſes in his own 


lon, Without this limitation, confidence. mult run on 
ſthout end, the ſecond perſon may tell the ſecret to the 
ird upon the ſame principle as he received it from the 


was the firſt intention chiefly to coneęal it. | 
13. The confidence which Caius has of the faithfulneſs of 


r 
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y otherwiſe than as a declaimer, to ſhew to what extent 
could ſtretch his imagination, and with what ſtrength he 


ght, and can alienate or deſtroy without injury to any other” 


i, and the third may hand it forward to à fourth, till at 
tit is told in the round of friendſhip to them from whom 
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tius is nothing more than an opinion which himſelf, can. 
t know to be true, and which Claudius, who firſt tells 
ſecret to Caius, may N at leaſt may ſuſpect, to be 
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falſe ; and therefore the truſt is transferred by Caws, if 
reveal what has been told him, to one from whom the p 
fon originally concerned would probably have withheld | 
and whatever may be the event, Caius has hazarded the hy 
pineſs of his friend, without neceſſity and without permiſ 
on, and has put that truſt in the hand of fortune which u 
given only to virtue. e | 
14. All the arguments upon which a man who is telly 
the private affairs of another may ground his confidence; 
ſecurity, he muſt upon reflection know to be uncertain, 
cauſe he finds them without effect upon himſelf. When! 
is imagining that Titius will be cautious from a regard! 
his intereſt, his reputation, or his duty, he ought to ref 
that he is himſelf at that inſtant acting in oppoſition tot 
theſe reaſons, and revealing what intereſt, - reputation a 


duty direct him to conceal. | | 
* 15. Every one feels that he ſhould confider the man i 
capable of truſt, who believed himſelf at liberty to tell wha 
*ever he knew to the firſt whom he ſhould conclude deſe 
ing of his confidence: therefore Caius, in admitting Titi 
to the affairs imparted only to- himſelf, violates his fait 
fince he acts contrary to the intention of Claudius, to whe 
that faith was given. For promiſes of friendſhip, are, hi 
all others, uſeleſs and vain, unleſs they are made in ſon 
| known ſenſe, adjuſted and acknowledged by both parties 
16. J am not ignorant that many queſtions may be ft 
ed relating to the duty of ſecrecy, where the affairs are 
public concern; where ſubſequent reaſons may ariſe to alt 
| the appearance and nature of the truſt; that the manner 
8 which the ſecret was told may change the degree of obl 
= tion; and that the principles upon which a man is chok 
iS " for a confident may not always equally conſtrain him. 
| 17. But theſe ſcruples, if not too intricate, are of toos 
| tenſive conſideration for my preſent purpoſe, nor are th 
ſuch as generally occ ar in common life; and though a 
iſtical knowledge be uſeful in proper hands, yet it 0 
by no means to be careleſsly expoſed, ſince moſt will ult 
rather to lull than awaken their own conſeiences ; and 
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'$ :th-cads of reaſoning, on whieh truth is ſuſpended, are lover 
= quently drawn to fuch /fabtility, that common eyes Cann, fac 
. : perceive, and common ſenſibility cannot feel them. pas ne 
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o perplexing and dangerous, that, next to him who is com- 
(elled to truſt, I chink him unhappy who is choſen to be 
ruſted; Hr he is often involved in ſcruples without the li- 


frequently drawn into guilt, under the appearance of friends 
hip and honeſty; and ſometimes ſubjected to ſuſpicion by 
he treachery of others, who are engaged without his 


ent has generally more, and when he is at laſt betrayed, is 
> doubt on whom he ſhall fix the crime. | 

19. The rules therefore that I ſhall propoſe concerning 
crecy, and from which I think it not ſafe to deviate, with- 


tations, to accept ſuch confidence when it is offered. 
hen a ſecret is once admitted, to conſider the truſt as of a 


nd therefore not to be violated for any incidental conveni- 
nce, or flight appearance of contrary fitneſs. 


_—_— 


„ Cheerfulneſs. 


he mind. Mirth is ſhort and tranſient, cheerfulneſs fixed 
nd permanent. Thoſe are ofter. raiſed into the greateſt 


4 ranſports of mirth, vrho are ſubject to the greateſt depreſſi- 
who "ns of melancholy : on the contrary, cheerfulneſs though it 
Mo oes not give the mind ſuch an exquiſite gladneſs, prevents 


lah of lightning that breaks through a gloom of clouds, 
nd glitters for a moment; eheerfulneſs keeps up a kind of 
ay: light in the mind, and fills it with a ſteady and perpetual 
erenit y. | | I Ws 


2. Men of auſtere principles look upon mirth as too wan- 


* 


le facred perſon who was the great pattern of perfection, 
pa never ſeen to laugh. 5 | 23 
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18. The whole doctrine as well as practice of ſecrecy is 
erty of calling in the help of any other underſtanding; he 


nowledge in the ſame ſchemes, for he that has one confi- 


ut long and exact deliberation, are Never to ſolicit the 
nowledge of a ſecret. Not willingly nor without many li- 


ery high nature, important to ſociety, and ſacred as truth, 


J HAVE always preferred cheerfulneſs to mirth. The 


| latter I conſider as an act, the former as a habit of 


s from falling into any depths of forrow. Mirth is like a 


y N a 
＋ m and diſſolute for a ſtate of probation, and as filled with 
nd ertain triumph and inſolence of heart that is inconſiſtent 
* ith a life which is every moment obnoxious to the greateſt 


agers. Writers of this complexion have obſerved, that 


_ each of theſe accounts. The man who is poſſeſſed of thi 


him. 
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towards him. A cheeaful mind is not only diſpoſed to b 


| kindly an affect upon it. 
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3. Cheerfulneſs of mind is not liable to any of theſe en 
ceptions ; it is of a ſerious and compoſed nature; it dog 
not throw the mind into a condition improper the pre 
ſent ſtate of humanity, and is very conſpicuous ihe ch 
racters of thoſe who are looked upon as the greateſt philo 
fophers among the heathens, as well as ameng thoſe wh 
have been deſervedly eſteemed as ſaints and holy men amony 
chriſtians. | | 

4. If we conſider cheerfulneſs in three lights, with regatl 
to ourſelves, to thoſe we converſe with, and to the, gre 
Author of our being, i will not a little recommend itſelf q 


excellent frame of mind, is not only eafy in his thought, 
but a perfect maſter of all the powers and faculties of thy 
foul : his imagination is always clear, and his judgment un 
diſturbed : his temper is eaſy and unruffled, whether in ac 
on or ſolitude. He comes with a reliſh to all thoſe good 
which nature has provided for him, taſtes all the pleaſures d 
the creation which are poured about him, and does not fe 
the full weight of thoſe accidental evils which may beta 


5. If we conſider him in relation to the perſons whor 
he converſes with, it naturally produces love and good w 


affable and obliging, but raiſes the fame good humour i 1 
thoſe who come within its influence. A man finds himſelſſtene. 
pleaſed, he docs not know why, with the cheerfulneſs of hi * 
companion: it is like a ſudden ſunſhine that awakens a ſſh, j;, 
cret delight in the-mind, without her attending to it. Thi $ ap 
heart rejoices of its own accord, and naturally flows out inte ng 1 
friendſhip and benevolence towards the perſon who has A 


6. When I conſider this cheerful tate of mind in its thir 
relation, I cannot but look upon it as a conſtant, habitus 
gratitude to the great Author of nature. An inward ehee 
tulneſs is an implicit praiſe and thankſgiving to Providenc 
under all its diſpenſations. It is a kind of acquieſcence ! 
the ſtate wherein we are placed, and a ſecret approbatioſhame 
of the Divine will in his conduct towards man. It 

7. There are but two things, which in my opinion, cahude, 
reaſonably deprive us of this cheerfulneſs of heart. T 
rtt of theſe is the fenſe of guilt. A man who lives in 


7 # =" Yau, — —»„— — — — — OO —w— 
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ate of vice and impenitence can have no title to that even- 
- OUR «fs and tranquillity of mind which is the health of the ſoul, 


de and the natural effect of virtue and innocence. Cheerful- 
Prof els in an ill man deſerves a harder name than language can 
churnimm us with, and is many degrees beyond what we com- 


hie zonly call folly or madneſs. | x 
8. Atheiſm, by which I mean a diſbelief of a Supreme 
on Being, and conſequently of a future ſtate, under whatſoever 
title it ſhelters {tfelf, may likewiſe very reaſonably deprive 
a man of this cheerfulneſs of temper. There is ſomething 
e particularly gloomy and offenſive to human nature in the 
proſpect of non-exiſtence, that I cannot but wonder, with 
many excellent writers, how it is poſſible for a man to outhve 
he ex pectation of it. For my own part, I think the be- 
ing of a God is ſo little to be doubted, that it is almoſt the | 
 Uonly truth we are ſure of, and ſuch a truth as we meet L 
rich in every object, in every occurrence, and in every 
thought. ww Re | e 1 
9. If we look into the characters of this tribe of infidels, 
e generally find they are made up of pride, ſpleen, and ca- 
il: it is indeed no wonder, that men, Who are unealy to 0 
hemſelves, ſhould be ſo to the reſt of the world; and how = 
hon; it poſſible for a man to be otherwiſe than uneaſy in him- 5 
elf, who is in danger every moment of looſing his entire ex“ 
0 ilence, and dropping into nothing? vt 
10. The vicious man and Atheiſt have therefore no pre- q 
| 
L 


Ir ü 

nſel ence to cheerfulneſs, and would act very unreaſonably, j 
F ould they endeavour after it. It is impoſſible for any one 1 
a le) live in good humour, and enjoy his preſent exiſtence, who il 
1 5 apprehenſive either of torment or of annihilation ; of be- 4 
une : | 


ng miſerable, or of not being at all. | 
After having mentioned theſe two great principles, which 
ire deſtructive of cheerfulneſs in their own nature, as well as 


— - 


hir 1 right reaſon, I cannot think of any other that ought to 
Nu Waniſh this happy temper from a virtuous mind. Pam and 
\cMickneſs, ſhame and -reproach, poverty and old age, nay, 


ene 
bel 
1t10 


death itſelf, conſidering the ſhortneſs of their duration, and 

the advantage we may reap from them, do not deſerve the 

lame of evils. „ TIM 

11. A good mind may bear up under them with forti- 

ade, with indolence, and with cheerfulneſs of heart the | 
3 | R | | | 
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toſſing of a l does not diſcompoſe him, which he 


ture will bring him to a joyful harbour. 


A man who uſes his beft endeavours to live according ty 
the dictates of virtue and right reaſon, has two perpetui 
ſources of cheerfulneſs, in the conſideration of his own nx 
ture and of that Being on whom he has a dependence. 

12. If he looks into himſelf, he cannot but rejoice in tha 
exiſtence, which 1s ſo lately beftowed upon him, and which 
after millions of ages, will be ſtill new, and ſtill in its begi 
ning. How many ſelf· cougratulations naturally ariſe in th 


mind, when it reflects on this its entrance into eternity, 


when it takes a view of thoſe improveable faculties, which 
in a few years, and even at its firft ſetting out, have made 
ſo conſiderable a progreſs, and which will be Kill recetying 
an increaſe of perfection, and conſequently an increaſe d 
happineſs:? 

„ The conloioufiich of ſuch a being ſpreads a perpeti. 
al diffuſion of joy through the ſoul of a virtuous man, and 
makes him look upon himſelf every moment as more happy 
than he knows how to conceive. 

The ſecond fource or cheerfulneſs to a good * is, it 
conſiderat ion of that Being on whom we have our depet 
dence, and in whom, though we behold him as yet but in the 
Lrit faint diſcoveries of his perfections, we Tee every thing 
that we. can imagine. as great, glorious, or amiable. We 
tnd ourſelves every where upheld by his goodneſs, and fur 
rounded by an immenſity of love and mercy. 

14. In Hort, we depend upon a Being, whoſe power qua 
lif.es hm to make us happy by an infinity of means, whole 
goodneſs and truth engage him to make thoſe happy who 
Jetire 3 it of him, and whole unchangeableneſs will lecure us 18 

this happizels to all ctern! ty. 
Such confiderati>ns, which every one ſhould perpetual 
cheriſh in his thoughts, will banith from us all that ſeerd 
heavineſs of heart which urthinking men are ſubject to wha 
they lie under no real affliction, all thet anguiſh which we 
may feel from any evil that actually oppreſſcs us, to which! 
27 likewiſe add thoſe little cracklings of mirth an! folly 
that are apter to betray virtue that ſupport it; and eſtabli 
in us luch an even and cheerful temper, as makes us pleaſing 
to ourſelves, to the with whom we converſe, aud to hin 
whom We are aud e t pleaſe. | 
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On the Advanta ger of a C heerful 7. emper. 
[ SPECTATOR, No. 387.] 
HEERFULNESS i is in the firſt place the beſt 
promoter of health. Repining and ſecret mur- 
murs of heart give imperceptible itrokes to thoſe delicate 
Ebres of which the vital parts are compoſed, and wear out 
the machine inſenſibly; not to mention thoſe violent fer- 
ments which they ſtir up in the blood, and thoſe irregular 
iiturbed motions, which they raiſe in the animal ſpirits. 

2. I ſcarce remember in my own obſervation, to have 
met with many old men, or with ſuch, who (to uſe our En- 
liſh phraſe) were well, that had not at leaſt a certain indo- 
ence in their humour, if fot a more than ordinary gaiety and 
cheerfulneſs of heart. The truth of it is, health and cheer- 
fulneſs mutually beget each other; with this difference, 
that we ſeldom meet with a great degree of health which is 
not attended with a certain cheerfulneſs, but very often ſee 
cheerfulneſs where there is no great degree of health. 

2. Cheerfulneſs bears the ſame friendly regard to the , 
mind as to the body: It baniſhes all anxious care and diſ- 
content, ſooths and compoſes the paſſions, and keeps the 
foul in a perpetual calm. But, having already touched on 
this laſt conſideration, I ſhall here take notice, that the 
world, in which we are placed, is filled with innumerable 
bjects that are proper to raiſe and keep alive this happy 
temper of mind. 

4, If we conſider the ERS in its ſubſerviency to man, 


qua 
Whole 
- who 


aer it in its natural beauty and harmony, one would be a 
2 US 1 


o conclude it was made for our pleaſure. The ſun, which 
i; as the great ſoul of the univerſe, and produces all the ne- 
aries of life, has a particular influence in cheering the 
mind of man, and making the heart glad. 

5. Thoſe ſeveral living creatures which are made for our 
Irvice or ſuſtenance, at the ſame time either fill the woods 
with their muſic, furniſh us with game, or raiſe pleaſing + 


t wall 
ſecret 
het 
ch m 


nich! 


folly dcas in us by the delightfulnefs 3 of their appearance. 
tabli Fountains, lakes, and. rivers, are as refreſhing to the imagi- 
w_ nation, as to the ſoil through which they paſs. 

0 11 


6. There are writers of great diſtinction, who have mts 
tan argument for Providence, that the whole earth i is co- 


"I 


one wauld think it was made for our uſe; but if we e 


. 


delightful, while ſhe is carrying on her great work, and in 


country into a kind of garden or landſkip, and making e 
very thing ſmile about him, whillt in reality, he thinks off 
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lowing manner : all colours that are more luminous, over. 
power and diflipate the animal ſpirits which are employed in 
fight: on the coatrary, thoſe that are more obſcure do not 
give the animal ſpirits a ſufficient exerciſe z whereas the ray; 
that produce in us the idea of green, fall upon the eye i 
ſuch a due proportion, that they give the animal ſpirit 
their proper play, and, by keeping up the ſtruggle in a jul 
balance, excite a very pleaſing and agreeable ſenſation. Let 
the cauſe be what it will, the effect is certain; for which 
reaſon, the poets aſcribe to this particular colour the epithet 
of cheerful. | | ; 

8. To conſider further this double end in the works of 
nature, and how they are, at the ſame time, both uſeful and 
entertaining, we find that the moſt important parts in the 
vegetable world are thoſe which are the moſt beautiful, 
Theſe are the feeds by which the ſeveral races of plants are 
propagated and continued, and which are always lodged in 
flowers or bloſſoms. Nature ſeems to hide her principal 
deſign, and to be induſtrious in making the earth gay and 


tent upon her own preſervation. The huſbandman, afte of d 
the ſame manner, is employed in laying out the whols 


nothing but of the harveſt and increaſe which is to arild 
from it. | : Hy 
9. We may further obſerve how Providence has take 


care to keep up this cheerfulneſs in the mind of man, by hag] ! 

ving formed it after ſuch a manner, as to make it capable tima 
of conceiving delight from ſeveral objects which ſeem tc hoſe 
have very little uſe in them; as from the wildneſs of rock nd e 
and deſarts, and the like groteſque parts of nature, 'Thok d ! 
who are verſed in philoſophy may {till carry this ceapfidera chic! 
tion higher by obſerving, that, if matter had agþeared t let y 
us endowed only with thoſe real qualities which it attuall *3: 


cond; 
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Ar figure and why has Providence given it a power of 
1 3 in us ſuch imaginary qualities, as taſtes and co- 


ul Jours, ſounds and ſmells, heat and cold, but that man, 


fol. 
ver. 
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have his mind cheered and delighted with agreeable ſenſati- 
ons ? In ſhort, the whole univerſe is a kind of theatre filled 
with objects that either raiſe in us pleaſure, amuſement, or 
admiration. 

10. The reader's own thoughts will ſuggeſt to him the 
vic iſſitude of day and night, the change of ſeaſons, with all 


fill the mind with a perpetual ſucceſſion of beautiful and 


| Jul pleaſing images. 9 
wall | ſhall not here mention the ſeveral Su taten art, 
«hey ith the pleaſures of friendſhip, books, converſation, and 


s of 
| and 
the 
tiful. 
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themſelves to perſons of all ranks and conditions, and which 


his world ould be filled with murmurs and repinings, or 


lancholy. 
11. I the more inculeate this cheerfulneſs of temper, as 
t 1s a virtue in which our countrymen are obſerved to be 


of demon that haunts our ifland, and often conveys herſelf 
o us in an eaſterly wind. A eien French noveliſt, 


ake belds, &c. 

ha 12. Every one ought to fence 1 the temper of his 
dab limate or conſtitution, and frequently to indulge in himſelf 
n tag hoſe conſiderations which Bay give him a ſerenity of mind, 


ind enable him to bear up cheerfully againſt thoſe little evils 
and misfortunes which are common to human nature, and 
rhich, by a right improvement of them, will produce a ſa- 
tiety of; Joy, and an uninterrupted happineſs. . 

13. At the ſame time that I would engage my reg t6 
oalder the world i in its molt agreeable light, I muſt e ow! 


ock 
ho 
dera 
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poſſeſſes, it would have made but a very joyleſs and uncomfor- 


while he is converſant in the lower aloe of nature, might 


that variety of ſcenes which diverſify the face of nature, and 


other accidental diverſions of life, becauſe I would only take 
otice of ſuch incitements to a cheerful temper, as offer 


may ſufficiently ſhew us, that Providence did not deſign 


that the heart of man ſhould be involves in in gloom and me- 


more deficient than any other nation. Melancholy is a kind 


in oppoſition to thoſe who begin their romances with a flow- 
ery ſeaſon of the year, enters on his ſtory thus: In the gloo- + 
yy month of November, when the people of England hang and 
drown themſelves, a di "pee lower walked out into the 


well as prudential ; but the latter part of 1 it, which regard 
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there are many evils that naturally ſpring up aig the en. 
tertainments that are provided for us; but theſe, if rightly 
conſidered, ſhoaid be far from overcaſting the mind with 
forrow, or deſtroying that ebe e of temper which! 
have been recommending. . I 

14. This interſperſion of evi with good, and pain with 
pleaſure, in the works of nature, 1s very truly aſcribed by 


Mr. Locke, in his Eſſay upon Human Underſtanding, to 


a moral reaſon, in the following words : 

„Beyond all this, we may find another reaſon why God 
hath ſcattered up and downs ſeveral degrees of pleaſure aul 
pain, in all the things that environ and efſe# ur, and blended 
them together, in almoſt all that our thoughts and ſenſe 
have to do with : that we finding Imperfection, diffatisfac: 
tion, and want of complete happinefs in all the enjoyment 
which the creatures can afford us, might be led to ſeck i 


in the enjoyment of him, with whom there is fulneſs of joy, 


and at whole right hand are pleaſures forever more.“ 


2 


2 — — 


5 e 
HAVE often thought if the minds of men were 
laid open, we ſhould ſee but little difference between 
that of the wiſe man and that of the fool. There are inh- 
nite rereries, numberleſs extravagancies, and a perpetual 
train of vanities, which paſs through both. The great di 
ference 1s, that the firſt . knows how to pick and cull hi 
thoughts for converſation, by ſuppreſſing ſome, and com. 
municating others: whereas the other lets them all indit 


ferently fly out in words. This ſort of diſcretion, however, 


has no place in private converſation between intimate friends. 
On ſuch occaſions the wiſeſt men very. often talk like the 
weakeſt ; for indeed the talking with a friend is nothing 


| elſe but thinking aloud. 


2. Tully has therefore very juſtly ale a precept de 
livered by ſome ancient writers, that a man ſhould live with 
his enemy in ſuch a manner, as might leave him room to be: 
come his friend; and with his friend in ſuch a manner, tha 
if he became is: enemy, it ſhould not be in his power to 
hurt him.. The firſt part of this rule, which regards ou 
behaviouf towards an enemy, is indeed very reaſonable, a 
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en. Mur behaviour towards a friend, favors more of cunning than 


tl WF diſcretion, and would cut a man off from the greateſt 
th NMPleaſures of life, which are the freedoms of converſation with 
h 1. boſom friend. Beſides, that when a friend is turned into 
Wn cnemy, and (as the fon of Sirach calls him) a betrayer of 
vitl Wccrets, the world is juſt enough to accuſe the perfidiouſneſs 


by the friend, rather than the indiſcretion of the perſon who : 


to ronfded in him. | 


3. Diſcretion does not only ſhew itſelf in words, but in 


Joan the circumſtances of action; and is like an under-agent 
and pf Providence, to guide and direct us in the ordinary con- 
del Aperns of life. c | 

nie There are many mor ſhining qualities in the mind of 


fac, nan, but there is none ſo uſeful as diſcretion; it is this in- 
enugzeed which gives a value to all the reſt, which ſets them at 
k ü ork in ther proper t mes and places, and turns them to 
joy Mhe advantage of the perſon who is poſſęſſed of them. With- 


ut it, learning is pedantry, and wit impertinence; virtue 
tlelf looks like weakneſs; the hgeſt parts only qualify a man 
o be more ſprightly in errors, and active to his own preju- 
ice. . | 

4. Nor does diſcretion only make a man the maſter of 
is own parts, but of other men's. The diſcreet. man finds 
ut the talents of thoſe he converſes with, and knows how 
o apply them to proper uſes. Accordingly, if we look in- 
o particular communities and diviſions of men, we may ob- 
re, that is the diſcreet man, not the witty, nor the learn- 
„nor the brave, who guides the converiation, and gives 
eaſures to the ſociety. A man with great talents, but void 
{ diſcretion, is like Polythemus in the fable, flrong and 
lind, endued with an irreſiſtible force, which, for want of 
ght, is of no uſe to him. | : 

5. Though a man has all other perfections, and wants 


on ſhare of others, he may do what he pleaſes in his 
ation of life. 5 5 
At the ſame time that I think diſcretion the moſt uſeful 


accompliſhment of little, mean, ungenerous minds. Diſ- 


oper and laudable methods of attaining them: cunning 


iſcretion, he will be of no great conſequence in the world; 
ut if he has this ſingle talent in perfection, and but a com- 


ent a man can be maſter of, I look upon cunning to- be 


«ion points out the nobleſt ends to us, and purſues the moſt 


brutes themſelves, and in perſons who are but the feweſt re 


| ſerved for him in another world, loſe nothing of their real 


are full of immortality, his ſchemes are large and gloriou 
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has only private, ſelfiſh aims, and flicks at nothing whig| 
may make them ſucceed. + 95 | . 
6. Diſcretion has large and extended views, and, like: 
well-formed eye, commands a whole horizon: cunning is; 
kind of ſhort- ſightedneſs, that diſcovers the minuteſt objech 
which are near at hand, but is not able to diſcern things | 
a diſtance. Diſcretion, the more it is diſcovered, gives} 
greater authority to the perſon who poſſeſſes it: cunning 
when it is once detected, loſes its force, and makes a 
incapable of bringing about even thoſe events which | 
might have done, had he paſſed only for a plain man. Di 
cretion is the perfection of reaſon, and a guide to us in 4 
the duties of life: cunning is a kigd of inſtinct, that oh 
looks out after our immediate intereſt and welfare. | 
7. Diſcretion is only found in men of ſtrong ſenſe an 
good underſtandings : cunning is*often to be met with it 
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moves from thein. In ſhort, cunning is only the mimic d 
diſcretion, and may pats ugon weak men, in the ſame ma 
ner as vivacity is often miſtaken for wit, and gravity for wi 
—_— . 1 | | 

The caſt of mind which is natural to a diſcreet man, mak: 
him look forward into futurity, and conſider what will bg 
his condition millions of ages hence, as well as what it 15a 
preſent. | | 8 
8. He knows, that the miſery or happineſs which are 


ty by being placed at ſo great a diſtance from him. Thi 
objects do not appear little to him becauſe they are remote 
He confiders that thoſe pleaſures and pains which lie bi 
in eternity, approach nearer to him every moment, and wil 
be preſent with him with their full weight and meaſure, 
muchas thoſe pains and pleaſures which he feels at this . 
ry inſtant. For this reaſon he is careful to ſecure himte 
that which 1s the proper happineſs of his nature, and ti 
ultimate deſign of his being. | 5; 

9. He carries his thoughts to the end of every action, an 
conſiders the moſt diſtant as well as the moſt immediate e 
fects af it. He ſupercedes every little proſpect of gain an 
advantage which offers itſelf here, if he does not find it coll 
ſiſtent with his views of an hereafter. In a word, his hops 
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nd his conduct ſuitable to one who knows his true intereſt, 
ad how to purſue it by proper methods. | 

10. I have, in this eſſay, upon diſcretion, conſidered it 
oth as an accompliſhment and as a virtue, and have there- 
re deſcribed it in its full extent; not only as it is conver- 
mt about worldly affairs, but as it regards our whole exiſt- 
nee; not only as it is the guide of a mortal creature, but 
it is in general the director of a reaſonable being. It is 
this light that diſcretion is repreſented by the wiſe man, 
ho ſometimes mentions it under the name of diſcretion, 
nd ſometimes under that of wiſdom. 
11. It is indeed as d 


of every one to attain. Its 1255 are infinite, but 
s acquiſition eaſy; or, to ine: 


way, yet the is eaſily ſeen of them that love her, and found 
ſuch as ſeek her. = Te 
12. © She preventeth them that deſire her, in fmaking 


all have no great travel : for he ſhall find her ſitting at his 


Pm, and whoſo watcheth far her, ſhall quickly be without 
ire. For ſhe goeth about ſeeking ſuch as are worthy of 


keteth them in every thought.““ 


HERE is no paſſion which ſteals into the heart 
more imperceptibly, and covers itſelf under more 
(puiſes, than pride. For my own part, I think if there 
any paſſion or vice which I am wholly a ſtranger to, it is 
is; though at the ſame time, perhaps this very judgment 


s corrupt princi ple. 

2. I have been always wonderfully. delighted with that 
Wtence in holy writ, Pride was not made for man. There 
not indeed any ſingle view of human nature under its pre- 


elecret feeds of pride ; and, on the contrary, to fiak the 
linto the loweſt ſtate of humility, and what the ſchook 
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| n in the latter part of this 
aper) the greateſt wiſdom, But at the ſame time in the pow- 


[ of her in the words of the 
ocryphal writer, ©, Waſdom is glorious, and never fadeth 


rſelf firſt known unto them. He that ſeeketh her early 


oors, To think therefore upon her is perfection of wiſ- 


er, ſheweth herfelf favourably unto them in the ways, and 


ich I form of myſelf, proceeds in ſome meaſure, from 


Wt condition, which is not ſufficient to extinguiſh in us all 


would not have thoſe wwtched' objects before his eye 


ther ſinful, nor ignorant, nor miſerable. SOLES 


pear ridiculous to beings of ſuperior faculties, it mult be prid 


merary advantages, whether in birth, fortune, or title, whit 


= 
, 
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men call ſelf-annihilation, Pride was not made for ml 
as he is, e 2 # of 
1. A ſinful, 
2. An ignorant, 
3. A miſerable being. | 
There is nothing in his underſtanding, in his will, or 1 
his preſent condition, that can tempt any conſiderate cre 
ture to pride or vanity. | N "is tl 
3. Thele three very reaſons why he ſhould not be prout 
are notwithſtanding the reaſons why he is fo, Were nt 
he a ſinful creature, he would not be ſubject to a paſſo 
which riſes from the depra My his-nature; were he n 
an ignorant creature, he would ſee that he has nothing t 
be proud of; and were nd the-whole ſpecies miſerable, þ 


which are the occaſions of this paſſion, and which make oy 
man value himſelf more than another. 5 | 

4. A wiſe man will be contented that his glory be defs 
red till ſuch time as he ſhall be truly glorified ; when h 
underſtanding ſhall be declared, his will rectiſied, and h 
happineſs aſſured ; or in other words, when he ſhall be ne 


5. If there be any thing which makes human nature 2 


They know fo well the vanity of thoſe imaginary per fed 
ons that ſwell the heart of man, and of thoſe little ſupern 


one man enjoys above another, that it mult certainly rel 
much aſtoniſh, if it does not very much divert them, wht 
they ſee a mortal puſſed up, aud valuing himſelf above) 


neighbours on any of theſe accounts, at the ſame time ily 0 
he is obnoxious to all the common calamities of the ſpeci hu 

6. To fer this thought in its true light, we will fancy 
you pleaſe, that yonder mole-hill is inhabited by reaſonantat 
creatures, and that every pitmire (his ſhape and way o 1: 
only excepted) is endowed with human paſſions. all 


ſhould we ſmile to hear one give us an agcount of the pe 
grecs, diſtinctions and titles that reign Bong them coc 

7. Obſerve how the whole {warm divide and make faire 
for the piſmire that paſies through them! You muſt undd þ 


| ſtand he is an emmet of quality, and has better blood ant 


his veins than any piſmire in the mole-hill. — Don't youWely. 
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\ow ſenſible he is of it, how . bs marches Tori, how 
he whole rabble of ants keep their diſtance ? 

8, Here you may obſerve one placed upon a little emi- 
ence, and looking down on a long row of labourers. He 
the richelt inſect on this fide the hillock, he has a walk of 

or Mialf a yard in length, and a quarter of an inch.; in breadth, he 
cri ceps a hundred menial ſervaats, and has at lealt fifteen bar- 
 Wry-corns in his granary. He is now chiding, and beſlaving 
he emmet that ſtands before him, and who, for all that we 


oroul 
an diſcover, is as good an emmet as himſelf. 


Ce nf 


allo 9. But here comes an infe& of figure ! don't you take 
he notice of a little white E 4 he carries in his mouth? 
ing hat ſtraw, you muſt u and, he would not part with for 
le, Mhe longeſt tract about the mole-hill: did you but know 

eye rhat he has undergone. to purghaſfe it! Sec how the ants 
ke of all qualities and conditions ſwarm about him! Should 


his Tray drop out of his mouth, you would ſee all this nu- 
merous circle of attendants follow the next that took it up, 
and leave the diſcarded inſect, or run over his back to come 
at his ſueceſſor. 

10. If now you have a f to ſee all the ladies of the 
mole-hill, obſerve brit the piſmire that liſtens to the emmet 


defe 
en n 
nd h 


de ne 


are Mn her left hand, at the ſame time that ſhe ſeems to turn a- 
pri way her head Den Tic tolla this poor inſect that ſhe 
er fed a goddeſs, that her eyes are brighter than the ſun, that 
pernite and death are at her diſpoſal. She believes him, and 
 whidWives herſelf a thouſand little airs upon it. 


y ll 11. Mark the vanity of the piſmire on your left hand. 
h he can ſcarce crawl with age; bat you muit know ſhe va- 
ove Mues {or ſoir upon her birth; aud if you mind, ſpurns at eve- 
ic tone chat comes within her reach. The Lttle nimble CO 
ati that is running along by the fide of her, is a wit. 
ie 1123 broke many a piſmire s heart. Do but obſerve 
ſonalyhat a drove of lovers are running after her. 
o: 1 12. We will here faith this imaginary ſoene ; bat firſt 
H tell to draw the parallel cloſer, wiÞ ſuppoſe, if you pleaſe, 
hat death com wn upon the mole-hill in the ſhape of 
cock. iparrowy picks up without diſtinction, the piſ- 
lire of quality and his flatterers, the piſmire of ſubſtance 
ad his day labourers, the white ſtraw officer and his ſyco- 
E with all the goddeſſes, wits, and beauties of the 
e il. 


— 
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13. May we not imagine that beings of ſuperior nature 
and perfections regard all the mitances of pride and vanity, 
among our own ſpecies, in the ſame kind of view, when the 
take a {urvey of thoſe who inhabit the earth ; or, in the 
language of an ingenious French poet, of thoſe 'Piſmirg 
that pcople this heap of dirt, which human vanity has divid 
ed into climates and regions. 
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1. NT O vices are ſo 2 pa which men an 
apt to glory in. One Would wonder how drunk 
288 ſhould have the goed luck to be of this number t 
Anarcharſis, being invited to a match of drinking at Co 
rinth, demanded the prize very humourouſly, becauſe he wa 
drunk before any of the reſt of the company, for ſays he 
when we run a race, he who arrives at the goal firſt, is ent 
tled to the reward : 
2. On the contrary, in this thirſty generation, the hond 


falls upon him who carries eff the greateſt quantity of liqou - 
and knocks down the reſt of the company. I was the othe 10 


day with honeſt Will Funnell, the Weſt Saxon, who wa 
reckoning up how much liquor had pait through him ini: 
the laſt twenty years of his life, which, according to his conf . 
putation, amounted to twenty-three hogſheads of Octobei v 
four ton of port, half a kilderkin of ſmall- beer, nineteen bar 
rels of cyder, and three glaſſes of champagne; beſides which ee 
he had aſſiſted at four hundred bowls of punch, not to men: 
118 tion tips, drams, and whets without number. h] 
= 3. I queſtion not but every reader's memory will ſuggel q 
to him ſeveral ambitious young men, who are as vain in thi 
1: particular as Will Funnell, and can boaſt of as glorious ex 
loits. 

al. : Our modern philoſophers obſerve, that there is a gene 
+ ral decay of moiſture in the globe of the earth. This the 
93 chiefly aſcribe to the growth of vegetablggz which incorpc 
9 i rate into their own ſubſtance many fluid dies 70 nere 
18 return again to their former nature: 

48 4. But with ſubmiſſion, they ought to deb 0 thel 
account, thoſe innumerable rational beings which fetch thei 
nent chiefly out of liquids : — when we con 
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| ider that men, compared with their fellow-creatures, trick, 
—_— juch more than comes to their ſhare. 
anity, 
n they 
in th 
ſmira 


divid 


benlelves, a drunken man is a greater monſter than any 
hat is to be found among all the creatures which God has 
ade; as indeed there is no character which appears more 


15 ſons, than that of a drunkard. 
Po mis vice, having ſet up for a ſhare in the Roman empire, 
and being defeated in a great battle, hanged himſelf. 
1 vnen he was ſeen by the army in this melancholy ſituati- 
2 ne common jeſt was, th 
Oh the tree before them, was not a man but a bottle. 

war 7. This vice has very fatal effects on the mind, the body, 
wa and fortune of the rerſon who is devoted to it. 


it. The ſober man, by the ftrength of reaſon, may keep 


to thoſe objects which are apt to produce them. 


fays the philoſopher, and you'll quickly make her fo. 


and jealcu; y into madneſs, It oftens turns the good-natu* = 


get deformity. 


thi 


3 CN 


ene 
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ere 


is more of turn than of. truth in a ſaying of Seneca, that 
drunkenneſs does not produce, but diſcover faults, Com- 
mon n the contrary. 


E 
on 
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. But however highly this tribe of people may think of 


elpicable and deformed, in the eyes of all reaſonable per- 


6. Bonoſus, one of our on countrymen, who was addicted | 


on, notwithſtanding he had behaved himſelf very bravely, 
thing they ſaw hanging upon 


In regard to the mind, it firft of all diſcovers every flaws in 


under and ſubdue every vice or folly to which he is moſt in- 
clined; but wine makes every latent ſeed ſprout up in the 
ſoul, and ew itſelf it. gives fury to the paſſions, and force 


When a young fellow complained to an old philoſopher | 
that his wife was not handſome, Put leſs water in your wine, _ 


Wine heightens indifference into love, love into jealouſy, 


ed man into an idiot, and the choleric into an aſſaſſin. It : 
gives bitterneſs to reſentment, it makes vanity inſupporte- | 
ble, and diſplays every little ipot of the foul in its utmoſt 


9. Nor does this vice andy betray the a faults of a 4 
man, and ſhew them in the moſt odious colours, but often 
occaſions faults to which he is not naturally ſubject. There 


Wine throws a man out of himſelf, ad infuſes * 
wil __ * the mind, which ſhe is a ſtranger to in her ſober _ 
moments. Theperſon you converſe with, after the third 
bottle, is not . ſame man who at firk fat down at the ta- 
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a little is not maſter of himſelf, ſo he who dr ni 
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ble with you. Upon this m axim is founded one of the 
prettieft ſayings I ever met with, which is inſcribed tg 
Publins & rus, He who peſts upon a man that i is drunk, i mnjure 
the & nt. 

11. Thus does nes act in direct wetrddi&ion to 
reaſon, whoſe buſineſs it is to clear the mind of every vier 
which is crept into it, and to guard it againſt all the ap- 
proaches of any that endeavour to make its entrance. But 
beides theſe ill effects which this vice produces in the perfor 
who is actually under its dominion, it has alfo a bad inf. 
ence on the mind, even in its ſober moments, as it inſenſib}; 
weakens the underſtanding, impairs the memory, and makes 

thoſe faults habitual which are produced by frequent excel. 
ſes : it waſtes the eſtate, banilfes Tputation, conſumes the 
body, and renders a man of the brighteſt parts the cominen 


jeſt of an inſignificant clown. 


12. A method of ſpending one's time 1 is a 


8 thing {, ſo little ſtudied, that the common amuſement of our 


young gentlemen (eſpecially of ſuch as are at a diſtance 
from thoſe of the firſt breeding) 1 is drinking. This w. ay of 
entertainment has cuſtom on its ſide; but as much as it has 
prevailed, I believe there have been very few companies that 
have been guilty of exceſs this way, where there have not 
happened more accidents WR make againſt, than for the 


_ continuance of it. 


12. It is very common that events arife gen a Abanel 
which are fatal, and always ſuch as are diſagrecable. With 


alta man's reaſon and good fenſe about him, his tongue is 
apt to utter things out of a mere gaiety of heart, which may 


diſpleaſe his belt friends. Who then would truſt himſelf to 
the power of wine, without ſaying more againſt it, than that 
it raiſes the imagination and depreſſes the judgment? 
14. Were there only this ſingle conſideration, that we are 
els maſters of ourſelves when we drink in the leaſt proporti- 
en above the exigencies of thirſt; I ſay, were this all that 
ould be objected, it were falficient to make us abhor this 
vice, But we may go on to fay, that as he who drinks but 


ks much 1 is 2 
flave to himſelf. | 

15. As for my part, 5 ever eſteemed a drunkard of all 
vicious perſons the moſt vicious: for if our actions are to be 
weighed and conſidered e to the intention of _— 


ho, © \_ _ x 0 
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what can we think of him who puts himſelf into a circum- 
ſtance wherein he can have no intention at all, but incapa- 
eitates himſelf for the duties and offices of life, by a ſuſpen- 
ſiou of all his faculties. 

16. If a man conſiders that he cannot, under the oppreſ- 
ſion of drink, be a friend, a gentleman, a maſter, or a ſubjeQ; - 
that he has fo long ape himſelf from all that is dear, 
and given up all that is ſacred to him, he would even then 
think of a debauch with horror: but when he looks ſtill fur- 
ther, and acknowledges that he is not only expelled out of 


all the relations of life, but alſo liable to offend againſt them 


all, what words can expreſs the terror and deteſtation he 


would have of ſuch a condition? And yet he owns all this 


of himſelf who ſays he Was drunk laſt night, 


17. As I have all along perſiſted i 7 it, that all the vici- 


ous in general are in a ſtate of death, fo I think I may add 
to the non-exiſtence of drunkards, Agr they died by their 
own hands. He is certainly as guilty of ſuicide who periſh- 


es by a ſlow, as he that is diſpatched by an immediate poi- 


ſon. 


18. In my laft lucubrat ion I propoſed the general als of 
water-gruel, and hinted that it might not be amiſs at this 


very feafon : but as there are ſome, whoſe caſes, in regard 


to their families, wilt not admit of delay, I have uſed my 
intereſt id ſeveral wards of the city, that the wholeſome re- 


lorative above-mentioned may be given in tavern-kitchens 


to all the morning draught-men within the walls when 
they call for wine before noon. 

19. For a further reſtraint and mark upon ſuch perſons; 
I have given orders, that in all the offices where policies are 
drawn upon lives, it ſhalt be added to the article which pro- 
libits that the nominee ſhould croſs the fea, the words, 


Provided alſo, That the above-mentioned, A. B. ſhall not drink 


before dinner during the term mentioned in this indenture. 
20. 1 am not without hopes that by this method I thall 


bring ſome unſizeable friends of mine into ſhape and breadth, 
as well as others who are languid and confumptive into 
health and vigour. Moſt of the ſelf-murderers whom I yet 


hinted at, are ſuch as preſerve' a certain regu'zrity in taking 
tieir poiſon, and make it mix pretty well with their food: 


21. But the moſt conſpicuous of thoſe who deſtroy them- 


{clves,are ſuch as in * fall into this ſort of debauch- 
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ery, and contract a certain uneaſineſs of ſpirit, which is not 
to be diverted but by tippling as often as they can fall into 
company in the day, and conclude with downright drunken. 
neſs at night. Iheſe gentlemen never know the ſatis. 
faction of youth, but ſkip the years of manhood, and arc 
decrepid ſoon after they are of age. 

22. I was god: father to one of theſe old fellows. He Is 
now three and thirty, which is the grand climaGeric of a 
young drunkard. 1 went to viſit, the crazy wretch this mor- 
ning: with no other purpoſe but to rally him, under the pain 
and uneaſineſs of being ſober. 

But as our faults are double when they effect others be- 
| fides ourſelves, fo this vice is ſtill more odious in a married 
than a fingle man. wy | 

23. He that is the huſband of a woman of honour, and 
F comes home overloaded with wine, is ſtill more contempti. 
ble, in proportion to the regard we have to the unhappy 
= Cconfort of his beaſtiality. The imagiaation cannot ſhape to 
N itſelf any thing more monſtrous and unnatural, than the fa. 
Wh miliarities between drunkenneſs and chaſtity. The wretch- 
mn ed Aris, who is the perfection of beauty and innocence, . 
has Jong been thus condemned for life. The romantic tales 
of virgins devoted to the jaws of monſters, have nothing i in 
them ſo terrible, as the gift of Aſtrœa to that bacchanal. . 

24. The reflection of ſuch a match as ſpotleſs innocence 
wi h abandoned lewdneſs, is what puts this vice in the worſt 
ſi ure it can bear with regard to others; but when it is 
. upon with reſpect only to the drunkard himſelf, it 

has deformities enough to make it diſagreeable, which may 
be ſummed up in a word, by allowing, that he who reſigns 
his reaſon, is actually guilty of all that he is liable to from 
the wan? of reaſon. 
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1. 8 ſoon as you have ſet up your unicorn, there is. | 
0 no queſtion but the ladies will make him puſh 


very furiouſly at the men ; for which reaſon, I think it is 
good to be beforchand with them, and make the * roar 


R r ir a 9 A Sno 
. * of 


loud at female irregularities. Among theſe I wonder how 
cir gaming has ſo long eſcaped your notice. | | 
2. Lou who converſe with the ſober family of the Li- 
ards, are perhaps, a ftranger to theſe viragoes; but what 


ould you ſay, ſnould you ſee the Sparkler ſhaking her elbow 


ra whole night together, and thumping the table with a a 


ce-box ? Or how would you like to hear the good widow 


dy herſelf returning to her houſe at midnight, and alarming _ 
xe whole ſtreet with a moſt enormous rap, after having ſat 


p till that time at crimp or ombre ? Sir, I am the huſband 


one of theſe female gameſters, and a great loſer by it both 
As my wife reads your papers, one 


my reſt and pocket. Ay 
pon this ſubject might be of uſe both to her, and 
IS” - Your HUMBLE SERVANT.” 


3. I ſhould ill deſerve the name of Guardian, did 1 not 
zution all my fair warde againſt a practice, which, when 


runs to excels, is the moſt ſhameful, but one, that the fe- 
ale world can fall into. The ill conſequences of it are 
ore than can be contained in this paper. 


ody. 


ould ſee it full of nothing but trumps: and mattadores. 
er lumbers are haunted with kings, queens, and knaves. 
he day hes heavy upon her *till the play-ſeaſon returns, 


mployed in ſhuffling, cutting, dealing and ſorting out a 


alls itſelf rational, excepting little ſquare figures of painted 


Ind ſpotted paper. 5 | 
. Was the underſtanding, that divine part in our com- 


ofition, given for ſuch an uſe ? Is it thus that we improve 


e greateſt talent human nature is endued with? Whaz 


 Fould a ſuperior being think, were he ſhown this intellectu- 


ed to angels? 


> 


lubs, | 
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However, that 
may proceed in method, I thall confider them, Firſt, as 
hey relate to the mind ; Secondly, as they relate to the 


4. Could we look into the mind of a female gameſter, we 


hen for half a dozen hours together, all her faculties are 


ack of cards; and no ideas to be diſcovercd in a ſoul which 


faculty in a female gameſter, and at the ſame time told, 
Wit it was by this ſhe was diſtinguiſhed from brutes, and al- 


6. When our women thus fill their imagination with-pips 
ad counters, I cannot wonder at the ſtory I have lately 
erd of a new-born child that was marked with the five f 
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Their paſſions ſuffer no leſs by this practice than their u 
deritandings and imaginations. What hope and fear, ji 
and anger, forrow and diſcontent, break out all at once in ; 
fair aſſembly upon ſo noble an occaſion as that of turain 
up card 2: T 1 
7. Who can conſider, without a ſecret indignation, thy 
all thoſe affections of the mind which ſhould be confecratd 
to their children, huſbands, and parents, are thus vilely pro 
ſtituted and thrown away upon a hand at loo? for my om 
part, I cannot but be grieved, when I ſee a fine woman fre 
ting and bleeding inwardly from ſuch trivial motives ; whel 
I behold the face of an angel, agitated and diſcompoſed hy 
the heart of a fury, _ ma 5 ; 
8. Our minds are of ſuch a make, that they natural 
give themſelves up to every diverſion which they are mnd 
accuſtomed to, and we always find, that play, when follon 
cd with aſſiduity, engroſſes the whole woman. She quick 
grows uneaſy in her own family, takes but little pleaſure i 


all the domeſtic innocent endearments of life, and grows mom 
fond of Pam than of her huſband. __. | 
9. My friend Theophraſtus, the beſt of huſbands and of" 
fathers, has often complained to me, with tears in his ey" 
of the late hours he is forced to keep if he would enjoy h 
wife's converſation, When ſhe returns to me with joy iff | 
her face, it does not ariſe, ſays he, from the fight of her bulge 
band, but from the good luck ſhe bas had at cards. pr 
10. On the contrary, ſays he, if ſhe has been a loſer . 
; am doubly a ſufferer by it. She comes home out oi hl” 
f mour, is angry with every body, diſpleaſed with all I ci 1 
K do or ſay, and in reality for no other reaſon but becauſe . 
41 has been throwing away my eftate. What charming bed“ 
1 fellows and campanions for life are men likely to mæet wit 
8 that chuſe their wives out of ſuch women of vogue and © 
| thion ? What a race of worthies, what patriots, what here! 
muſt we expect from mothers of this make ? "ft 
11. I come in the next place to confider the ill conſe: 
quences which gaming has on the bodies. of our female #6 
venturers. It is ſo ordered, that almoſt every thing whim” 
corrupts the ſoul decays the body. The beauties of HH + 
face and mind are generally deſtroyed by the ſame” mea c 


This conſideration ſhould have a particular weight with W i 
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-male world, who are deſigned to pleaſe the eye and attract 
he regards of the other half of the ſpecies. | 

2. Now there is nothing that wears out a fine face like 
he vigils of a card table, and thoſe cutting paſſions which 
aturally attend them. Hollow eyes, haggard looks, and 
ale complexions, are the natural indications of a female 
ameſter. Her morning. Loops are not able to repair her 


eir up 
r, jo 
e in: 
ning 


, tha 


cratel 
7 pro idnight watchings. | 
—_ 3. I have known a woman concted off half dead Lok 


aſſette, and have many a time grieved to ſee a perſon of 
ulity gliding by me. in her chair at two o'clock in the 
porning, and looking like a ſpectre amidit a glare of flam- 
eau: in ſhort, I never knew a thorough paced female 
ſameſter hold her beauty two winters together. 

14. But there is ſtill another caſe in which the body is 
nore endangered than in the former. All play-debts muſt be 
aid in ſpecie, or by an equivalent. The man that plays be- 
ond his income, pawns his ettate; the woman muſt find out 
omething elſe to mortgage when her pin money is gone. 
The huſband has his lands to diſpoſe of, the wife her per- 
„den. Now when the female body is once dipped, if the cre- 
itor be very enge, J leave my, reader to conſider the 


n fre 
wh al; 


d by 


eye 
y uonſequences. 
y. tis needleſs here to mention the ill conſequences at- 


ending this paſſion among the men, ho are often babbled 
ut ” 7 their money and eltates by ſharpers, and to make up 
heir loſs, kave recourſe to means productive of dire events, 
dances of which frequently occur; for, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
hote who ſet their minds upon gaming, can hardly be ho- 


ſo a eſt; a man's reflections, after loling, render him deſperate, 
belles to commit violence either upon himſelf or ſome other 
"1 


prion, and therefore gaming ſhould be 3 in 5 
rell re gulated communities. . 


aac 


In, jperert. 
e "SIR, IS | | 
hill” FX CL ladies are naturally become the meds ob- 
ch jecks of your care, will you permit a complaint to 
„e inferted in youn paper, which is founded upon a matter 


act? They will pardon me, if by laying before you a par- 
lee  inflance A 8 4 nun to of their i i be- 
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3. The ſame conduct of keeping cloſe to their ranks m 
obferved at table, where the ladies ſeated themſelves tog 


as odrous, harrid, vo eftable, " aching, HUMBUG!I This lat 
' coined expreſſion, which is only to be found in the nonſenf 


might draw upon me a whiſper or a laugh. Sancho, wh 


the mirth of my tormentors; at leaſt their joys ſeemed to! 
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haviour, I endeavour to expoſe a reigning evil, which f 
jects them to many ſhameful imputations. tha 

2. J received laſt week a dinner card from a friend, fen p! 

an intimation that I ſhould meet ſome very agreeable lad 8. If 
At my arrival, I found that the company conſiſted chiey the 
of females, whe indeed did me the honour to riſe, but qui ſmit 
drſconcerted me in paying my reſpects, by their whiſperiit thi 
each other, and appearing to ſtifle a laugh. When I mhiſonc 
feated, the ladies grouped themſelves up in a corner, at to 
entered into a private cabal, ſeemingly to diſcourſe up q. 
points of great ſecrecy and importance, but of equal memſyint 
ment and diverſion. pat 
anc 


1 


ay, 

ther. Their converſation was here alſo confined wholly mot 
themſelves, and ſeemed like the myſteries of the Bona Dajſſuii-b 
in which men were forbidden to have any ſhare. It waß hitte 
continued laugh and whiſper from the beginning to the Mic 
of dinner. A whole ſentence was ſcarce ever ſpoken aloudjabi 
4. Single words, indeed, now and then broke forth; f 


cal vocabulary, ſounds abſurd and diſagreeable, wheneverit 

is pronounced; but from the mouth of a lady it is ( ſhocks 

ing, deteſtable, horrible and odious.“ "RE | 
5. My friend ſeemed to be in an uneaſy ſituation at hi 


oven table; but I was far more miſerable. 1 was mute, ail 


ſeldom dared to lift up my eyes from my plate, or turn mf 
| head to call for ſmall beer, leſt by ſome aukward poſturel 


he was forbid to eat of a delicious banquet ſet before him 
could ſcarce appear more melancholy. 1 


6. The rueful length of my face might poſſihly were * 


riſe in exact proportion with my miſery. At length, how 
ever, the time of my delivery approached. Dinner ended fy 
the ladies made their exit in pairs, and went off hand in hand? 
whiſpering like the two kings of Brentford, _ 8 
7. Modeſt men, Mr. Town, are deeply wounded was 4: 
they i imagine themſelves the objects of ridicule or contents ; 
and the pain is the greater, when it is given by thoſe hoc 
they DRE, and from whom they are ambitious of r re xy I 
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Wh any marks of countenance and favour. Yet we _ al- Mi 
V that affronts are pardonable . from ladies, as they are 
en prognoſties of future kindnels, 

. If a lady ſtrikes our cheek, we can very willingly 60. 
the precept of the goſpel, and turn the other cheek te 
ſmitten; even a blow from a fair hand conveys pleaſure. 

c this battery of whiſpers is againſt all legal rights of war; 
oned arrows, and ſtabs in the dark, are not more repug 1 4 
Wit to the general laws of humanity. | 8 
9g. Modern Writers of comedies often introduce à pert wit- * 
g into their pieces, who is very ſever upon the reſt of the 7 
Snpany; but all his waggery is ſpoken ge. Theſe gig- ©, 
Vaad whifperers ſeem to be acting the ſame part in com- 
ny, that this arch rogue does in the play. Every word = 
motion produces a train of whiſpers; the dropping of a 
f-box,. or ſpilling the tea, is ſure to be accompanied with | 
iter; and, upon the entrance of any one with ſomething EM 
ticular in his perſon or een Ia ſeen a whole 160 Ft. 
abuzz like a bee-hive. 5 „ 
10. This practice of whiſpering, PE it 18 any "REY 3 | 
e, may perhaps be indulged the fair ſex at church, where SY 
e eonverſation can only be carried on by the ſecret ſym- 
of a 1 an ogle, or'a nod. A. whiſper in this place 
fery of fren of great uſe, as it ſerves to convey the molt 
cet intelligence, which a lady would be ready to burſtt 
th if ſhe could not find vent for it by this kind of auricu- - +3 
confeflion. A piece of ſcandal tranſpires in this manner 
dm one pews to another, then preſently whizzes along the 
unnel, from whence it crawls up to the galleries, till at 
the hols church hums with it. 
11% It were alſo to be wiſhed, that the ladies would be. ay 
ſed to confine themſelves to While ring ia their Aete- alete . — 
3 at an opera or the play-houſe; Which would be ä 
per defzrence to the reſt of the audience. In France, | 
— told, it is common for the parterre to join with the 
Mormers in any favorite afr: but we ſeem to have carried 
Wenſtom {till further, as the company in our hoxes, with 1 
Nenceraing themſelves in the leaſt with the Play, are even | 
er than the players. | Y: - £32. 
The wit and humor of a Vanbrugh, or a Ocngrave 1 
ently interrupted by a brilliant dialogue between 
Walon, K ens 7 and a ee in (Re 1 = +: 
H 3 
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> 7 been more attended to than that on the ſtage. A if 
their loud burſt of laughter at the theatre, they may y 2 
well be excuſed, when they are excited by any lively fin 
in a comedy: but I have ſeen our ladies titter at the br 
diſtreſsful ſcenes in Romeo and Juliet, grin over the E- 
guiſh of a Monimia or Belyidera, and fairly laugh F” 
Lear off the ilage. T 
13. Thus the whole behaviour of theſe ladies i is in c. 
contradiction to good manners. They laugh when 
ſhould cry, are loud when they ſhould be ſilent, and anff 
lent when their converſation is deſirable. If a man in 0 
lect company was thus to laugh or whiſper me out of eq 03 


tenance, I ſhould be apt to conſtrue it as an affront, 
demand an explanation. 1 
14. As to the ladies, J would A them to reflect 
much they wonld ſuffer, if their own weapons were tu 
againſt them, and the gentlemen would attack them 
X e ſame. arts of laughing and whiſpering. But, hom: 
free they may be from our reſentment, they are ſtill 
to ill natured ſuſpicions. They do not conſider what ſim 
_ conſtructions may be put on theſe laughs and whiſpers 
15. It were, indeed, of little conſequence, if we only 
gined that they were taking the reputation of their acqul 
| tanee to pieces, or abuſing the company round; but 
they indulge themſelves in this behaviour, ſome perhaps * 
be led to conclude, that they are diſcourſing upon 
which they are aſnamed to ſpeak of in a leſs private maß 
16. If the miſconduct which I have deſcribed, had 
only to be found, Mr. Town, at my friend's table, Il 
| not have troubled you with this letter: but the fame 
( pk ill. breeding prevails too often, and in too many g 
The giglers and the whitperers are innumer able; they 
us wherever we go; and it is obſervable, that after 
murmur of whiſpers, out comes the burſt of laughten 
a gun poder ferpent, which, after Ain about fo; 
time, Koes off in a bounce. *% 1 
17. Some excuſe may perhaps be framed for this ll | 
If merriment in the fair ſex, Venus, the goddeſs of 3 be 
. 5 is frequently called the /aughter-loving dame ; and By . 
. ing, our modern ladies may poſſibly imagine that . x * 
der themſelves like Venus. I have indeed remark cd * 
the ladies commonly adjuſt their laugh to their pere 
re Dad by in proportion as it ſets on their Ra 0 
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18. One lady is never further moved than to a ſmile or 
Jer becauſe nothing elſe ſhews her dimples to ſo much 
frayrage 3 anoth:r who has a fine ſet of teeth, runs into 
broad grin ; WIe a third, who is admired for a well 
urned neck and graceful cheſt, calls up all her beauties to 
jew by breaking into violent and repeated peals of laugh- 


ay nt 
7 fiedl 
he i 
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19. I would not be underſtood to impoſe gravity or too 
neat a reſerve on the fair ſex. Let them laugh at a fea- 
Per; but let them declare openly, that it is a feather which | 
Nallons their mirth. I muſt confeſs, that laughter becomes NJ 

Je young, the gay, and the handſome : but a whiſper is 3 
becoming at all ages, and i in both ſexes; nor ought it 
er to be practiſed, except in the Ws gallery at St. 

Pubs, or in the famous whiſpering place in Glouceſter ca- 
bbedral, where two whiſperers hear each other at the diſtance 

ffire-aud- -twenty yards. | = nl 
1 am Sir, | + 

Your humble Servant. 1 
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4-2 HOUGH the danger of diſappointments is. always 

ä in proportion to the height of expectation, yet I 

I i day claim the attention of the ladies, and profeſs to 

ich an art by which all may obtain what has hitherto been 

ed the prerogative of a few: an art by which their 

podominant paſſion may be SH and their conqueſts 

1 only extended, but ſecured; + The art of being 

Porr.“ 

2. But though my fabj ject may intereſt the ladies, it may, i} 

Perhaps, offend thoſe profound moraliſts, who have long i 


ee determined, that beauty gught rather to be deſpiſed 
«ul than defired : that, like ſtrength, it is a mere natural ex- 
* ellence, the effect of cauſes wholly out of our power, and 
intended either as the pledge of happineſs or the n 
en of merit. FT 
0 theſe gentlemen I ſhall remark, that beaut ſh a: 
at qualities, which no effort of human wit cid, 

ring into contempt: it is therefore to be ae 
that beauty was in fome degree dependent upon ſen- 3s jt 
N hen and manners, chat ſo higb a priivilege might not be i t 
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are animated, will generally excite the ſame paſſions wh 
they expreſs. If they are fixed in the dead calm of inſelff 


are turned; and if a wanton aſpect excites deſire, it is 


without the deſtruction of its object. 


deemed a capital defect. 


XY; 
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poſſoſſed by the unworthy, and thas haman reaſon might 
longer {viter the mortificat ion of thoſe who a are 100 e ne 
adore an idol, which differs from a ftone or a log only Nn 
the Sl of the artificer : and if they cannot th ccmſcll Jto 
hold beauty with ing! lerence, they muſt, ſurely, approve 74 
atem; t to {hew that it merits their reg ard... 4 Inile 
. 1 ſhall, however, principal iy conſider that ſpecies * 
heauty w bich is expreſicd in the countenance ; for this ala pm) 
s Peculiar to human beings, and is not leſs complicated then 
their nature. In the countenance there are but two 2 
guiſites do pertc ts ber auty, which are whony produced þ 
eternal cauſes, solour 43G proportion: and it will pp 
that Leven in common eſtimation theſe are not the chief; 
that thei gh there may be beauty. without them, yet thi 
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2. Dlic fineſt features, ranged in the moit 24360 ſym ol 


. 


try, a ee by the moſt blooming complexiaf 4 
muſt be animated before they can ſtrike ; and when thi 


he p 
nd 
? [ l. 


bility, they will be examined without emotion; and if th 
do not exprels kindneſs, they will be beheld without love; 

6. Looks of contempt, diſdain, or malevolence, will be 
ſiected- as from a mirror, by every countenance on which tha 


5 
in 


rel 

af; 
like that of: a ſavage for his prey, which cannot be gratl 4 
9 

en 

7. Among particular graces the dimple has always bd 6 

allowed the pre- eminence, and the reaſon nis evident ; dwnfl 
arc produced by a ſmile, and a ſmile is an expreflien of cdl 
placency : ſo the contraction of the brows into a fron 
as it is an indication of a contrary temper, has always bet 


Vio. 
12. 
e Ic 

Þ the 
8. The lover is generally at a loſs to define the beaul $4 
by which his paſſion was ſuddenly and irrefiſtibly determi” 
ed to a particular object but this could never bappenf g 
it depended upon any known rule of proportion, upon 
ſtiape or diſpoſition of the features, or the colour off 
ein : he tells you that it is ſomething which he cannot} 
ly expreſs, ſomething not fixed in any part, but 1:0 


ver the whole ; be calls it a ſweetneſs, a ſoftneſs, a all 
ſenſi dil ty. or gives it ſome other appcllation hien 


rlith 

led ne 
ly by 
8 0 
Ove 


legs beauty witk ſentiment, and expreſſes a charm which 
s not peculiar to any ſet of features, bur 1 1s perhaps poſſible 


Ito 

This beauty, however, does "not always conſiſt in 
Win les, but varies as expreſſions of meekneſs and kindneſs va- 
with their objects: it is extremely forcible in the filent 
yl Pech of patient ſufferance, the tender ſolicitude of 
* friendſhip, and the glo w of filial obedience; ; and in tears, 

thether of joy, of pity, or of grief, it is almoſt irreſiſtible. 

i} 10. This is the charm which captivates without the aid 
7p Þ nature, and without which her utmoſt bounty is ineffectu- 
But it cannot be aſſumed as a matk to conceal inſenfi- 


eies 


Hoading ſentiments, or it will impreſs upon the counte- 
ol ance a new and morediſguſting deformity, affectation: it 
yy | produce the grin, the ſimper, the ftare, the languiſh, 
Þepout, and innumerable other grimaces, that render fol- 
wv | ndiculous, and change pity to contempt. 
- {or} 1. By ſome, indeed, this ſpecies of hypocriſy has been 
ied with ſuch fill as to deceive ſuperficial obſervers, 
wugh it can deceive even theſe but for a moment. Looks 
Rich do not correſpond with the heart, cannot be aſſumed 
thout labour, nor continued without pain; the motive 
Peelinquiſh them muſt, therefore, ſoon preponderate, and 
& aſpect and apparel of the viſage will be laid by toge- 


1 
love. 
be 
ch th th 


rat 


_— teneſs of rage, or the gloom of diſcontent will either 
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the bluſhes of health: it is not only- equally tranſient, 
heard Pequally liable to detection; but as. paint leaves the 
Nenance yet more withered and ghaſtly, the paſſions 
out with more violence after reſtraint, the features 
bme more diſtorted, and excite more determined averſion. 
4 5 Nauty, therefore, depends principally upon the mind, 
Keonſequently, may be influenced by education. It has 
Wemarked, that the predominant paſſion, may general- 
* kd ere in the countenance ; becauſe the muſcles 
aon it is expreſſed, being almoſt perpetually contract - 
"Wk their _ and never totally 88 8 85 8 that the ex. 
3 3 | 3 2 , 
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it or malevolence ; it muſt be the genuine effect of cor- 
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F the ſmiles and languiſhments of art will vaniſh, and the = 
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hiwgere or deſtroy all the elegance of ſymmetry and com- - 
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m The artificial FIRES is, indeed, as wretched a ſubſti- OY 
e for the expreſſion of ſentiment,-as the ſmear of paint 
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played in characters that are almoſt univerſally underſtog 
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engages to fidelity: every man finds himſelf more power 


n which beauty is the expreſſion of goodneſs, is a filenti 


Placid confidence of unſuſpected ſimplicity abuſed, and . 2 


ſire to mortify will ſucceed ts a defire to pleaſe : alt 
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preſſion remains when the paſſion is ſuſpended : thus an a ren 


gry, a diſdainful, a ſubtle and a ſuſpicious temper, is d til! 


14. It is equally true of the pleafing and the ſofter ꝑ x 
Cons, that they leave their ſignature upon the countenan 
when they ceaſe to act: the prevalence of theſe paſſ [ 
therefore produces a mechanical effect upon the afpeR, a 
gives a turn and caft to the features which makes a mf 
favorable and forcible impreſſion upon the minds of othaf 
than any charm produced by mere external cauſes. 1 

15. Neither does the beauty which depends upon ta 


per and ſentiment, equally endanger the poſſeſſor: * It hea 
to ule an eaſtern metaphor, li ke the towers of a City, con 
only an ornameati but a defence :?? it it excites deſire, ith 1a: 


once controuls and refines it; it repreſſes with awe, it lf 
ens with delicacy, and it wins to imitation. The love inſi 
reaſon and virtue is mingled with the love of beauty; If Vt 
cauſe this beauty is little more than the emanation of! ml. 
tellectual excellence, which is not an object of corporeali Req 
petite. 

16. As it excites a purer pen on, it ald more foul 2 


ly reſtrained from giving pain to goodneſs than to beauty Nee. 
and every look of a countenance in which they are blend 


proach of the firſt irregular with z and the purpoſe im it! 
ately appears to be diſingenuous and cruel, by which theta 
der hope of jueffable affection would be difappointedil bad 


peace even of virtue endangered by the moſt ſordid inf bt: 2 
ty, and the breach of the ſtrongeſt obligations. 1 Le: 
17. But the hope of the hypocrite muſt periſh. W Da 


the fictitious beauty has laid by her ſmites, when the u bas 
of her eyes and the bloom of her cheeks have Joſt their 


fluence with their novelty 3 what remains but a tyrantÞ 2 
veſted of power, who will never be ſeen without a mixtuſſf ben 
indignation and diſdain? Tie only deſire which this olfi%* 
could gratify, will be transferred to another, nut only b * 
out reluctance, but with triumph. „ 
18. As reſentment will ſucceed to dif..ppointment;M $ 
deli; 


* 
+: 


—_— may. be el to ſolicit a miſtreſs, merely j ſi: 
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J © ctibrance of the beauty of his wife, 28 laſted only 


s till ſhe was known. 


Let it therefore, be remembered, that none can. he Are 
| | ples of the Graces, but in the ſchool of Virtue ; and that 
| thoſe who wiſh to be lovely, muſt learn early to be good. 
19. A FRIEND of mine lias two daughters, whom 1 
call L wie and Daphne; ; the former is one of the greateſt 
| beauties of the age in which ſhe lives; the latter no way 
{| remarkable for: any charms in her perſon. Upon this one 
circumſlance of their outward form, the good and ill of their 
le ſeem to turn. Lætitia has not from ber very childhood 
heard any thing elſe but commendations of her features and 
complexion, by which means fhe is no other than nature 
49 her, a a very beautiful outſide. 
| The conſciouſueſs of her charms has rendered” her- 
| erase vain and inſolent towards all who have to do 
ich her. Daphne, who was almoſt twenty before one ci- 
al thing had ever been ſaid to her, found herſelf obliged to 
acquire Tome accompliſhments to make up for the want of 
thoſe attractions which ſhe ſaw in her ſiſter. 
21. Poor Daphne was ſeldom ſubmitted to in a debate 
wherein ſhe was concerned; her diſcourſe had nothing to 
recommend it but the good ſenſe of it, and ſne was always 
under a neceſſity to have very well conſidered what ſhe was 
& to ſay before ſhe uttered it; while Le cetitia was liſtened to 
@ vith partiality, and approbation ſat in the countenances of 
af thoſe {he converſed with, before ſhe communicated what ſhe. 
* bs to ſay 2 
3 8 2 heſe cauſes have produced ſuitable eſſects, and Læ- 
> rx ais as infipid a companion, ae Daphne is an agreeable one. 


4 Ietitia, confident of favor, has ftudied no arts to pleaſe's. 
Daphne, deſpaicing of any inclination towards her perſon, 
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as depended only on her merit. Lætitia has always ſome- 
ir fling ig her air that is ſullen, grave, and di ſconfolate. 
23. Daphne has a countenance that. appears cheerful, o- 
e Iden, a and unconcerned. A young gentleman ſaw Lætitia 
1 this winter at a play, and became her captive. - His fortune 
[was ſuch, that he wanted very little ane to ſpeak 
. . to her father. The lover was admitted with 
oe utmoſt freedom into the family, ce a conſtrained 
ſevere looks, and diſtant civilities were the high- 
Wit favors hi could. obtain of Lætitia; while Daphne uſcd 


* 

* 
+ 
i 
* 
5 


- 5 ut] K 
nere 


with the haughty impertinence of Lmetifia, and charmef 


in a great while, as this conqueſt of my friend Donny | 


| ley, and laugh at that premeditating murderer, her fi ſter,] 


below us to value ourſelves on the advantages of them. 


with affirming, that the laſt ſighs of a handſome woman are 


ſion is for her own beauty, and that ſhe values it as her ſa 
vorite dill inction. From hence it is that all hearts, wh 1 18 
| pretend to improve or preferve it, meet with ſo general | ; 
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him with the good humour, familiarity and 1 innocence of * 
ſiſter: a 
24. Inſomuch that he would often ſay to ber, Dal... 
Daphne, wert thou but as handſome as Letitia [She recei f L 
ed ſuch language with that ingenuous and pleaſing mirth 
which is natural to a woman without deſign, He ſtall light 

ed in vain for Letitia, but found certain relief, in the agree 
able converſation of Daphne. At length heartily ting 


with repeated initances of good humour he had obſerved 
Daphne, he one day told the latter that he had ſomething, 
to ſay to her he hoped the would be pleaſed with. 

25.—Faith, Daphne, continued he, 7 am in love wil 

bee, and deſpiſe thy ſiſter f ncerely. The manner of his def 
* himſelf gave his miſtreſs occaſion for a very hearty | 
laughter. —Nay, ſays he, I knew you would laugh at me, Af 
1 Fs aft your father. He did ſo; the father received his 4 
telligence with no leſs joy than ſurpriſe, and was very glalf 
he had now no care left but for his beauty, which he wen 
he would carry to market at his leiſure. 

26. I do not know any thing that has pleaſed me ſo mud 


All her acquaintance congratulate her upon her chance med] 


As it is an argument of a light mind, to think the worſe off .. 
ourſelves for the imperfections of our perſons, it is equally 


277. The female world ſeem to be almoſt incorrigibly 
gone aſtray in this particular; for which reaſon, I ſhall re- 
commend the following extract out of a friend'sletter to the 
profeſs'd beauties, who are a people almoſt as inſuſferableÞ 
as the profeſs'd wits. | 

« Monſieur St. Evremont has confhited one of his eſſay 


not ſo much for the loſs of her life as her beguty. [1 
28. Perhaps this raillery is purfued too far, yet 1 it 18 turn-! 
ed upon a very obvious remark, that-woman's ſtrongeſt pal N 


T among, the & dex. 


'd 29. * To ſay nothing Fe falfe helps, and contraband 
l ares of 7 beauty, which are daily vended in this great mart, 
Abere is not 2 maiden gentle woman, of a good family in any 
Font 0: South Britain, who has not heard. of tlie virus 
"on If May-dew, or is unfurniſhed with ſome receipt or other 
fg n favor of hes complexion ; and I I 5e Known a phyſician 


greg. F 
tire! 


re the firit railing of his arp mod to a coimetic waſh. 
5 30. „This! has given me ovxcuion to confider how ſo 


this Iniver fal a diſpoſition in womankin nd, which ſprings from a 
14 


Pudable motiv = the defire of pleaſing, and Perce an 
hinion, not altogether groundlleſs, tht nature may be help- 


* 


the hands of quacks and pretenders, and to prevent their 
* kcret and art of improving beauty. 

31. In order to this, before I touch upon it  diredly, 
A will be neceſſary to lay down a few preliminary maxims; 


& \? » 


wes alone, any more than ſhe can be witty only by. the help 
I ſpeech. 

* 7 hat pride deſtroys all ſymmetry and grace, and affec- 
tion is a more terrible enemy to fine faces than the ſmall 
ox. 


Poet incapoble of being falſe. 

Aud, That what would be odious i in a blend, is defor- 
Akty in a injiveſs. . 

32. From theſe few principles, thus laid down, it will 
Þ caſy to prove, that the true art of aſſiſting beauty con- 
in embelliſhing the whole perſon by the proper orna- 
Peats of virtuous and commendable qualities. By this help 
1 lone it is, that thoſe. who are the favorite work of nature, 


Wo kind, become animated; and are in a capacity of exert- 
3 +: their charms : and thoſe who ſeem to have been neglect- 
a * her, like models wrought in haſte, are capable, in a 
Prat meaſure, of finiſhing what ſhe has left imperfect. 

= It is, N a low and degrading idea of thai, 


-=Y 
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learning and feofe, after eight years ſtudy in the univerſi- 
and a courſe of travels into oſt countries of Europe, 


by art, may be turned to. their advantage. Abd, me- 
Thinks, it would be an acc eptable ſervice to take them out ——- 


2 to poſing upon themſelves, by diſcovering to Og the true | 


4 T has 20 Woman can. be handſome by the fore af fea- 


I. That no woman is capable of being beautiful, who is 


„h as Mr. Dryden expreſſes it, the porcclain clay of hu- 
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3 
— 


ſex, which was created to refine the joys, and ſoften tle 
cares of humanity, by the moſt agreeable par ticipation, of 
conſider them merely as objects of ſight.— This is abridgingſ 
them of their vatural extent of power, to put them upon I 
level with their pictures at the pantheon. How much no. ie 
bler is the contemplation of beauty heightened by virtug th 
aid commanding our eſteem and love, while it draws out] fe 
_ obſervation ? | 

34. How faint and ſpiritleſs are the charms of a 0 
quette, when compared with the real lovelineſs of Sophrg th 
nia's innocence, piety, good-humour and truth; virtuaſ;, 
which add a new ſoftneſs to her ſex, and even beautify hat or 

beauty! That agrecableneſs, which muſt otherwiſe have ap fi 
_ peared no longer in the modeſt virgin, is now preſerved uf ar 
the tender mother, the prudent friend, and faithful wife. 

35. Colours artfully ſpread upon canvaſs may entertan 0 
the eye, but not affect the heart; and the, who takes u ret 
care to add to the natural graces of her perſon, any excelligſ th, 

qualities, may be allowed ſtill to amuſe as a picture, but nd to 
to triumph as a beauty. 5 

When Adam is introduced by Miltion deſeribing rl 
in Paradiſe, and relating to the angel the impreffions he fd 
upon ſeeing her at her firſt creation, he does not repreſa pri 
her like a Grecian Venus, by her ſhape or features, but f fec 
the luſtre of her mind which ſhone 1 in them, and gave the pa; 

their power of charming. | tue 

36. Grace was in all her ſteps, heav'n in her eye, 1 er 

In all her gestures dignity and love: 

Without this irradiating power, the proudeſt fair & do 
ought to know, whatever her glaſs may tell her to the co is 
trary, that her moſt perfect features are uninformed and deff the 


I cannot better cloſe this moral, than by a ſhort epitaph "the 
written by Ben Johnſon, with a foirit which nothing colllf ral 
inſpire, but ſuch an object as I have been deſcribing. ela 

Underneath this stone doth lic, N 0 
5 As much virtue as could die; | A I | 
195 * Which when alive did vigour give A 
oY To as much beauty as could live.“ no01 
1 * 1 am, Sik, | 
f ; Your moſt humble Servant 
= _ 
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> 5 1q 
n, of | Honor: 5 q 
dging . | VERY principle that 1s a motive to od 1 [ 
pon 3 ought to be encouraged, fince men are of ſo diffe- li 

1 


ch no. ;ent a make, that the ſame principle does not work equally 
"Tet ypon all minds. What ſome men are prompted to by con- 
Ss ouf ſcience, duty, or religion, which are only different names for 
- "the ſame thing, others are prompted to by honor. © 
M 2. The ſenſe of honor is of ſo fine and delicate a Soi: 
of chat it is only to be met with in minds which are naturally 
If noble, or in ſuch as have been cultivated by great examples, 
or a refined education. This paper therefore is chiefly de- 
p igned for thoſe who, by means of any of theſe advantages, 
Fare, or ought to be, actuated by this glorious principle. | 
z. But as nothing is more pernicious than a principle of 
action, when it is miſunderſtood, I ſhall conſider honor with 
mf'reſpe&t to three ſorts of men. Firſt of all with regard to 
"gt thoſe who have a right notion of it. Secondly, with regard 
to thoſe who have a miſtaken notion of it. And thirdly, 
| vith regard to thoſe who treat it as chimerical, and turn it 
i into ridicule. 
4. In the firſt place, true honor, though it be a different 
all principle from religion, is that which produces the ſame ef- 
fe. The lines Is action, though drawn from different 
ap parts, terminate in the ſame point. Religion embraces vir- 
tue, as it is enjoined by the laws of God; honor, as it is 
Feraceful and ornamental to human nature. 
F. The religion man fears, the man of honor ſeorns to 
n do an ill action. The latter conſiders vice as ſomething that 
is bencath him, the other as ſomething that is offenſive to 
the Divine Being. The one as what is unbecoming, the o- 
cher as what is Aarlidden. Thus Seneca ſpeaks in the natu- 
zou ral and genuine language of a man of honor, when he de- 
J elares that were there no God to ſee and puniſh vice, he 
would not commit it, becauſe it is of ſo mean, ſo baſe, and | 
4 fo vile a nature. 5 
6. I ſhall conclude this head with the deſeription of ho- 
vor in the part of young Juba. | 


o —— — gs Te 


Honour's a facred tye, the law of kings, 

The noble mind's distinguiſhing perfection, 
That aids and strengthens virtue where it meets her, 

And imitates her actions where ſhe is not. | 3 


It ought not to be ſported with 3 Cars. 


ful to guard their Ee by tlieir courage th aan by their: 
virtue. | 


grace to a gibbet. 


tlie body that ſpoke ill of his friend. Timogencs would 
have ſcorned to have betrayed a ſecret, that was entruſted 


duel, for having ſpoken ill of Belinda, a lady whom he hind * 


 profligate and abandoned nature, than even thoſe who are 3 * 
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In the ſecond place we are to oder thoſe who hay 
Aaken notions of honour, and theſe are ſuch as eſtablill 
any thing to themſelves for a point of honor which is con 
trary either to the laws of God, or of their count ; who: 
think it more honorable to eee than to forgive an injus} 
ry: who make no ſcraple of telling a lie, but would put any F 
man to death that accuſes them of f it; who are more care. Þ 


8. True fortitude is ies fo kecoliling i in 9 nature! 
that he who wants it ſcarce deſerves the name of a man; butF 
we find ſeveral who ſo much abuſe this notion that they ny 
place the whole idea of honour in a kind of bruta! eouragez a | 
by which means we have had many among us who have call 1 
ed themſelves men of honour, that would have been a dib. 


7 * re! 


9. In a word, the man who ſacrifices any duty of a rea. * 
ſonable creature to a prevailing mode of faſhion, who looks 4 
upon any thing as honorable that is diſpleaſing to his Ma- kt 
ker, or de{tru Rive to ſociety, who thinks himſelf obliged by 
this principle to the practice of ſome virtues and not of othegß 
is by no means to be reckoned among true men of honor. 0.01 

10. Timogenes was a lively inſtance of one actuated by 
falſe honor. Pimogenes would ſmile at a man's jeſt Who 


ridiculed his Maker, and at the ſame time run a man thro“ 


N 


with kim, age the fate of his country denended upon 
the diſcovery of it | 
1. Timogenes took away the life of a young fellow 1 ina 


felf had ſeduced in her youth, and hetfayed into want and 
ignom 'ny, To cloſe his character, Timogenes, after having 
ruined ſeveral poor tradeſmen's families, who had truſted 
hin, ſold his eftate to ſatisfy his creditors; but like a man 
of honour diſpbſed of all the money he could make of it, in 
paying off his phay-debts, or to ſpeak in bis own ee 
his debts of hongur. l 
12. In the third Pla ce, we are to conſider thoſe perſons | 
who treat this principle as chimerical, and turn it into rid 4 
eule. Men who are profeſſedly of no honor, are of a more 


Noic 
bat ' 
TT. 


F 
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rar mated falſe notions of it, as there is more hope of a 


liſh tic than of an atheiſt. Theſe ſons of infamy conſider ho- 
. with old Syphax, i in the play before mentioned, as a fine 
W 


Iuginary notion, that leads aſtray young unexperienced 
en, and draws them into real miſchief, while they are en- 
Need i in the purſuits of a ſhadow. _ 

iz. Theſe are generally perſons who, in Shakſpeare 8 
b ale, are 2v9rn and hackney'd in the ways of men: whoſe 
1 uginations are grown callous, and have loſt all thoſe deli- 


nh ſentiments which are natural to minds that are innocent 
1 Fd undepraved. Such old battered miſcreants ridicule eve- 
5 


thing as romantic, that comes in competition with their 

1 ent intereſt, and treat thoſe perſons as viſionaries who 

A. E : ſtand up in a corrupt age, for what has not its immedi- 
reward joined to it. | 

| * The talents, intereſt, or experience of ſuch men, 

o Pe them very often uſeful in all parties, and at all times. 

145 ie whater er wealth and dignities they may arrive at, they 


| wh to coniider, that every one ſtands as a blot in the au- 


as of his country, who arrives at the temple of honor "7 


en y other way than through that of viriue. 
by | Ns Vol. II. No. 161. 8 
ho | — — 

«] * Human Natur e. 

a 1. MR. SPECTATOR, 

6 HAVE always been a very . lover of your 
| 1 ſpeculations, as well in regard to the ſubject, as to 
12 manner of treating it. Human nature I always thought 
m. Ne moſt uſeful object of human reaſon, and to make the 


"44 nfideration of it pleaſant and entertaining I always thought 
ae beſt employment of human wit: other parts of philo- 
ed Ny may perhaps make us wiſer, but this not only aniwers 
3 er but makes us better too. 

$2 © Hence it was that the oracle oranoundied Sojrake 
* Like of all men living, becauſe he judiciouſly made 
7 tice of human nature for the object of his thoughts; an 
ry into which as much exceeds all other learning, as 
| bis of mere conſequence to adjuſt the true nature and mea- 


i * and compute the times of their circumvolutions. 
” 1 


— 
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ts of right and wrong, than to ſettle the diſtance of the 
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muſt wer remain the principles of action. 
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| 25 81 they overſet it in the waves. 
lot, and can never fail of ſecuring her charge if ſhe be t 


were deſigned for ſubjection: and if a man ſuffers the 


cruelly, and envy predominate, they declare his kindrel 


men in this lite inclined more to dhe angel or the bf 


. 


ks © One good eſſect that will immediately ariſe fron” 60 
near obſervation of human nature, is, that we ſhall ceaſe 
wonder at thoſe actions which men are uſed to reckon wh 
Iy unaccountable ; for as nothing is produced without . 


cauſe, ſo by obſerving the nature and courſe of the paſlgf G 
we ſhall be able to trace every action from its firit conch 4 


tion to its death. 

4. We ſhall no more admire at the e of ey 
line and Tiberius, when we know the one was aQuatedÞ 
a crnel jealouſy, the other by a furious anbition ; for | 
actions of men follow their paſſions as naturally as ly: 
docs heat, or as any other effect flows from its cauſe ; f 
{on muſt be employed 1 in adjuſting the paſſions, but t 


5. © The ſtrange and abſurd variety that is ſo appan 


in men's actions, ſhews plainly they can never proceed] Ger 
mediately from reaſon ; ſo pure a fountain emits no uf 
' troubled waters; they muſt neceffarily ariſe from the g 


ſions, which are to the mind a the winds to a ſhip ; 
only can move it, and they too often deſtroy it; if fairy 
gentle, they guide it into the harbour; if contrary and 


65. In the ſame manner is the mind afſiſted or and 
ed by the paſſions ; reaſon muſt then take the place of 


wanting to herſclf ; the ſtrength of the paſſions will nal 
be accepted as an EN for complying with them; 1 


get the upper hand, he then betrays the liberty of his 
. | 

7. * As nature has framed the ſeverel ſpecies of bei 
as it were in a chain, ſo man ſeems to be placed as the mi 
die link between angels and brutes : hence he partici : 
both of ficſh and ſpirit by an admirable tye, which in] 
occalicns perpetual war of paſſtons, & asa man inchnes tol 
angelic or brate part of his conftitution, he is then denol 
nated good or bad, virtuous or wicked : if love, mercy, 
gocd- nature FERN, they ſpeak lim of the angel; T hatt 


275 brute. 
8. Hence it was that ſome ancients imagined; chat 
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er their death they ſhould tranſmigrate into the one or 
Ahe other ; and it would be no unpleaſant notion to conſi- 
ale r the ſeveral ſpecies of brutes, into which we may ima- 
Mie that tyrants, mifers, the proud, malicious, and ill- natur- 
1 might be chan ged. 
% As a conſequence of this original, all paſſions are in 
men, but appear not in all: conſtitution, education, 
om of the country, reaſon, and the like cauſes may im- 
Pore or abate the ſtrength of rhem, but ſtill the ſeeds re- 
in, which are ever ready to ſprout forth upon the leaſt 
Wcouragenent. 
to. 1 have heard a ſtory of a good religious man, who 
ping been bred with the milk of a goat, was very modeſt 
ublic, by a careful reflection he made on his actions, but 
Frequently had an hour in ſecret, wherein he had his friſks 
capers ; and, if we had an opportunity of examining the 
Whement of the ſtricteſt philoſophers, no doubt but we 
Nad find perpetual returns of thoſe paſſions they ſo artful- 
onceal from the public. 
I. I remember Mach iavel obſerves, that every ſtate 
ud entertain a perpetual jealouſy of its neighbours, that 
Tt mould never be unprovided when an emergency hap- 
„ in like manner ſhould reaſon be perpetually on its 
id againſt the paſſions, and never ſuffer them to carry on 
eñgn that may be deſtructive of its ſecurity; yet, at 
91 me time, it muſt be careful, that it don't ſo far break 
in nur krength as to render them contemptible, and, conſe- 
) 7 "Ptly, itſelf unguarded. 
them! . The underſtanding being of itſelf too fog and lazy 
his gert itfelf into action, it is neceſſary it ſuld be put in 
lon by the gentle gales of paſſions, which may preſerve 
a ſtagnat ion and corruption; for they are as neceſſary to 
Wot of the mind, as the circulation of the animal ſpi- 
Neo the health of the body ; they Keep it in life, and 
Ich, and vigour 3 nor is it poſh ble for the mind to per- 
its offices without their aſſiſtance; theſe motians are gi- 
with our being; they are little ſpirits, that are born 
fi with us; to ſome they are mild, eaſy and gentle; 
Pers wayward and unruly ; yet never too ſtrong for the | 
bof reaſon, ard.the guidance of judgment. 
'© We may generally obſerve a pretty nice n 
een. the ſtrength of 1 858 and paſhon ; the gr wet 
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weaker paſſions: and 'tis {it the fury of the courſers ſhaft 
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ur ſchools has this fatal effect; it breaks the ſpring of : 
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geniuſes have commonly the ſtrongeſt affe&ions, as, ont 
other hand, the weaker underſtandings have generally ho 


14. © Young men, whoſe paſſions, are not a little un 
give {mall hopes of their ever being conſiderable ; thef 
of youth will of courſe abate, and is a fault, if it bÞ 
fault, that mends every day; but ſurely, unleſs a man 
fire in youth, he can hardly have warmth in' old age. 

15. We mult therefore be very cautions, left while 
think to regula te the paſſions, we fhould quite exting 
thei 5 which is buten out the light of the ſoul; fort 
Vi thout P ratio; „ Or to be hurried away with 1 It, make 75 
eguat.y blind. Lhe extraordinary ſeverity ufed in mal 
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mind, and molt certainly deſtroys more good genius | 
it = pony a improve. . 
And ſurely *tis a mighty miſtake that the pal 

ould be ſo entirely ſubdued; for little meg 
ſometimes not only to be bore with, but to be cultivated, 
fince they are frequently attended with the greateſt paſt 
tions. All great geniuſes have faults mixed with therff.. 
tues, and reſemble the flaming buſh which has thorns ang 
lights. | x 
17. © Since therefore the paſſions : are the princii Pl. 1: 
human actions, we muſt endeavour to manage them lon; 
retain their vigour, yet keep them under ſtrict coll | 
we mult govern them rather like free ſubjects than 
left, w bile we intended to make them obedient, they be 
abject, and unfit for thoſe your purpoſes ' to which j 
were deiigned. 1 
18. For my part, I my confeſs, I could neverW 

ny regard to that ſect of philoſophers, who ſo much ii 
upon an abſolute indiſſerence and vacancy from all pi 
for it ſeems tome a thing very inconſiſtent for a man to 
himſelf of humanity, in order to acquire trauquillity off 
and to eradicate the very principles of action, becauſſi; 
pofſible they may produce ill effects. 
© atlsy SZ ie, 4 ® 
Tour affeetionate 1 er 4 be 
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qr: is not to be imagined 3 great an effect well - diſpoſ- 
ed lights with proper forms and orders in affemblies have 
yon ſome tempers. I am ſure I feel it in fo extraordina- 
II manner, that I cannot in a day or two get out of my 
E Peination any very beautiful or diſagreeable impreſſion 
eh I receive on ſuch occaſions. For this reaſon I fre- 

Patly look in at the play-houſe, in order to enlarge my 
Souzhts, and warm my mind with fome new ideas, that may 
Ffrviceable to me in my lucubrations. _ | 
i In this diſpoſition I entered the thearre the othier day, 
$ placed myſelf ina corner of it, very convenient for ſee- 
without being myſelf obſerved. I found the audience 
ated in a very deep attention, and did not queſtion but 
. | ne noble tragedy was juſt then in its criſis, or thatan incident 
wto be unravelled which was to determine the fate of an 
| . While I was in this ſuſpence, expecting every mo- 
Int to ſee my old friend Mr. Betterton appear in all the 
Petty of diſtreſs, to my unſpeakable amazement, there 
ue up a monſter with a face between his feet; and, as 1 
booking on, he raiſed himſelf on one leg in ſuch a per- 
ndicular poſture, that the other grew in a direct line above 
Þ head. : 
. It afterwards twiſted itſelf into the motions and 
Frathings of ſeveral different animals, and, after great a va- 
ky of ſhapes and transformations went off the ſtage in the 
Fre of a human creature. The admiration, the applauſe, 
& ſatisfaction of the audience, during this ſtrange enter- 
ment, is not to be expreſſed. I was very much out of 
Putenance for my dear countrymen, and looked about 
b ſome apprehenſion, for fear any foreigner ſhould be pre- 
y " Is it poſſible, thought I, that human nature can re- 
Ne in its diſgrace, and take pleaſure i in ſeeing its own fl» 
op turned into ridicule, and diſtorted into forms that raiſe. 
Por and averſion ? There is ſomething diſingenuous and 
oral in the being able to bear ſuch a ſight, Men of 
Nut and noble minds are ſhocked at the ſeeing characters 
I Kao: who deſerve eſteem for their virtues knowledge, 
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or . to their country, placed in wrong lights, and , pli 
mitreprefentat; on made the ſubject of buffoonery. Iva 

4. Such a nice abhorrence is not indeed to be fon ed, 
mong the vulyar; but methinks it is wonderful, that thoſeſing 
who have nothing but the outward figure to diltingyiſfeo! 


them as men, mould delight i in ſeeing it abuſed, viliſied a he 


11: raced. - Ji 

Tut confeſs there is nothing that more pleaſes me, if « 
ail that I read in books, or ſce e among mankind, than fuetha 
paſlages az repreſent human nature in its proper dignity, {ſan 

5. As man is a creature made up of different extrem da) 
he has ſomerhing i in lum very great and very mean: a fk 
ful artiſt may draw an exoellent picture of him in either( 
theſe views. . The fineſt authors of antiquity have take 


anc 
his 
| thc 
natural grandeur of the ſoul, raiſe in her a generous ambit Th 
on, teed her with hopes of immortality and perfection, af in 
do al they can to widen the partition between the virtuaſ g0 
aud the vicious, by making the difference betwixt them ell 

great as between gods and brutes. | BUT 

6. In ſhort, it is impoſſible to read a page in Plato, Ta 

ly, and a thouſand other ancient moraliſts, without being wi 
greater and a better man for it. On the contrary, L coulff aa 
never read any of our modiſh French authors, or thoſe! 10% 
our own country who are the imitators and admirers of ti u. 


trifliug nation „ without being for ſome time out of humolſþ £1 


with ny elf, and at every thing about me. Uh 
75 Their r Buünels i is, to depreciate human nature, and en nel 
ſider it under its worlt appearances. They give mean . 
terpretations and baſe motives to the worthieſt actions: 
ro{olve virtue and vice into conſtitution. In ſhort, they toy 
deavoured to make no diſtinction between man and man, CT 
between the ſpecies of men and that of brutes. As ant 
ſtance of this kind of authors, among many others z leta 
one examine the celebrated Rochefoucault, who 1s the rl 
Philoſo Pher for adminiſteriug of conſolation to the idly 
envious, and worthleis part of mankind. -- 
8. I remember a young gentleman of ed ee 4 
ſtanding, but great vivac ty, vho, by dipping into many 
thors of this nature, had got a little ſmattering of A 
ledge, juſt enough to make an atheiſt or a free-thinkeyl . 12 


not a philoſopher or a man of ſenſe, With thee a0 
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and by pitbments, he went to viſit his father in the country, who 
Twas a plain, rough, honeſt man, and wiſe though not learn- 
ed. The ſon, who took all opportunities to ſhew his learn- 
Ing, began to ee a new religion in the family, and to 
Nealarge the narrowneſs of their country notions; in which 
aud he ſucceeded fo well, that he had feduced the- butler! by lus 
Frble-talk, and taggered his eldeſt ſiſter. e 
9. The old gentleman began to be alarmed at the fchiſms | 
that aroſe among his children, but did not yet believe his 
on's doctrine to be ſo pernicious as it really was, till one 
Jay talking of his ſetting-dog, the ſon faid, he did not 
| 1 but Trey was as immortal as any one of the family; 
ther and in the heat of the argument told his father, that for 
e take his own part he expected to die like a dog. Upon which, 
ate th} the old man ſtarting up in a very great paſſion, cried out, 
ambif Then, firrah, you {hall live like one; and taking his cane 
on, a m bis hand, cudge led him out of his ſyſtem. This had fo 
good an effect upon him, that he took up from that day, ; | 
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irtua 

hem i ell to reading good books, and is now a2 bencher in the 
I Middle Temple. i 

o, Tl 0. I do not mention this , cr adgelling part of the ſtory 1 

being vith a deſigu to engage the ſecular arm in matters of this { 

L conf nature; but certainly, if it ever exerts itſelf in affairs of | 


noſe N opinion and ſpeculation, it ought to do it on ſuch ſhallow 
of ti ind deſpicable pretenders to knowledge, who endeavour to 
wm give mau, dark and uncomfortable proipects of his being, 
und deſtroy thofe principles win! ich are the ſupport, bai 
ess and glory of all public ſocieties, as well as private per- 
1eani bons. | 
s 11. I think it is one of Py thagoras' s golden ſayings, 
heyt that a man /boutd t:he care above all things t9 Herve a due reſpee 
nan, N fr bimnlf ; and it is certain, that this licentious ſort of au- 
; an thors, who are for de —_ lat ing mankind, endeavour to diſ- 
letz appoint and undo what the molt refined ſpirits have been 
e gu kbouring to advance fince the beginaing of the world: The 
He, very de 61 gn of dreſs, good- breeding , ontward ornaments and 
eeremonies, were to lift up I um, in nature, and ſet it off to 
wool advantage. Architecture, painting and ſtatuary, were in- 
any vente with the ſame deſign; as indeed every art aud ſei- 
"kn tnce that contributes to the ernbethfhmnent of li fe, and to the 
eee and throwing into hades the mean and low parts 
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12. Poetry carries on this great end more than all theref, 
as may be ſeen in the following paſſages taken out of Si 
Francis Bacon's advancement of Larwing, which gives a true 
and better account of this art thaa all the volumes that were 
ever written upon it. 

Poetry, eſpecially berotagl ſeems to be ratfed altoge. 
ther from a noble foundation, which makes much for the 


IS dignity of man's nature. For ſeeing this ſenſible world is 


in dignity inferior to the foul of man, poeſy ſeems to endo 
human nature with that which hiſtory denies; and. to give 
ſatisfaction to the mind, with at leaſt the ſhadow of things, 
where the ſubſtance cannot be had. 
13. For if the matter be thoroughly confidered, : 
ſtrong argument may be drawn from poeſy, that a more 
ſtately greatneſs of things, a more perfect order and a more 
beautiful variety, deli kts the ſoul of man than any way ca 
be found in nature fince the fall. Wherefore, ſeeing the 
acts and events, which are the fubjects of true hiſtory, are 
not of that amplitude as to content the mind of man, poely 
is ready at hand to feign acts more heroical. 
14. Becauſe true hiſtory reports the ſucceſſes' of by 
ſineſs not proportionable to the merit of virtues and vices 
poeſy corrects it, and preſents events and fortunes according 
to deſert, and according to the law of Providence: becauſe 
true hiſtory, through the frequent ſatiety and ſimilitude of 
things, works a diſtaſte and miſpriſion in the mind of man; 
poeſy cheereth and retreſheth the ſoul, chanting things rare 
and various, and full of viciſſitudes. 
15. So as poely ſerveth and confereth to deleQation, 
magnanimity and morality ; and therefore it may ſeem de. 
ſervedly to have ſome participation of divineneſs, becauſe it 
doth raiſe the mind, and exalt the ſpirit with high raptures 
proportioning the ſhews of tangy: to the deſires of the mind, 
and not ſubmitting the mind to things as reaſon and hiſto- 
ry do. And by theſe allurements and congruities, where- 
by it cheriſheth the ſoul of man, joined alſo with conſort of 
muſic, whereby it may more ſweetly infinuate itſelf ; it hath 
won ſuch acceſs, that it hath been in eſtimation cs in rude 
times, and barbarous nations, when our learning ſtood ex· 
cluded.“ 
16. But there is nothing which favours and falls in with 

this natural greatneſs and dignity of human nature, ſo much 
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FE religion, which does not ouly promiſe the entire reſine- 
ment of the mind, but the lor ify ing of the body, and the 
immortality of both. 


* — * — 8 — 


2 fon a ſecond Nature. 
1. HERE ; is not a common faying which has a better 
turn of ſenſe in it than what we often hear in tlie 
mouths of the vulgar, that Cuſtom is a ſecond Nature. It 
is indeed able to form the man anew, and give him inclina- 
tons and capacities altogether different from thoſe he was 
born with, 

2. Dr. K lot, i in his hiſtory of Staffordſhire, tells of an "AY 2 
ot, that chaneing to live within the ſound of a clock, and 
always amuſing himſelf with counting the hour of the day 
whenever the clock ſtruck, the clock being ſpoiled by ſome 
accident, the idiot nia to ſtrike and count the hour 
he without the help of it, in the ſame manner as he had done 
re when it was entire. 
ly 3. Though I dare not vouch for the truth of this ſtory, 

it is very certain that cuſtom has a mechanical effect upon 
be body, at the fame time that it has a very extraordin2r; 
; innuence upon the mind, 
> 4. I ſhall in this paper cones one very remarkable ef. 
fect which cuſtom has upon human nature; and which, if 
rightly obſerved, may lead us into very uſeful rules of life. 
What I ſhall "as take notice of in cuſtom, 1s its wonderful 
efhicacy in making every thing pleaſant to us. 

5. A perſon who is addicted to play or gaming, though 
he took but little delight in it at firſt, by degrees contracts 
ſo ſtrong an inclination towards it, and gives himſelf up fa 
entirely to it, that it ſeems the only end of his heing. The 
love of a retired or buſy life will grow upon a man inſenſibly, 
as he is converſant in the one or the other, till he is utterly 
unqualified for reliſhing that to which he has been for fome 
f time diſuſed. 

6. Nay, a man may ſmoke, or 3rink, or take muff till he 
is unable to paſs away his time without it; not to mention 
how our delight 1 in any particular itudy, 100 or ſcience; ri- 
ſes and improves in proportion to the application, we beſtow 
1 upon it. Thus what was at firſt an exercife, becomes at 
beagcth au entertainment. Our employments are changed 


that our taſte is never better pleated than with thoſe thing 


z conſtituted after the ſame manner, and after having habi. 


to the reading of. Virgil or Cicero, 
lightful; and though others have often made the ſame re- 


this paper. 
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into diverſions. The mind crows fond of thoſe actions it i 
accuſtomed to, and is drawn with reluctaney from thoſe 
paths in which it has been uſed to walk. » 

7. Not only ſuch actions as were at firſt indifferent to us, 
but even ſuch as were painful, will by cuſtom and practice 
become pleaſant, 

8. Sir Francis Bacon obſerves in his natural philoſophy, 


which at firſt created a diſguſt in it. He gives particular in. 
ſtances of claret, coffee, and other liquors, which the palate 
ſeldom approves upon the firlt taſte; but when it has once 
got a reliſh of them, generally retains it for life. The mind 


tuated itſelf to any particular exerciſe or employment, not 
only loſes its firlt averſion towards it, but conceives a certain 
fondneſs and affection for it. 

9. 1 have heard one of the greateit geniuſes this age has 
produced, who had been trained up in all the polite {tudies 
of antiquity, aſſure me, upon his being obliged to ſearch in- 
to ſeveral rolls and records, that notwithſtanding fuch an 
employment was at firſt very dry and irkſome to him, he at 
laſt took r incredible pleaſure in it, and preferred it even 


10. The reader will obſerve, that I have not here conſider. 
ed cuſtom as it makes things eaſy, but as it renders them de- 


llection, it is poſſible they may not have drawn thoſe uſes 
from it, with which J intend to fill the remaining part of 


11. If we conſider attentively this property of human na- 
ture, it may inſtruct us in very fine moralities. In the firſt 
place, I would have no man diſcouraged with that Kind of 
life or ſeries of actions, in which the choice of others or his 
own neceſſities may have engaged him. It may perhaps be 
very difagreeable to him at firft; but uſe and application will 
certainly render it not only leſs painful, but pleaſing and ſa- 
tisfactory. 

12. In the ſecond place, I would recommend to every one 
the admirable precept which Pythagoras is ſaid to have giv- 
en to his diſciples, and which that philoſopher muſt have 
drawn from the obſervation I have enlarged upon: Optimum 

vite genus eligito, nam = a faciet Jucund, mum, pitch | 
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don that courſe of life which is the moſt excellent, and 
Loſton will render it the moſt delightful. 

13. Men, whoſe circumſtances will permit them to chuſe 
heir own way of life, are inexcuſable if they do not purſue 
hat which their judgment tells them is the moſt laudible. 
The voice of reaſon is more to be regarded than the bent 
of any preſent inclination, fince by the rule above-mention- 
d, inclination will at length come over to reaſon, though we 
an never force reaſon to comply with inclination. 

14. In the third place, this obſervation may teach the 
noſt ſenſual and irreligious man to everlook thoſe hardſhips 
nd difficulties, which are apt to diſcourage him from the 
proſecution of a virtuous life. The Gods, ſaid Heſiod, have 
placed labour before virtue; the way to her is at firſt 
ough and difficult, but grows more ſmooth and eaſy the 
arther you advance in it. The man who proceeds in it 
vith ſteadineſs and reſolution, will in a little time find that 
er ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and that all her paths are 
Deace. 

15. To enforce this conſideration, we may further ob- 
erve, that the practice of religion will not only be attended 
1th that pleaſure, which naturally accompanies thoſe acti- 
ns to which we are habituated, but with thoſe ſupernume- 

ry joys of heart, that riſe from the conſciouſneſs of ſuch a 
eaſure, from the ſatisfaction of aCting up to the dictates of 
eaſon, and from the proſpect of an happy immortality. 

16. In the fourth place, we may learn from this obſerva- 
jon which we have made on the mind of man, to take par- 
cular care, when we are once ſettled in a regular courſe 
f life, how we too frequently indulge ourſelves in any of 
he molt innocent diverſions and entertainments, ſince the 
mnd may inſenfibly fall off from the reliſh of virtuous acti- 
ns, and by degrees, exchange that pleaſure which it takes 
1 the performance of its duty, for delights of a much more 
= and unprohtable nature. 

The laſt uſe which I ſhall make of this remarkable 
roperty in human nature, of being delighted with thoſe ac- 
10ns to which it is accuſtomed, is to ſnew how abſolutely 
deceiſary it is for us to gain habits of virtue in this life, if we 
ould enjoy the pleaſures of the next. 

18. The ſtate of bliſs we call heaven, will not be capable 

affecting thoſe minds, which are not thus qualified for it; 
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we Want in this world gain a reh{ of truth and virtue, © 
we would be able to taite that knowledge and perfection 
which are to make us happy in the next. T he ſeed of thoſe 
ſpiritual | joys and raptures, which are to rife up and flouriſh 
in the ſoul to all cternity, muſt be planted in it, during thi 
its preſent ſtate of probation. In ſhort, heaven is not to he 


looked upon only as the reward, but as the natural effed 


of a religious life. 
19. On the other hand, thoſe evil ſpirits, who by long 


eultom, have contracted in 'the body, babits of luſt, ſenſual; 


ty, malice and revenge, an averſion to every thing that 5 
good, juſt, or laudible, are naturally ſeaſoned and prepare 
tor pain and mifery. Their torments have already taken 
root in them; they cannot be happy when diveſted of the 
body, unleſs we may ſuppoſe, that Providence will in a man. 
ner create them anew, and work a miracle in the rectifics 
tion of their facultics. Rs. 

20. They may, indeed, taſte a kind of malignant pleaſure 
in thoſe actions to which they are accuſtomed whillt in thi 
life; but when they are removed from all thoſe object 
which are apt to gratify them, they will naturally become 
their own tormentors, and cheriſn in themſelves thoſe pain. 


ful habits of mind, which are called in ſcripture phraſe, the 
worm which never dies. 
21. This notion of heaven and hell is ſo very conforms 
ble to the light, of nature, that it was diſcovered by ſome df 


the molt exalted heathens. It has been finely improved by 
many eminent divines of the laſt age, as in particular by 
Arctbithop Tillotſon and Dr. Sherlock; but there is none 
who has raiſed ſuch noble ſpeculations upon it as Dr. Scott, 
in the firſt book of his Chriftian Life, which is one of the 
fineſt and moſt rational ſchemes of divinity, that is written 
in Our tongue, or any other. That excellent author has 


ſewn how every particular cuſtom and habit of virtue will 


in its on nature, produce the heaven, or a ſtate of happi- 
neſs, in him who ſhall hereafter practiſe it: as on the con- 
trary, hau every cuſtom or habit of xice will be the natur 


bell of my in whom It ſubſiſts. 
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On Cleanlineſs. N 
„ | | SPECTATOR, No. 63r. 

J HAD occaſion to go a few miles out of town, ſome 
days ſince, in a ſtage- coach, where J had for my fel- 
ow travellers, a dirty beau, and a pretty young Quaker wo- 
nan. Having no inclination to talk much at that time, I 
laced myſelf backward, with a deſign to ſurvey them, and 
ck a ſpeculation out of my two comparions. Their dif- 
rent figures were ſuflicient of themiclves to draw my at- 
ention. 1 De Fas | | 

2. The gentleman was dreſſed in a ſuit, the ground 
hereof had been black, às I perceived from ſome few ſpa- 
s that had eſcaped the powder, which was incorporated 
ith the greateſt part of his coat; his perriwig, which coſt 
o ſmall ſum, was after ſo ſlovenly a manner caſt over his 
oulders, that it ſeemed not to have been combed ſince the 
ar 1712; his linen, which was not much concealed, was 
aubed with plain Spaniſh from the chin to the loweſt but. 
on, and the diamond upon his finger (which naturally 
eaded the water) put me in mind how it ſparkled amidſt 


ald. e rubbiſh of the mine where it was firſt diſcovered. 

Le z. On the other hand, the pretty Quaker appeared in 
me elegance of cleanlineſs. Not a ſpeck was to be found 
by her. A clear, clean, oval face, Juſt edged about with 
* ne thin plaits of the pureſt cambrick, received great ad- 

r b ntages from the ſhade of her black hood; as did the white- 


ſs of her arms from that ſober- coloured ftuff in which ſhe 
10 Ma cloathed herſelf. The plainneſs of her dreſs was very 
l ſuited to the ſimplicity of her phraſes, all which put - 
| ether, though they could not give me a great opinion 
has her religion, they did of her innocence. SE 
4. This adventure occaſioned my throwing together a 
hints upon cleanlineſs, which I ſhall conſider as one of 
half virtues, as Ariſtotle calls them, and ſhall recom- 
nd it under the three following heads : as it is a mark of 
iteneſs ; as it produceth love; and as it bears analogy to 
ty of mind. 7 | ö N 
Firſt, it is a mark of politeneſs. It is univerſally a- 
d upon, that no one, unadorned with this virtue, can go 
company without giving a manifeſt offence. The eaſier 
igher any one's fortune 5 this duty riſes proportiona- 
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+ bly. The different nations of the world are as much diſh 
guiſhed by their eleanlineſs, as by their arts and fcizngy 
The more any country is civilized the more they conſult th 
Part of politeneſs. We need but compare our ideas gf 
female Hottentot with an Engliſh beauty, to be ſatisfiedd 
the truth of what hath been advanced. 

6. In the next place, cleanlineſs may be faid to be the 
ſter- mother of love. Beauty, indeed, molt commonly pu 
- duces that paſſion in the mind, but cleaalinefs preſerves; 
An 1adifferent face and verſou, kept in perpetual ncatad 
hath won many a heart from a pretty flattern. Age ith 

is not unamiable, while it is preſerved clean and unlullied 
like a piece of metal conſtantly kept ſinoothi and bright, 
look on it with more pleaſure than on a new veſſel Þ 
. cankered with ruſt. | 

7. I might obſerve further, that as ct rendent 
agreeable to others, ſo it makes it eaſy to ourſelves ; thati 
an excellent preſervative of health; and that ſeveral m 
dcteſtructive both to mind and body, are inconſiſtent with 
habit of it. But theſe reflections I ſhall leave to the leily 

of my readers, and ſhall obſerve in the third place, that 
bears a great analogy with purity of mind, and naturally 
; - Tpires refined ſentiments and paſſions. | 
S8. We find, from experience, that. through the pre 
lence of cuſtom.” the moſt vicious actions loſe their hom 
by being made familiar to us. On the contrary, thole ] 
live in the neighbourhood of good examples, fly from | 
firlk appearances of what is ſhocking. It fares with us iti. 
after. the ſame manner as our ideas. Our ſenſes, which", | 
the inicts to all the images conveyed to the mind, can d out 
tranſr. ut. the impreſſion of ſuch things as uſually ſur 
them; ſo that pure and. unſullied thoughts are natur 
Juggelted to the mind, by thoſe objects that perpetus 
taccmwpaſs us, when they are beautiful and elegant in 

Aa In the Eaſt, ET WES the warmth of the climate 1 

?oanlinels, more immediately neceſſary than in colder e 
rrics, it is made one part of their religion; the Jewiſh 
{and the Mahonmetzn, which, in ſome things copics after 
is (cd with bathings, purifications, and other rites 0k 
Ike nature. Though there is the above named cone 

reaſon to be alice for cheſe cexemonies, the chief int 
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n undoubtedly, was to tipify inward purity and cleanlineſs 
f heart by thoſe out ward waſhings. | 

10. We read ſeveral injunctions of this kind in the book 
Deuteronomy, which confirms this truth, aud which are 
ut ill accounted for by ſaying, as ſome do, that they were 
ny inſtituted for convenience in the deſert, Which other- 
ile could not have been habitable for ſo many years. 

11. 1 ſhall conclude this eſſay with a ſtory which I have 
me where read in an account of Mahometan ſuperſtition. 
derviſe of great ſapctity one morning had the misfortune, 
he took up a chryſtal cup, which was conſeerated to the 
ophet, to let it fall upon the ground, and daſh it in picees, 
is ſon coming in ſome time after, he ſtretehed out his 
nd to bleſs him, as his manner was every morning; but 
e youth going out ſtumbled over the threſhold and broke 

s arm. As the old man wondered at theſe events, a ca- 
aa paſſed by in its way from Mecca. The deiviſe ap- 
oached it to beg a bleſſing; but as he ftroaked one of the 
ly camels, he received a kick from the beaſt, that ſorely 


1th | iſed him. His ſorrow and amazement increaſed upon 
lein, till he recollected that, through hurry and inadverten- | 
that i he had that morning come abroad without waſhing his 1 
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The Advantages ef a good Education. 
CONSIDER a human foul without educatfon like 
marble in a quarry, which ſhews none of its inherent 
us mu ties, until the fill of the poliſher fetches out the co- 
| 5, makes the ſurface ſhine, and diſcovers every ornainent- 
loud, ſpot and vein, that runs through the body of 'it. 
eat ion, after the ſame manner, when it works upon a no- 


natu mind, draws out to view every latent virtue and perfec- 
; petal which, without ſuch helps, are never able to make 
in Mr appearance. | | 


; rg 2 7 | 
If my reader will give me leave to change the alluſion. 


ite mon upon him, 1 ſhall make uſe of the fame inſtance to 
ger Cl late the force of education, which Ariſtotle has brought 
will iplain his do&rme of ſubltantial forms, when he tells 


jt 2 ſtatue lies hid in a block of marble; and that the 
+ os oa ſtat uary only clears away the ſuperfluous matter, and 


bes the rubbiſh. The figure is in the fone, the ſculp- | 


—— 


and have brought to light. I am therefore much delighted 
with reading the accounts of ſavage nations, and with con. 
templating thoſe virtues which are wild and uncultivated; ty 


vice, hang themſelves upon the next tree, as it frequent! 


to, were it rightly cultivated ? and what colour of excuſe c 


fine upon the man who murders them: nay, that we ſhoul 
as much as in us lies, cut them off from the proſpects of hacia; 
pineſs in another world, as well as in this, and deny tb t c 
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tor only finds it. What ſculpture is to a block of marble, 
education is to an human ſoul. _ 1 | 

3. The philoſopher, the ſaint, or the hero, the wiſe, the 
good, or the great man, very often lie hid and concealed i 
a plebeian, which a proper education might have diſinterre 


ſee courage exerting itſelf in fiercenels, reſolution in obſting 
cy, wiſdom in cunning, patience in ſulleneſs and deſpair. 
4. Men's paſſions operate variouſly, and appear in different 
kinds of actions, according as they are more or leſs reGihe 
and ſwayed by reaſon. When one hears of negroes, w 
upon the death of their maſters, or upon changing their ſe 


Jl 


happens in our American plantations, who can forbear g 
miring their fidelity, though it expreſſes itſelf in fo dreadfi;: 
a manner? 8 . 7 

5 What might not that ſavage greatneſs of ſoul whiſky 
appears in theſe poor wretches on many occaſions, be raiſ . 
an 
there be for the contempt with which we treat this part : 
our ſpecies? that we ſhould not put them upon the commo 
foot of humanity; that we ſhould only ſet an infignhic: 


eir 
ou 


that which we look upon as the proper means of attainiug brit. 
6. It is therefore an unſpeakable bleſſing to be bomWrer 
thoſe parts of the world where wiſdom and knowledge f the 
Tiſh; though it muſt be confeſſed there are, even in tid t| 
parts, ſeveral poor uninſtructed perſons, who are but Ital 
above the inhabitants of thoſe nations of which I have th 
here ſpeaking : as thoſe who have had the advantages ive 
more liberal education, riſe above one another by ſeveral ed 
ferent degrees of perfection. OW 
- +, For to return to our ſtatue in the block of marble, Mud 
ſee it ſometimes only begun to be chipped, ſometimes 10e i; 
hewn, and but juſt ſketched out in a human figure; ſo ſe 
times we ſee the man appearing diſtinctly in all his It! 
and features, ſometimes we find. the figure wrought up Wy 
great execlleney, but ſeldom meet with any to which 
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and of Phidias or Praxiteles could not give ſeveral nice 


rble, once and finiſhings. 


the 

ed in The Di iſadvantages f a bad Education. 

erred 8 IR, 

hted WA 8 condemned by ſome diſaſtrous influence to be 
con. an only fon, born to the apparent proſpect of a large 
d; tofWrtnae, and alloted to my parents at that time of life when 
finWticty ot com non diverſions allows the mind to indulge pa- 
ntal affection with greater intenſeneſs. My birth was 
debrated by the tenants with feaſts, and dances and bag- 


en miles round; a:d my parents diſcovered in my firſt 
res ſuch tokens "of future virtue and underſtanding, that 


g part of life to my happineſs and the increaſe of their 


ſtate. 
2. The abilities of my father and a were not per- 
ptibly unequal, and education had giver. neither much 


any, rartled in chariots, glittered in play-houles, and danc- 
| at court, and were both expert in the games that were in 


ought. 


ated for life, the dejection which the huſband, if he be 
pt completely ſtupid, mult always ſuffer for want of ſupe- 
rity, ſinks him to ſubmiſſiveneſs. My mamma therefore 


ther {till retained ſome authority in the ſtables, and now 
d then, after a ſupernumerary bottle, broke a looking 


ut less or china- diſh to prove his ſovereignty, the whole courfe 
we be the year was regulated by her direction, the ſervants re- 

zes Med from her all their orders, and the tenants were conti- OV 
eral ed or diſmiſſed at her diſcretion. -- 


4. She therefore thought herſelf entitled to the ſaperit« 
rble, Ws of her ſon's education; and when my father, at 


ſent to {chool, very poſitively told him, that ſhe would 


boy s at a grammar- ſchool that. could come in a room 
Ki A: 


pes; congr: tations wee ſent from every family within 


xy declar ed themſelves determined to devote the remain- 


vantage over the other. They had both kept good com- 


cir times called in as auxiliaries againſt the intruſion of 


z. When there is ſuch. a parity between two perſons aſ- 


verned the family without controul ; and except that my 


e inſtigation of the parſon, faintly propoſed that I ſhould + 


t ſuffer ſo fine a child to be ruined ; that ſhe never knew. 


id n_— 
— 
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without bluſhing, or fit at a table without ſome aukward 
uneaſineſs; that they were always putting themſelves into 
danger by boilterous plays, or vitiating their behaviour with F 


mean company; and that for her part, ſhe would rather fol. 


low me to the grave than ſee me tear my cloaths, and hang il 

down my head, and ſneak about with dirty ſhoes and blot. +: 

ted fingers, my hair unpowdered, and my hat uncocked. Wk: 
4. My father who had no other end in his propoſal than 

to appear wiſe and manly, ſoon acquieſced, ſince I was not 

to live by my learning; for indeed, he had known veryi! 

few ſtudents that had not ſome ſtiffneſs in their manner, Wh: 

They therefore agreed, that a domeſtic tutor ſhould be pro- 


and narrow ſentiments, but who having paſſed the common 
forms of literary education, they implicitly concluded qua. 
fied to teach all that was to be learned from a ſcholar. Hep 
thought himſelf ſuſtciently exalted by being placed at the ru 
fame table with his pupil, and had nother view than to per- Nit 
petaate his felicity by the utmoſt flexibility of ſubmiilion br, 
to all my mother's opinions and caprices. He frequent. 
took away my book, leſt I thould mope with too much ap- Mer 
plication, charged me never to write without turning up ta. 
my ruffles, and generally bruſhed my coat before he diimiſ- Heu 


cured, and hired an honeſt gentleman of mean converſation 9 
0 
t 


ed me into the parlour. * 5 Fe 

6. He had no occaſion to complain of too burthenſome 
an employment, for my mother very judicioufly conſidered Mice 
that I was not likely to grow polite in his company, and ſui-j : 
fered me not to pats away any more time in his appartment, My i 
than my leſſon required. When I was ſummoned to mp 
taſſe, the enjoined me not to get any of my tutor's ways, 
who was ſeldom mentioned me but for practices to beo 
avoided, I was every moment admoniſhed not to lean on 
my chair, crois my legs, or ſwing my hands like my tutor; 
and once my mother very ſeriouſly deliberated upon his to- nil 
tal diſmiſſion, becauſe I began ſhe faid, to learn his man-Þtio 
ner of iticking on my hat, and had his bend in my ſhoul-Wre! 
ders, and his totter in my gait. 1 5 Is þ 

7, Such, however was her care, that I eſcaped all theſe rg 
depravites, and when I was only twelve years old had ridWio! 


myſelf of every appearance of childiſh diffidence. I was ce. 


lebrated round the country for the petulance of my remarks" v 
and the quickacts of my replies; and many a ſcholar fue ne 

g der Kal ef have I dached into confuſion by the; 
yeurgeder Han myſelf have I dathed into confuſion by ; 
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ard adinef of my countenance, fleneed by my readineſs of 
to parte, and tortured with envy by the addreſs with which 
ith picked up a fan, ned: a ſuuff-box, or received an * 
fol. tea- cup. | 
uo Wl 3. At tdurtern I was completely ſkilled in all 0 nice- 
lot. Nes of dreſs, and I could not only enumerate all the variety 
ks, and diſtinguiſh the product of a French loom, but 
han ert my eye through a numerous company, and obferve eve-- 
not deviation from the reigning mode. I was umverſally 
er ful in all the changes of expenſive finery ; but as every 
ner. ic they ſay, has ſomething to which he is particularly 82 
270-25 eminently knowing in Bruſſels lace. | 
tion 9. The next year ſaw me advanced to the truſt and pow- 
non of adjuſting the ceremonial of an aſſembly. All receiv- 
l- their partners from my hand, and to me every ſtranger 
He plied for introduction. My heart now difdained the in- 
the Hructions of a tutor, who was rewarded with a ſmall an- 
perry for life, and left me qualified in "wy OWN opinion, to 
Ton Hbvern myſelf. | 
ntl o. In a ſhort time I came to London, and as my fa- 
ap-Her was well known among the higher claſſes of life, foon F 
L up Wtained admiſſion to the moſt ſplendid aſſemblies, and moſt 
mill-WMouded card-tables. Here I found myſelf univerſally ca- -} 
| fed and applauded ; the ladies praiſed the fancy of my 
ome baths, the beauty of my form, and the ſoftneſs of my 


ered {ice ; endeavoured in every place to force themſelves to | ' 
uf notice; and invited; by a thouſand oblique ſolicitations bo 
ent, Wy attendance to the playchouſe, and my falutations. in 
m Park. I was now happy to the utmoſt extent of my | 
rays WWuception : I paſſed every morning in dreſs, every af- 1 
> befWooon ia viſits, and every night in ſome ſelect aſſemblies, 9 


n on ere neither care nor knowledge were ſuffered to moleſt us. 4 
tor; II. After a few years, however, theſe delights became 
s t0- ilar, and J had leiſure to look round me with more at- ; 
man- tion. I then found that my flatterers had very little 9 
jou rer to relieve the languor of ſatiety, or recreate weari- 

6 by varied amuſement ; and threefore endeavoured to 


theſe Farce the ſphere of my pleaſures, and to try what ſatis- 
d ration might be found in the ſociety of men. I will not 
5 ce. the mortification with which I perceived that every 
ark n whofe name I had heard mentioned with reſpect receiv- 
r five En th a kind of tenderneſs nearly borde 11g on compa — 
y the ; and that thoſe whoſe RPE was not well eſtabliſh- 
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ed, thought it neceſſary to juſt! fy their underſtandings, 


ted, I returned to the ladies, and reſolved to dedicate m 


any regard to my civilities, if there is any other man in the 


though they laviſh their firit fondneſs upon pertneſs and gi. 
ty, they ſoon transfer their regard to other qualities, au 
ungratefully abandon their adorers to dream out their lak ey 
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by treating me with contempt; One of theſe witl'ng 
elevated his creſt, by aſking me in a full coffee-houſe the 
2 of patches; and another whiſpered, that he wondered 
ifs Friſk did not keep me that -afternoon to watch her 
ſquirrel. _ 
12. When I found myſelf thus hunted from all maſcy 
line converſation by thoſe who were themſelves barely admit 


life :0 their ſevice and their pleaſure. But ] find that T hay 
now loit my charms. Of thoſe with whom I entered th 
gay world, ſome are married, ſome. are retired ; and ſons 
have ſo math changed their opinion, that they ſcarcely Pay 


place. The new flight of beauties, to whom I have mad 
my addreſſes, fuſfer me to pay the treat, and then titter wit 
boys: fo that I now find myſelf welcome only to a fey 
grave ladies, who unacquainted with all that gives either uM” 


or dignity to life, are content to paſs their hours betwea 4 
| their bed and their cards, without. eſteem from the old, jul 
reverence from the young. Pp 


13. I cannot but think, Mr. Rambler, that 1 have real! © 
ſon to complain, for ſurely the females ought to pay ſome 
regard to the age of him whole youth was paſſed in endes 
vours to pleaſe them. They that encourage folly in the 
boy, have no right to puniſh it in the man. Yet I find, tha} 5 


years in n and contempt. 


e Wt 
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Learning a ole Accompliſpment in a ; Wand pain 
/ Quali. or Fortune. In f 
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HAVE often wondered that learning is not thougl then 
| as | a proper ingredient in the edacation of a woman 6, 
quality or fortune. Since they have the ſame improveabk 9 1 


minds as che male part of the - wy ſhould they 10 It, 
19 
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e cultivated by the ſame method? why ſhould reaſon be 
f; to itſelf in one of the ſexes, and be diſciplined with fo 
uch care to the other??? Fs 

2. There are ſome reaſons why learning ſeems more a- 
apted to the female world than to the male. As in 
e firſt place, becauſe they have more ſpare time upon their 
Im T6 and lead a more ſedantary life. Their employments 
_ = of a domeſtic nature, and not like thoſe of the other 
1 x, which are often inconſiſtent with ſtudy and contempla- 
| the 


ſome 


the 
| ered 


her 


aſch. 


z. The excellent lady, the lady Lizard, in the ſpace of 
pve ſummer furniſhed a gallery with chairs and couches of 
* er own and her daughters working; and at the ſame time 

eard all Dr. Tillitſon's ſermons twice over. It is always 


ned . t 18 
wit! e cuſtom for one of the young ladies to read, while the 


e bers at work; fo that the learning of the family is not at 
ul prejudicial to its manufactures. | MR 
veal 4. I was mightily pleaſed the other day to find them all 


lo uſy in preſerving ſeveral fruits of the ſeaſon, with the 
dparkler in the midſt of them, reading over, The plurali- 
y of worlds.” It was very entertaining to me to ſee them 
liriding their ſpeculations between jellies and ſtars, and ma- 
ting a ſudden tranſition from the fun to an apricot, or from 
We Copernican ſyſtem to the figure of a cheeſe-cake. 
tha 5. A ſecond” reaſon why women ſhould apply themſelves 
940 uſeful Knowledge rather than men, is becauſe they have 
hat natural gift of ſpeech in greater perfection. Since 
hey have ſo excellent a talent, ſuch a Copia Verborum, or 
plenty of words, it 1s pity they ſhould not put it to ſome uſe. 
If the fewale tongue will be in motion, why ſhould it not 
de ſet to go right? Could they diſcourſe about the ſpots 
in the ſun it might divert them from publiſhing the faults 
of their neighbours : could they talk of the different aſpects 
and conjunctions of the planets, they need not be at the 
pains to comment upon oglings and clandeſtine marriages. 
n ſhort, were they furniſhed with matters of fact, out of 
FW Us and ſciences, it would now and then be of great caſe to 
their invention. 15 1 "Is = 
6. 'There is another reaſon why thoſe, efpecially who are 
women of quality, ſhould apply themſelves to letters, name- 
ly, becauſe their huſbands. are generally ſtrangers to them. 
lt is great pity there ſhould be no knowledge in a family. 
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For my own part, I am concerned when I go into a great 
houſe, where perhaps there is not a ſingle perſon that ca 
ſpell, unleſs it be by chance the butler, or one of the fogt, 
men. What a figure is the young heir is? * to make, why 
is a dunce both by father and mother's ſide ? | 

7. If we look into the hiſtories: of famous women, wx 


And many eminent philoſophers of this ſex. - Nay, we find 
that ſeveral females have diſtinguiſhed themſclves in thok 


ſets of philoſophy which ſeem almoſt repugnant to their ns 
tures. There have been famous female Pythagorcans, not 
withſtanding moſt of that philoſophy conſiſted in keeping a 
ſecret, and that the diſciple was to hold her tongue five yean 
_— by 

. Learning and knowledge are a! in us, not az 
we are men, but ab we are reaſonable creatures, in which or: 
der of beings the female world is upon the fame level with 
the male. We onght: to conſider in this particular, not 


what is the ſex, but what is the ſpecies to which they be. 


long. At leaſt, I believe every one will allow me, that a fe- 
male philoſopher is not ſo abſurd a character and fo oppo· 
fite to the ſex, as a female gameſter; and that it is more ir- 
rational for a woman to paſs away half a dozen hours at 
eards or dice, than in getting up ſtores of uſeful Icarniag, 

9. This therefore is another reaſon why I would recom- 
mend the ſtudies of knowledge to the female world, that 
they may not be at a loſs how to * y thofe hours that 
lie upon their hands. 

10. I might alſo add this motive to my fair readers, that 
ſeveral of their. ſex, who have improved their minds by books 
and literature, have raiſed themſelves to the higheſt poſts of 
honor and. fortune. A neighbouring nation may at this 
time furajſh us with a very remarkable inſtance of this. Kind; 


but I ſhall conclude this head with the hiſtory of Athenais, 
which is a very ſignal example to my preſent purpoſe. 

I. The emperor Theodoſius being about the age ef 

one- and- twenty, and deſigning to take a wife, deſired his 


fiiter Pulcheria and his friend Paulinus to ſearch his whole 


empire for a woman of the moſt exquiſite beauty and high. 


elt accompliſhments, In the midſt of this ſz arch, Athenais, 


a Grecian vitgin, accidentally offered herſelf. Her fathen 


who was an eminent philoſopher ot 8 e and had bred 


ker up in all the learning of that place, at his death left her 
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but a very ſmall portion, in which alſo ſhe ſuffered great 
bardſhips from the injuſtice of her two brothers. 

12. This forced her upon a journey to Conſtantinople, 
where ſhe had a relation who repreſented her cafe to Pul- 
cheria, in order to obtain "ſome redreſs from the emperor. 
By this means that religious princeſs became acquainted 


wi with Athenias, whom ſhe found the moſt beautiful woman 
of her age, and educated under a long courſe of philoſophy 
"0 in the ſtricteſt virtue and molt unſpotted innocence. 

_ 13. Pulcheria was charmed with her converſation, and 


immediately made her report to the emperor her brother 
Theodoſius. The character ſhe gave Wade ſuch an impreſ- 
fon on him, that he defired his filter to bring her away im- 

mediately to the lodgings of his friend Paulinus, where he 


vith nad her beauty and her converiation beyond the higheſt 
not idea he had framed of them. 

G 14. His friend Paulinus converted bar to chriſtianity, 
fe- 


and gave her the name of Eudoſia; after which the empe- 
0% ror publicly eſpouſed her, and enjoyed all the happineſs in 
bis marriage which he promiſed himielt from ſuch a virtu- 
ons and learned bride. She not only forgave the injuries 
; shich her two brothers had done ants” but raiſed them to 
great honors ; and by ſeveral works of learning, as well as 
by an exemplary life, made herſelf fo dear to the whole em- 
pire, that ſhe had many ſtatues erected to her memory, and 


, is celebrated by the fathers. of the church as an ornament 
at of her ſex. 7 


oks 
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his On the Abſurdity of Omens. 

id ; | | SPECTATOR, 

als, OING yeſterday to dine with an old acquaintance, 


4 J I had the misfortune ta find the whole family very 
of Hauch dejected. Upon aſłing him the occafion of it, he told 

me that his wife had dreamt a very ſtrange dream the night 

ole Nb. :fore, which they were afraid portended ſome misfortune 
Ito themſclves or to their children. At her coming into the 
us, room, 1 obſerved a ſettled melancitoly in her countenance, 
en ehich J ould have been troubled for, had 1 not heard 
from whence it proceeded. | 

fer 12. We were no ſooner fat down, but, after having ike: | 
d upon me a little while, © My dear, e, turuing to 


| her huſband, © you may now ſee the ſtranger that Was! 
the candle laſt night.“ Soon after this, as they begang 


mall not begin upon Childermas day: tell wur writ 
maſter that Friday will be ſoon enough.” 


cy, and wondering that any body would eſtabliſh it as an 
to loſe a day in every week. In the midſt of theſe my u 
ſings, ſhe deſired me to reach her a little ſalt upon the pay 


whole table, began to confider* myſe 
as a perſon that had brought a diſaſter upon the family. 


ſpace, ſaid to her huſband with a figh, * My dear, misfqj 
tunes never come ſingle.“ My friend, I found, acted by 
an under part at his table, and being a man of more goo 
nature than underſtanding, thinks himſelf obliged to falli 


upon the table? © Yes? ſays he, my dear, and the ne 
= poſt brought us an account of the the battle of Almanza, 


and laying acroſs one another upon my plate, deſired me tha 
I would humour her ſo far as to take them out of that! 
gure, and place them ſide by ſide. 

not know, but I fiippoſe there was ſome traditionary ſup 
. houſe, I diſpoſed:of my knife and fork in two parallel line 
which is a lig ure I ſhall always lay them in for the futur 


| ceived an ave 
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talk of family affairs, a little boy at the lower end of th 
table told her, that he was to go into joining. hand on Thy 
day: © Thurſday!” ſays ſhe, no child, if it pleaſe God yu 


3. I was reflecting with myſelf on the oddneſs of her ſu | 


of my knife, which I did in ſuch a trepidation and hurry 

obedience, that J let it drop by the way; at which ſhe i 

mediately ſtartled, and ſaid it fell towards her. Upon ti 

I looked very blank; and, obſervin 15 tke concern of th 
1 


with ſome confuſig 


4. The lady, however, recovering herſelf, after a litd 


with all the paſſions and humours of his yoke-fellow : «I, 
you remember, child,” ſays ſhe, that the pigeon-houle ff | 
the very afternoon that our careleſs wench ſpilt the fil 


5. The reader may guels : at the figure I made, after ha 
ing done a!l this miſchief. I diſpatched my dinner as fo 
as I could, with my uſual taciturnity: when, to my Tutte 


confulion, the lady ſeeing me quitting my knife and for 


6. What the abfurdity was which I had ed L 
ſition in it; and therefore in obedience to the lady of tl 
though I do not know any reaſon for it. 


7. It is not flifſicult to a man to ſee Ht a perſon has cal " 
Von to him. For my own part, I qv 


$ F 5 


— 
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dund, by the lady's looks, that ſhe regarded me as a very 
4d kind of fellow, with an unfortunate aſpect: for which 
eaſon I took my leave immediately after dinner, and with- 
rew to my own lodgings. - 55 
8. Upon my return home, I fell into a profound contem- 

ation on the evils that attend theſe ſuperſtitious follies of 
ankind; how they ſubject us to imaginary afflictions and 

aditional ſorrows that do not properly come within our lot. 
\; if the natural calamities of life were not ſufficient for it, 
e turn the moſt indifferent circumſtances into misfortunes, 
nd ſuffer as much from trifling accidents, as from real evils. 

9. J have known the ſhooting of a ſtar ſpoil a night's reſt; 

Ind have ſeen a man in love grow pale and loſe his appetite, 

pon the plucking of a merry thought. A ſcreech-owl at 
idnight has alarmed a family more than a band of robbers; 
ay, the voice of a cricket hath ſtruck more terror than the 
paring of a lion. : „„ e 

10. There is nothing ſo inconſiderable, which may not 
ppear dreadful to an imagination that is filled with omens 
nd prognoſtics. A ruſty nail, or crooked pin, ſhoot up in- 
d prodigies. 5 Go 
11. I remember I was once in a mixt aſſembly, that was 
ill of noiſe and mirth, when on a ſudden an old woman un- 
ckily obſerved there were thithecagaf us in company. This 
mark {truck a panic terroc inte ſeWral who were preſent, 

ſomuch that one or two of the ladies were going to leave 
te room; but a friend of mine taking notice that one of 
r female companions was big with child, affirmed there 
ere fourteen in the room, and that, inſtead of portending 
te of the company ſhould die, it plainly foretold that one 
them ſhould be born. Had not my friend found out this 
pedient to break the omen, I queſtion not but half the wo- 
en in the company would have fallen ſick that very night. 
12. An old maid that is troubled with the vapours, pro- 
ces infinite diſturbances of this kind among her friends and 
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one of theſe antiquated Sibyls, that forbodes and prophe- 
$ from one end of the year to the other. She is always 
ing apparitions, and hearing death-watches z and was the 
er day almoſt frighted out of her wits by the great houſe 
that howled in the ſtable at a time when ſhe lay ill of 
a tooth ac. r 
wick | wor ae 


2 8 4 


ghbours. I know a maiden aunt, of a great family, who | 
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13. Such an extravagant caſt of mind engages multitud 
of people, not only in impertinent terrors, but in fuperny 
merary duties of life; and ariſes from that fear and ipny 
rance which are natural to the ſoul of man. 

14. The horror with which we entertain the thoughts a 
death (or indeed of any future evil) and the uncertainty d 
its approach, fill a melancholy mind with innumerable aþ 
prehenſions and ſuſpicious, and conſequently diſpoſe it to th 

Obſervation of ſuch groundleſs prodigies and prediction 
For as it is the chief concern of wiſe men, to retrench th 
evils of life by the reaſonings of philoſophy ; it is the @ 
ployment of fools to mL they by the ſentiments of li 
perſtit ion. 15 £5 
15. For my own part, 1 wh be very much trouble 
were I endowed with this divifnng quality, though it ſho 
inform me truly of every thing that tan befal me, I woll 

not anticipate the reliſh of any happineſs, nor feel the weigh 
of any miſery, before it actually arrives. 

16. I know but one way of fortifying my ſoul again 
theſe gloomy preſages and terrors of mind; and that is 

' ſecuring to myſelf the friendſhip and protection of that | 

ing, who diſpoſes of events and governs futurity. He fe 
at one view, the whole thread of my exiſtence, not only th 
part of it which 1 algady paſſed through, but th 
NN runs forward i Il the depths of eternity. 
17. When I lay ine down to fleep, I recommend myk 
"hoe 1 care; When Lawake, I give myſelf up to his dired 
on. Amidit all the evils that threaten me, I will look 
to him for help, and queſtion not but he will either ax 
chem, or turn them to my advantage. Though I kn 
neither the time nor the manner of the death 1 am to di 
am not at all ſolicitous about it; becauſe I am ſure that 
Knows them both, and that Ic wil: not fail to comfort: 
9870 we under them. | 
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2:4ons which can poſſibly behat us” 1 know nothing ſo 


ard for a geacrous mind to get over as calumny and re- 
roach, and cannot find any method of quieting the foul un- 
er them, bcitdes this lingle one, of our being conſcious to 


oWWurlclves that we do not -deſerve them. 
. {6444 been always mightily pleaſed with that paſſage 
bon Quixote, where the fantaſtical knight is repreſent- 


das loading a gentleman of good ſenſe with praiſes and 


n to him: how grateful i is praiſe to human nature! 

z. [ cannot forbearbeing ſecretly pleaſed with the com- 
13 I receive, though, I am ſenſible, it is a madman 
ho beſtows them on me. In the ſame manner, though 
e ere often ſure that he cenſures which are paſſed 


ate neither means N 
% we cannot forbear beingygrieved at what they ſay. 


bel and wifeſt of men, I have taken a particular plea- 
re ads. the conduct of the old philoſophers, how 
' dure themielves up againſt the malice a detraction of 


> ſec 1 enemies. 
ly thats. he way to fence calumny, ſays Bias, is to be always 
it rented in ſuch things as are praiſe- -worthy. Socrates, af- 


having received ſentence, told his friends that he had al- 
Ys zccoRomed himſelf to regard truth and not- cenſure, 
that he was not troubled at his condemnation, be- 
ie he knew himſelf free __ guilt. It was in the 
e ſpirit 3 he heard th acenlations of his two great 
kn er ies, Who had uttered int! him the moſt virulent 
to de roaches. > 
tha . ny tus and Melitus, ſays he, may procure ſentence 
fort Malt me, but they cannot kurt me. This divine philo- 


ler was ſo well fortified in his own innocence, that he 


lected all the impotence of evil tongues which were en- 


ed in kis deſtruction. This was properly the ſupport of 


Of WF conſcience, that c:niradifed the reports which had 


| raiſed aguinſt him, and cleared him to himſelf. | 
No. . Others of the phllotopliers rather choſe to retort the 
calth Wy of a ſmart reply, than thus to diſarm it with reſpect 
d {erenÞemſelves. They ſhow that it ſtung them, though at 
nib ame time they had the addreſs to make their aggreſſors 


logiums. U pon which the gentleman makes this reflecti- 


don us, are uttered byſtho who know nothing of us, and 
Tr abilities to form a right judgment 


n order to: heal thus inürmity, which is ſo natural to 
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. with them. Of this kind is Ariſtotle's reply to of 


pleaſure in hearing them. 


mind the perſon was under who made it. 


tetus: if any one ſpeaks ill of thee, conſider whether hell 


may not affect thee. 


pineſs wanting to him who is poſſeſſed of this excellent i 
of mind, and that no perſon can be miſerable who is id an, 


who purſued him with long and bitter invectives. Ve 
ſays he, who are uſed to ſuffer reproaches, utter them vil 
delight ; I who have not been uſed to utter them, take! 


8. Diogenes was ſtill more ſevere on one who ſpoke] 
of him: no body will believe you when you ſpeak ill of nic 
any more than 2 75 would believe me ſhould I ſpeak w 


of you. f 


In theſe and many other inſtances I could produce, 
bitterneſs of che anſwer ſufficiently teſtifies the unealinek| 


9. I would rather adviſe my reader, if he has not int 
caſe the ſecret conſolation, that he deſerves no ſuch WW: 
proaches as are caſt upon him, to follow the advice of E 


truth on his fide; and if ſo reform thyſelf, that bis cenſu 


10. When Anax imander was told that the very b 
laughed at his finging : Ay, ſays he, then I muſt leam 


ſing better. But of all the ſayings of philoſophers whid f © 
have gathered together for my own uſe on this occal oi 


there are none which carry in them more candour and g 18 
ſenſe than the two following ones of Plato. wr 

11. Being told that he had many enemies who ſpok ad; t 
of bim; it is no matter, ſaid he, I will live ſo that in, 
ſhall believe them. Hearing at another time, that an! und 
mate friend of his had ſpoken detractingly of him: ! ek. b 
ſure he would not do it, ſays he, if he had not ſome 1 ainſt 


„ „„ ut a 


12. This is the ſureſt as well as the APE Y way of N ws 


ing the ſting out of a reproach, and a true method of bea 


paring a man for that great and only relief againſt the Me, © 


of calumny, a good conſcience.” me 


roach 
aunte 


13. I deſigned, in this eſſay, to ſhow, tliat there is nol 


enjoyment of it; but I find this ſubject ſo ell treat aſon, 


one of Dr. South's ſermons that I ſhall fill this Satur cht! 


paper with a paſſage of it, which cannot but make the mes 


heart burn within him, who ng it with due atteution 20. 


% | ity 2 all, ; 
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24. That admirable author, having fhewn the virtue of a 
00d ronſeience, in ſupporting a man under the greateſt 
dale and difficulties of life, concludes with repreſenting its 
zrce and efficacy in the hour of death. 
The third and laft inſtance, in which above all others 
his ; confidence towards God does moſt eminently ſhow and 
xert itſelf, is at the time of death; which ſurely gives the 
rand opportunity of trying both the ſtrength and worth 
f every principle. 

6. When a man ſhall be juſt about to quit the ſtage of 
3 world, to put off his mortality, and to deliver up his 
t accounts to God; at which ſad time his memory ſhall 
ve him for little ele, but to terrify him with a frightful 


ntl 
cc, of his pait life, and his former extravagancies ſtrip- 
Eu of all their pleaſure, but retaining their guilt, what is it 
nel 


en that can promiſe him a . paſſage into the other world, 
| a comfortable appearance before his dreadful Judge when 
e is there? 
17. Not all the friends and Nl all the NR and 
onors under heaven can ſpeak ſo much as a word for him 
one werd of comfort to him in that condition; they may 
oſlibly reproach, but they cannot relieve him. 
18. No, at. this. diſconſolate time, when the buſy tempt- 
ſhall be more than uſually apt to vex and troubſe him, 


Bf IRA RI og „ Þ 
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c the pains of a dying body to hinder and diſcompoſe 
t no" and the ſettlement of worldly affairs to diſturb and con- 
Wd bim ; and in a Word all things conſpire to make his 


ek. bed grievous and uneaſy: nothing can then ſtand up a- 
ainſt all theſe ruins, and ſpeak life in the widſt of death, 5 
ut a clear conſcience. 
19. And the teſtimony of that ſhall make the comforts 
f heaven deſcend upon his weary head, like a refreſhing 
ew, or ſhower upon'a parched ground. It ſhall give him 
me lively carneſts, and ſecret anticipations of his ap- 
roaching joy. It ſhall bid his ſoul go out of the body un- 
auntedly, and lift up his head with confidence before ſaints 
s ns angels. Surely the comfort, which it conveys at this 
aſon, is ſomething bigger than the capacities of mortality - 
ighty and unſpeakable, and not to be underſtoos' until KO: 
omes to be felt. | 
20. And now who would not quit all the plette and 
aſd, ay W which are N to captivate the heart k 
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religious adept diſcanting on his pretended diſcovery. 


diamond. 


mind, body or fortune, it makes him eaſy under them. 
has indeed a kindly influence on the ſoul of mil 


that Being who has allotted him his part to act in ti 
.vorld. 
dcney to corr uption, with * to the community where 


man, and purſue the greateſt rigours of piety, and aur h. 
ties of a good life, to purchaſe to himſelf ſuch a conſciene p. 
as at the hour of death, when all the friendſhip in the wolf 
ſhall bid him adieu, and the whole creation turns its bal of 
upon him, ſhall diſmiſs the ſoul and cloſe his eyes with th t 
bleſſed ſentence, Well done thou N and faithful f hc 
| vant, enter thou into the j joy of thy Lord. = mi 
” "On Contentmont. un. 
Srecraror, No. 1 ch 

1 WAS once engaged in diſcourſe with a Roſieruci 

| about the great ſecret. As this kind of men (I me ſtl 
thoſe of them who are not profeſſed cheats) are over-run wil fie 
enthuſiaſm and philoſophy, it was very ambfing to hear th . 


talzcd of the ſecret as of a ſpirjt which lived within an ene 


rald, and converted every thing that was near it to the high gre 
et perfection it is capable of. | 


. It gives a luſtre, ſays he, to the fun, and water to Hnar 
It irradiates every metal, and enriches lead wit 
all the properties of gold. It heightens ſmoke into flam 


flame into light, and light into glory. He further adddſÞ=5! 


that a ſingle ray of it diſſipates pain, and care, and meh 
choly, from the perſon on whom it falls. In ſhort, ſays h py 
its preſence naturally changes every — into a kind « EF] 


heaven. 


3. After he had gone on for ſome time in this unintel 7 0 
gible cant, I found that he jumbled natural and moral ide elt 
together in the ſame diſcourſe, and that his great ſecret Me 
nothing elſe but content. wah 

4. This virtue does indeed Jrodoce, 5 in Tome meaſure, e 
thoſe effects which the alehymiſt uſually aſeribes to what! v4 


calls the philoſophers ſtone 3 and if it does not bring 
es, it does the ſame thing, by baniſhing the defire of the! 
If it cannot remove the diſquietudes arifing ont of a mad) 


m reſpect of every being to whom he ſtands related. 
extinguiſhes all murmur, repining and ingratitude towar 


It deſtroys all inordinate ambition, and every te 
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he is placed. 
perpetual - ſerenity to all his thoughts. 
5. Among the many methods which might be nuke uſe 


two following. Firſt of all, a man ſhould always conſider 
how much he has more thas he wants; and ſecondly, how 
much more unhappy he might be than he really is. 

6. Firſt of all, a man ſhould always conſider how much 
more he has than he wants. I am wonderfully pleaſed with 
7 the reply which Ariſtippus made to one who condoled him 
upon the loſs of a farm: Why, ſaid he, IJ have three farms 
ſtill, and you have but one; ſo that 1 ought rather to be af- 
flicted for you than you for me.” On the contrary, fooliſh 
WY en are more apt to conſider what they have loft than what 


er than themſelves, rather, than on thoſe * are under 
greater difficulties. 1 


they pofleſs; and to. fix their eyes upon thoſe who are rich- 


It gives ſweetneſs to his converſation, and a 


of for the acquiring of this virtue, I ſhall only mention the 


'v 7. All the real pleaſures and c conveniencies of life lie in a 
narrow compaſs; but it is the humour of mankind to be al- 
vd ways looking forward, and {training after one who has got 
zm the itart,.of, then in wealth and honor. For this reaſon, 


100 as there are none can Properly be called rich, who have not 
more than they want: there are few rich men in any of the 


keep their wiſhes within their fortunes, and have more wealth 
thin they know how to enjoys 


3. Perſons of a higher rank live in a kind of cplendid po- 


vie one another; in ſhadows and appearances. Men of ſenſe 
ave at all times beheld, with a great deal of mirth this filly 
game that is: playing over their heads, and by contracting 
heir deſires enjoy all that ſecret ſatisfaction which others 
are always in queſt of. 

9. The truth is, this ridiculous chaſe after i imaginary plea- 
lures cannot be ſufficiently expoſed, as it is the great four? e 
f thoſe evils which generally undo a nation. 
late be what it will, he is a poor man, if he does not live 
rithin it, and naturally ſets himſelf to ſale to any one that 

an give him his price. 

1. When Pitticus, after the Jeath of his wakes who 
cl dad left him a good eſtate, was offered a greater ſum of mo- 


politer nations but among the middle ſort of people, who 


rerty 3 ang Are perpetually wanting, becauſe, initead of ac- 
nieſcing-j in the ſolid pleaſures of life, they endeavour to out. 


Let a man's 
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of his friends to dine with him, was ruffled by his wife who 


$ mit, and he is a happy man that has no greater than this. 


Di. Hammond, written by Biſtiop Fell. As this good mii 
Vas troubled with a complication of diſtempers, when he has h 
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ney by the king of Lydia, he thanked him for his kindneſi, 
but told him he had already more by half than he knew what 
to do with. In ſhort, content is equivalent to wealth, and 
luxury te poverty; er, to give the thought a more agreeable 
turn, Content is natural wealth, ſays Socrates; to —_ 
I add, Luxury is artificial poverty.“ 

11. I ſhall therefore recommend to the confiderition of 
thoſe who are always aiming after ſuperfluous and imaginary 
enjoyments, and wil! not be at the trouble of contracting ſat; 
their deſires, an excellent ſaying of Bion the philoſorher; un 
namely, That no man has ſo much care as he who endes. Th 
vours after the moſt happineſs.” mig 

12, iu the ſecond place, every one e ought to reflect how WM his 
much more unhappy he might be than he really is. The per 


former confideration took in all thoſe Who are ſufficienth aga 


provided with the means to make themſelves eaſy; this w eri. 


gards ſuch as actually lie under ſome preſſure or misfortune, | 


13. Theſe may receive a great eleviation from ſuch a com. ¶ to | 
narifon as the unhappy perſon may make between himſe{M me: 
and others, or hetween the misfortunes which he ſuffers and bea 

cater misfortunes which might have befallen him. end 

14. U like the ſtory of the honeſt Dutchman, who, uporſÞ cau 
breaking his leg by a fall from the main-mallt, told the ſtand. a 
ers by, it Was a great mercy it was not his neck. To which, Ml blef 
fince 1 have got into quotations, give me leave to add the life 
laying of an old philoſopher, whe, after having invited ſome 


came into the room in a paſſion, and threw down the table 
that ſtood before them; Every one, ſays he, Has his cal 


15. We find an inſtance to the fame purpoſe in che lifec 


the gout upon him, he uſed to thank God it was not the 


ſtone; and when he had the ſtone, that he had not both whi. 
theſe diſtempers on him at the ſame time. carr 

16. I cannot conclude this eſſay without PRES tha har 
there was never any ſyſtem beſides that of chriſtianity, which thar 
could effectually produce in the mind of man the virtue chat 
have been hitherto ſpeaking of, In order to make us con 2 


tent with our preſent condition, many of the preſent phi | ed i 
rer 5 tell us, that our diſcontent only hurts-ourlchyes, with ſude 


in order to be equally 


carried this 
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out being able to make any alteration in our circumſtances; 
others, that whatever evil befals us, is derived to us by a fa- 
tal neceſſity, to which the gods themſelves are ſubject; while 
others very gravely tell the man who 1s miſerable, that it is 
neceſſary he ſhould be ſo to keep up the harmony of the 
univerſe, and that the ſcheme of Providence would be trou- 
bled and perverted were he otherwiſe. | 

17. Theſe, and the like conſiderations, rather filence than 
ſatisfy a man. They may ſhew him that his diſcontent is 
unreaſonable ; but are by no means ſufficient to relieve it. 
They rather give deſpair than conſolation. In a word, a man 
might repl;” to one of theſe comforters, as Auguſtus did to 
his friend who adviſed him not to grieve for the death of a 
perſon whom he loved, becauſe his grief could not fetch him 
again : It is for that ety reaſon, faid- the emperor, that [ 
grieve,? 4. 

13. On the contrary, on befirs a more tender regard 


to human nature, it preſcribes to a very miſerable man the 


means of ng his condition; nay, it ſhews him that the 


| bearing of his afflictions as he ought to do, will naturally _ 


end in the removal of them : it makes him eaſy here, be- 
cauſe it can make him happy hereafter. 

19. Upon the whole, a contented mind 1s the greateſt 
blefling a man can enjoy in this world; and if in the preſent 
life his happineſs ariſes from the ſubduing his defires, it will 
ariſe in the next from the re of them. 


1 Rp __ 


1 — 


"ew Mil prices chiefly imaginary. 


I. 155 is a celchraff thought of Socrates, that if all the | 


mkind were caſt into a public ſtock, 
iſtributed among the whole ſpecies, 
thoſe who now think themſelves the moſt unhappy, would 
prefer the ſhare they are already poſſeſſed of, before that 


misfortunes of. 


which would fall to them by ſuch a diviſion. Horace has 
Jars ho a. great deal further; who ſays, that the 


hardſhip r misfortunes we lie under, are more eaſy to us 


change conditions” with him. | 
2. As I was:ruminating on theſe t two renal "mn ſeat- 
ed in my elbow chair, I inſenſibly fell aſleep; when, Wa 


aas wichen gh ere Was a proclamation made Ju- 


8 


Fl » 


fe of any other perſon would HO, in caſe we. ſhould | 
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A glaſs in one of her hands, and was clothed in a looſe Nowing 


their raſpectivc barthens, * to conſider the prodigiou 
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pirer, that every mortal ſhould bring in his grieis and cal 
mities, and throw them together in a heap. There was: 
large plain appointed for this purpoſe. IL took my-"ſand i 
the. centre « of i it, and ſaw, with a great deal of pleaſure, th 
whole human ſpecies marching one after another, and throy. 
ing town their fi icveral loads, which immediately grew up 
into a prodigious mountain, that ſcemed to riſe above the 
clouds. 

2. There was a certain lady, WI thin airy ſhape, whe 
was very active in tus ſolemnity. She carried a magniſying 


jun 
hic 
olle 


robe, embroidered with leveral & ures of fiends and ſpectres 
that diſcovered themſelves in a thouſand chimerical thang, 
As ler 2 armen hovered in the wind. There was en 
wild duch 4 diſtracted in her loo 

4. Her name was Fancy. led up every mortal to the 
appoints d ola =, After having very olficioully aſſiſted him in 
waking his Pack, and laying it upon his ſhoulders. My hear 
melted within wo to lee my fellow-creatures groauing unde 


bulk of human eee which lay before me, I 
5 There were, however, ſeveral perſons who gave me hurt 
great diverſion upon this oecaſion. I obſerved one bringing ion, 
inen fardel very care fully concealed under an old embroider- tow 
ed clon! . which, upon his throwing it into the he p, 1 dil. Nude 
cov ted to be poverty. Another, after-a great deal of py [ nc 
mg, threw down his. luggage 3 which, upon examining, I Wels 
found to be his wife jon 
There were maititudes of lovers ſaddled with very Wo 
Wing ical burthens, compoſed of darts aud flames; but ery 
what was very odd, though they ſighed as if their hearts rhi. 
would break under theſe bundles! 1 calamitles, they could Mick 
not perſuade themſelves to caft them into the heap, when {Wow 
they came up to it; but, after a few faint efforts, ſhook their Was 
h:ads aud marched away, as heavy laden as they came. ic: 
7. I jaw multitudes of old women throw down ther ace. 
wrinkles, and ſever young ones who ſtrip! ved chem aſebres ct I 
a tawny ſkin, There were very great heaps. of red noſes, Melve 
large lips, and ruity tectnh. The truth of it is, I was fur- Wn 
priſed to fee the greateſt part of the mountain made up of uo 
bodily deformities. Obſer ving one advancing towards the 


Adab with a 4 ger cargo than ordina ry Boon his back, 7 3 
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und, upon his near approach, that it was a natural hump, 
hich he diſpoſed of with great joy of heart, among this 
ollectlon of human miſeries. 

8. There were likewiſe diſtempers of all forts, though 1 
ould not but obſerve, that there were many more imagin- 
ry than real, One little packet I could not but take notice 
dt, which was a complication of the diſeaſes incident to hu- 
12n nature, and was in the hands of a great many fine peo- 
ple: this was called the ſpleen, But what moſt of all ſur- 


priſed me, was a remark I made, that there was not a ſingle - 


ice or folly thrown into the whole heap ; at which I was 
ery much aſtoniſhed, having concluded within myſelf, that 


very one would take this opportunity of getting rid of his 


pafions, prejudices and frailties. 

9. I took notice in particular of a very profligate fellow, 
cho, I did not queſtion, came laden with his crimes, but 
won ſcarching nt his bundle, I found, that inſtead of 
hrowing his guilt from him, he had only laid down his me- 

ory, He was followed by another worthleſs rogue, who 
lung away his modeſty inſtead of his ignorance. 

10. When the whole race of mankind had thus caſt their 
durthens, the phentum, which had been ſo buſy on this ocea- 
bon, ſeeing me an idle ſpectator of hat paſſed, approached 
owards me. T grew uncaſy at her preſence, when, on a 
vdden, ſhT laid her magnifying glaſs full before my eyes. 
no ſooner ſaw my face in it but was ſtartled at the thort- 
eſs of it, which now appeared to me in its utmoſt aggrava- 
. 

11. The Sous Weak henna 4 my e ps me 
ery much out of kumoun,with my own countenance, upon 
wich I threw it am. me like a mat's, It happened very 
gekily, that one who ſtood by. me bad juit before thrown 
own 1118 viſage, * hich, it ſeems, WAS TOO long for him. It 
Was indeed attended to a moſt ſhameful length; I believe 
he very chin was, GER Ly! {peaxing, as Tong ve my whole 
ace, | 


12. We had both of us an opporiukity: of vending, our- 


elves, and all the cox ributions being now brought in: every 


an was at liberty exchange his misfortune; for thoſe of 
ANOUhs: perſon. But as there aroſe many new incidents in 
ve . of my viel, l Sl parue this one further, 5 
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as the moral which may be drawn from it, is applicable to 


the whole ſpecies thus delivered from its ſorrows; though, 
at the ſame time, as we ſtood round the heap, and ſurveyed 
the ſeveral materials of which it was compoſed, there was 
ſcarce a mortal, in this vaſt multitude, who did not diſcover 


. cond proclamation, that every one was now at liberty to 
exchange his affliction, and to return to his habitation with 
any ſuch other bundle as ſhould be delivered to him. 


parcelling out the whole heap, with incredible activity, re 


obſervations, which I made upon the occaſion, I ſhall com: 


to take his ſon again, and give him back his cho 


they had made. 


took up the gout in their ſtead, but made ſuch wry facet 
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perſons of all degrees and ſtations in life. | 

13. I GAVE my reader a fight of that mountain of mi 
ſeries, which was made up of thoſe ſeveral calamities that 
afflict the minds of men. I ſaw with unſpeakable pleaſure, 


what he thought pleaſures and bleſſings of life; and won. 
dered bow the owners of them ever came to look A them 
as burthens and grievances. 

14. As we were regarding very attentively this confuſion 
of miſeries, this chaos of calamity, Jupiter iſſued out a fe. 


15. Upon this, Fancy began again to beſtir herſelf, an 


commend to every one his particular packet. The hu 
and confuſion at this time was not to be. expreſſed. Sone 


municate to the reader. A venerable grey-headed man, 
who, had laid down the cholic, and who I found wantel 
an heir to his eſtate, ſnatched up an undutiful ſon, that had 
been thrown into the heap by his angry father. 
16. The graceleſs youth, in leſs than a quarter of an hour 
pulled the old gentleman by the beard, and had like to har 
knocked his brains out ; fo that meeting the true father 
who came towards him in a fit of the gripes, he beg gie; 1 
c; but 
they were incapable either of them to recede from the chai 


17. A poor galley-flave, who had Wen ans his chai 


that one might eaſily perceive he was no great gainer by tut 
bargain. It was pleaſant enough to ſee the ſeveral exchat 
ges that were made, for ſickneſs againit poverty, bun 
againſt want of appetite and care agalift pain. 

18. The female world were buſy among themſelves 
bartering for features; one was trucking a lock of greee! 
hairs for a carbuncle, another's was making 01 over a Hor: walfferri; 


— 


* 
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to r a pair of round ſhoulders, and a third cheapening a bad 


ce for a loſt reputation: but on all theſe occafions, there 
mi. as not one of them who did not think the new blemiſh, as 


hat Won as ſhe had got it into her poſſeſſion, much more dil- 
Te, Nyreeable than the old one. 


red Wine or calamity, which every one in the aſſembly brought 


4 19. J made the ſame obſervation on every — misfor- 


was on himſelf, in lieu of what he had parted with; whether 
wer be that all the evils which befal us are in bond meaſure 


on. Nited and proportioned to our ſtrength, or that every evil 


1em comes more ſupportable wy being accuſtomed to it, I ſhall. 


ot determine. 


fron Wi 20. I could not, for my heart, forbear pitying the poor 


6 Winp-backed gentleman mentioned in the former paper, who 

ent off a very well ſhaped perſon with a ſtonè in his blad- 

«ith r; nor the fine gentleman who had ftruck up this bargain 
With him, that limped through a whole aſſembly of ladies 
ant Wo uſed to admire him, with a pair of ſhoulders peeping o- 

„te- r his head. | 

um 21. 1 muſt not omit my own particular adventure. My 


one end with the long viſage had no ſooner taken upon him 


om ſhort face, but he made ſuch a groteſque figure in it, 


mam a, as I looked upon him, I could not forbear laughing at 
ated elf, inſomuch that I put my own face out of counte- 


hal nce. The poor gentleman was ſo ſenſible of the ridicule, 

Wt 1 found he was aſhamed of what he had done: on the 
our Wer fide, IL found that I myſelf had no great reafoa to tri- 
hatWob, for as I went to touch my forehead, I miſſed the =; 


ther ce, and clapped my finger upon my upper lip. O92 
22. Beſides, as my noſe was exceedingly prominent, I 


id about my face, and aiming at ſome other part of it. 


culous circumitances : theſe had made a fooliſh ſwap he- 


t had no calfs to them. 


aukward circles, as he attempted to walk, that he 


en a couple of thick bandy legs, and two uy e ü 


e it two or three unlucky knocks as I was laying my 5 


aw two other gentlemen by me, who were in the ſame 


23. One of theſe looked like a man walking upon fiites, 8 
was ſo lifted up in the air above his ordinary height 
t his head turned rouffd with it, while the other made 5 


ce knew how to move forward upon his new ſupporters : : 
erring him to be a pleaſant 3 of fellow, I ſuck Ine _ 
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and lamentations. 
on the poor mortals, ordered them a 
mo their loads, with a defign to give every one his or 


She had no ſooner pla 


a 


ever to repine at my d 


form a right judgment 1 
5 Coffs rings; for which reaſon alſo I have dd 
<p never to think too lightly of another's complaints) 
to regerd the ſorrows of my fellows creatures wich ſe 


ents of hum nity and compaſſion. | 


ut us „ 140 A L. ie s 
2 Choice of Hercules. 

2 Ta T.LE 851 - 0. 
iercules, ſays the divine ae 
part of þ youth, i in which it wash 


RL, 
2 
K 


| in the „ and told him I would lay him a bottle 
wine, that he did not march up to it on the line that I dr 
for him in a quarter of an hour. | 
24. The heap was at laſt diſtributed among the two ſe 
es who made a moſt piteous fight, as they wandered upa 
down under the preſſure of their ſeveral burthens. I 
whole plain was filled with murmurs and complaints, gra 
Jupiter at length, taking compaſy 
ſecond time to | 


x4 They di beg ge theint er with a great deal of 
ſure, after which, the phantom, who had led them into ly 
groſs deluſions, was commanded to diſappcar. 
ſent in her ſtead a goddeſs of a quite ent figure; 
motions were ſteady and compoſed, and her alpect ſer 
but cheeeful. She every now and then caſt her eyes town 
heaven, and fixed them upon Jupiter. 
26. Her name was Patience. 
herſelf by the mount of ſorrow, but what Ithought ven 
markable, the whole heap ſunk to ſuch a degree, that iti 
not appear a third part ſo big as it was before. 
wards returned every man his own proper calamity, a 
teaching him how to bear it in the moſt commodious n 
ner, he marched off with it contentedly, being very 
leaſed that he had not been left to his own choice as to! 
kind of evils which fell t 
27. Bcſides the ſeveral pieces of morality to be drawn 
of this viton, I learved frem it, 
misfor tunes, nor to envy the happineſs of another, fine 
18 et for any man to 


There 


She alte 


2 leaf 
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for him to conſider what courſe of life he ought to pur- 
e, he one day retired into a Ge: bert, where the Klenice and 
d ſolitade of the place very much favored his meditations. 
2. As he was muſing on his preſent condition, and very 
ff -h . in himſelf on the ſtate of. life he thould 
„ he ſaw two. women of a larger ſtature than ordinary 
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ly ; her perfon clean and unn ; her eyes cal to- 
ard; the ground, with an. agreeable re: 3 her 3 
d behaviour full of modeſty; and her ra;ment as white 2 
ow. | | 

z. The other had a grcat deal of health and floridneſs in 
er euntenance, whic ch ſhe had helped with an artificial 
hit and r: 2d, and endeavoured to appear more graceful than 
linary in her mein, by a mixture of affectation in all her 
tures. She had a wonderful confidence and een in 
r looks, and all the variety of colours in her dreſs that ſhe 
ought were the molt proper to ſhew her complexion to an 
rantage. She caſt her eyes. upon herſelf, then turned 
em on thoſe that were prefent to fee how they liked her, 
d often looked on the figure ſhe made in her own ſhadow. 
4. Upon her nearer approach to Hercules, ſhe ſtepped 
fore tne other lady, who came forward with a regular 
mpoſed carriage, and running up to him, accoſted him af- 
the following manner : 3 

5- My dear Hercules, ſays ihe, I find you are rery much 
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* dd in your owa e upon the way of life that you 
am; to chuſe; be my friend aud Follow ne; I wil lead 
my 0 a into the poſſeſſion of pleaſures and ont of the reach of 
ſine" 2-1 remove you from all the noiſe and ditgquietade ct 
+ of inels. The affairs of either war or peace {h ſhall have uo 
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wer to diſturd you, Your whole employment inail be to 


40 
ads of nerfumes, Concerts or muſie, crouds of beauties, 


a in readineſs to receive you. Come along with me 


5. ©.2 region of delights, this world of pleaſure, and bid 
80 

el forever to care, to pain, and to buſineſs. | 
5 Hercules hearing the lady talk after this manner, de- 
10.9 


to know her name; to which ſhe anſwered, my friends, 


cus, tht „ho are well acquaiatcd with me, call me Hap- 
was 06 | 


Coaching towards him. One of them had a very noble | 
r and graceful denortment ; her beauty was natural and 
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e your lie eaſy, and to eatertain every ſenfe with its 
per gratifications, Sumptnous tables, beds of roſes, 
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herſelf t to the young hero in a very different manner. 


you are deſcended from the gods, and give proofs of that 
deſcent by your love to virtue, and application to the ſtude 


open and phncere with you, and muſt lay down this 33a 


you mult be at the pains of worſhipping him; if t 


you muſt become matter of all the qualifications that 6 


the way to her Pleaſure 1 is long and difficult, whereas tl - 
which 1 propotc is ſhort and eaſy. Alas! ſaid the oth » 
lady, whoſe viſage glowed with a paſſion made up of fe / 


you are tired, to gratify appetites before they are raiſed, 2 


praiſe of one's own ſelf ; nor ſaw the moſt beautiful obj 
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The banquets of my votaries are never coſtly, but als 
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pineſs ; but my enemies, and thoſe who would injure m 
reputation, have given me the name of pleaſure. 
7. By this time the other lady was come up, who addreſſel 


Hercules, fays ſhe, I offer myſelf to you, becauſe I knoy 


— CT 


proper to your age. This makes me hope you will gan 
both for yourſelf and me an immortal reputation. But be 
fore I invite you into my fociety and friendſhip, I will 


a - — 
— — 


eſtabliſhed truth, that there is nothing truly valuable whid 
can be purchaſed without pains and labour. 

8. The gods have ſet a price upon every real and n 

ble pleaſure. If you would gain the favour of the Dey 


friendſhip of good men, you muſt ſtudy to oblige then 
if you would be honored by your country, you mull take ca 
to {erve it. In ſhort, if you would be eminent in war or pead 


make you ſo. Theſe are the only terms and conditions 
on which I can propoſe happineſs. The goddeſs of p 
ſure here broke in upon her diſcourſe : _ 

9. You ſee, ſaid ſhe, Hercules, by her own confeſſ 


and pity, what are the pleaſures you propoſe ? To eat bel 
you are hungry, drink before you are thirſty, ſleep bell 


raiſe ſuch appetites as nature never planted. 
10. You never heard the moſt delicious muſic, which! 


wh ich is the work of one's own hands. Your votaries H. 
away their youth in a dream of miſtaken pleaſures, whilet 8 
are hoarding up anguiſh, torment, and remorſe, for old af 7% 

11. As for me, I am a friend of the gods and of g "a 
men, an agrecable companion to the artiſan, a hou, 


guardian to ihe fathers of families, a patron and protecto 


{ervants, an aſſociate in all true and generous ſriend{hi 8 
"OO '& < 


delicious; for none eat or drink at them who are not! 
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xd by hunger and thirſt. Their flumbers are ſound, and 
Heir w. akings cheerful, | | | 

12. My young men have the pleaſure of hearing them- 
elves praiſed by thoſe who are in years, at d/thoſe who are 
n years, of being honored by tote who are young: In a 
rord, my followers are favored by the gods, beloved by their 
equaintance, eſteemed by their country, and after the cloſe 
their labours, honoured by poſterity. 

z. We e by the Ute of this memorable hero, to 
nich of theſe two ladies he gave up his heart; and I be- 
ere, exery one who reads this will do him the juſtice to 
prove his choice. | 
14. I very much admire the ſpzeches of theſe ladies, as 
3 in them the chief arguments for a life of virtue, 

b of pleaſure, that could enter into the thoughts of 
beathen; but am particularly pleaſed with the different 
res he gives the two goddeftes. Our modern authors 

e repreſented pleaſure or vice with an alluring face, but 
Grp ta ſnakes and monſters: here ſhe appears in all the 
arms of beauty, though they are all falſe and borrowed 3 
d by that means compoſes a viſion entirely natural and 
afng. 

15. I have tranſlated this all legory for the benefit of 
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the deplorable ſtate of non-exiſtence, and whom I moſt 
neſtly intreat to come into the world. Let my embryos. 
the leaſt inclination to any ſingle 7 and J ſhall al- 
it to be a ſtruggling towards birth. 

16, 1 do not expect of them that, like the hero in the 
going ſtory, they ſhould go about as ſoon as they are 


* n, with a club in their hands, and a lion's fkin on their 
| * ders 3, to root out mouſters and deſtr oy tyrants; Sut as 
* fneſt author of all antiquity has ſaid upon this very oc- 


on, though a man has not the abilities to diſtinguiſh 


7 i in che moſt thining parts of a great character, he 
1 certainly the capacit 7 of being Juit, faithful, modeſt and > 


perate. 
otecto 


;end{hl 
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Virtus rewarded : the Hi ry of nal | 
| SPECTATOR, No. 375. 

H AVE more than once had occaſion to mention a 

noble ſaying of 3 the philoſopher, that a virtu- 
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youth in general; and particularly of thoſe who are {till - 
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trom a looſe education had eontracted a hearty averſion 


was pleaſed with his perſon; and, having obſerved his go 
N ing paſſion for her, hoped by ſo advantageous a match! 
| might quickly be in a e of ee ber imp 
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ous perſon ſtruggling with es, and riſing abo 
them, is an object on which the gods themſelves may lock 
down with 1 585 I ſhall therefore ſet before my reads 

ind of diſtreſs in private life, for the ſpecs 
lation of this day. 

2. An eminent citizen, who had lived in on faſhion a 
ercdit, was by a train of accidents, and by an unavoidah 
perplexity in his affairs, reduced to a low condition. 'Then 
is a modeily uſually attending faultleſs poverty, which mai 
him rather chuſe to reduce his manner of living to his ps 
ſent eircumſtances, than ſolicit his friends, in order to fy 
port the ſhew of an eſtate, when the ſubſtance was gone, 

3. His wife, who was a womau of ſenſe and virtue, 
haved herſelf on this occaſion with uncommon decency, u 
never appeared ſo amiable in his eyes as now. Tnitead 
upbraiding him with the ample fortune ſhe had brought, 
the many great offers ſhe had refuſed for his ſake, ſhe redy 


enenvally pouring out his heart to her in complaints, ti 
he had ruined the beſt woman in the world. 

4. He ſometimes came home at a time when ſhe did u 
expect him, and ſurpriſed her in tears which ſhe endeavol 
ed to conceal, and always put on an air of cheertylnels 
receive him. To leſſen their expence, their eldeſt daugit 
(whom I ſhall call Amanda) was ſent into the country, 
the houſe of an honeſt farmer, who had married a ſervant( 
the family, This young woman was apprehenſive oft 
ruin which was approaching, and had privately engag 
a friend in the neighbourhood to give her an account 
what paſſed from ume to time in her father's affairs. 

5. Amanda was in the bloom of her youth and beat 
when the lord of the manor, who often ealled in at thek 
mer? Four: as he followed his country ſports, fell paſſon 
ly in love with her. He was a man of great generoſity, 


marriage. He therefore entertained a deſigu upon An 
da” 8 virtue, which at preſent he thought it | to keep pris 5 
The innocent cr cature, who never ſulpected his inten 


iſhed relations. | 


bred nk wot 
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bolt 6. One day as he ealled to ſee her, he found her in tears 
look over a letter ſhe had juſt received from her friend, which 
exder gave an account that her father had been lately ſtripped of 
Neck every thing by an execution. The lover, who with diffi- 
culty found out the cauſe of her grief, took this occafion to 
n and make her a propoſal. It is impoſſible to expreſs Amanda's 
dab confuſion when ſhe found his pretenſions were not honoura- 
Che ble. 
ma 7. She was now Jelbrtad of all her hopes, and had no 
5 pa power to ſpeak; but ruſhing from him in the utmoſt diſ- 
) fu turbance, locked herſelf up in her chamber. He immedi- 


ne, ately diſpatched a meffer ger to her Fader; with the following 
e, be letter: . | 

_ 8...  - 

1108 I HAVE heard of your misfortune, and have offered 


cite vour daughter, if ſhe will live with me, to ſettle on her four 
redo hundred pounds a year, and to lay down the ſum for which 
1d vou are uow diſtreſſed. I will be ſo ingenuons as to tell 
s, tht you, that I do not intend marriage: but if you are wiſe, 


you will uſe your authority with her not to be too nice, 
id when ſhe has an opportunity of ſaving you and your fami- 


avol ly, and of making herſelf happy. am, &c.“ 
1el 9. Thisletter came to the hands of Amanda's mother : 
mal = ſhe opened and read it with great ſurpriſe and concern. She 
try, did not think it proper to explain herſelf tothe meſſenger, but 
vant! deſiring him to call again the next mor ning, ſhejwrote to her 
of ü daughter as follows : * 
nonp 10. DEAREST „ = e 
unt OUR father and 1 have juſt 1 now n a letter 
from a gentleman who pretends love to you, with a propa- 
Dealt fal that inſults our misfortunes, and would throw us te a 
thel lower degree of miſery than any thing which is come upon 
onde us. How could this barbarous man think that the tender- 


ty! eſt of parents would be tempted to ſupply their 3 by 
rſion giving up the belt of children to infamy and ruin? It is a 
An mean and cruel artifice to make this propoſal at a time when 
pray be thinks our neceſſities mult compel us to any thing; but 
ent we will not eat the bread of ſhame; and therefore we charge 
s e the not to think of us, but to avoid the fnare which is laid 
och. for thy virtue. Beware of pitying us : it 18 not fo ſad as 
np vou have perhaps been told All things will 5 be vells 
and L ſhall write my child better r news. 
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Ef line been interrupted. I know not bine I was mor- 
ed to ſay things would mend. As 1 was going on, I was 


— ftartled by the noiſe of one that knocked at the door, and 


iT 
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brought an unexpected ſupply of a debt which had long 
been « owing. Oh! I will now tell thee all. It is fome day; 
I have lived almoſt without ſupport, having conveyed what : 
little money. I could raiſe to your. poor father. Thou wilt ˖ 
weep to think where he is, yet hs aſſured he will ſoon be 


at liberty. That cruecl letter would have broke his heart, : 
but I have concealed it from him. I have no companion at 5 
Prefent beſides little Fanny, who ſtands watching my looks | 
as I write, and is crying for her fiiter ; ſhe ſays the is ſure 
you are not well, having diſcovered that my preſent trouble 
is about you. But do not think I would thus repeat my 
ſorrows to grieve thee. No, it is to intreat thee not to make . 
{ ble, by adding what would be worſe tha! 
them inſupportable, by g what | be e 
*all. Let us bear cheerfully an affliction which we have not Ig 
brought on ourſelves, and remember there 1s a Power who J 
can better deliver us out of it, than by the loſs of thy inno- bs 


cence, — Heaven preſerve my dear child. : : 
0 Th dy affettionate moiher 2 py 

11. The meflenger, oorwithilind ing he promiſed to dell 
ver this letter to Amanda, carried it firſt to his maſter, v ho, 
he imagined, wouid be 725 to have an opportunity of giv- 
ing it into her hands hiniſelf. His maſter was impatient to 


1,1 

now the ſucceſs of his propoſal, and therefore broke open 
the letter privatkly, to ſee the contents. th 

12. He was not a little moved at ſo true a picture fil nl 


tue in diſtreſs; but, at the ſame time, was infimitely ſurpri— 4 
ſed to find RI offers rejected. However, he reſolved not to * 


ſuppceſs the letter, but carefully fealed it up again, and car- 5 F 
ried d it to Amanda. All his endeavours to ſee her were in | oF 
vain, till fhe was aſſured he brought a letter from her mo- * 
WET 


ther. He weuld not part with it but apon condition t hat 
the ſhould read it without Ic aving the room. 
13. While ſne was perulſing it, he fixed his eyes on het 


fece with tne deepeit attention; her concern gave a new 


a; vp 8 1 
loft neſs to her bea auty,and when the burſt into tears, he could“)! 

* 
no longer refrain ſrom bearing a part in her ſorrow, abd tell. 
ing her, that he too had read the letter, and was re ſolved tou 


wake reparation for having been the accaſion of it. My 
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reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee the ſecond in!. which 


he now wrote to Amanda' 8 mother. 


M ADAM, 

1. I AM full of ſhame, an will x never « fronts myſelf, if 

I have not your pardon. for what J lately wrote. It was 
far from my intention to add trouble to the afflicted: nor 
I could any thing but my being a ſtranger to you, havg be- 
trayed ne into a fault, for which, if I live, I ſhall endeavour 
© Wl to make you amends, as a fon. You cannot be unhappy 
„ white Amanda is your daughter : nor ſhall bes. any thing 

can prevent it, which is in the power of, 
Mapa, 
Dour obedient humble Servant 


14. This letter he ſent by his ſteward, and ſoon after went 
up to town himſelf to complete the generous act he had 
now reſolved on. By his friendſhip and aſſiſtance, Aman- 
da's father was quickly in a condition of retrieving his per- 
plexed affairs. To conclude, he married Amanda, and en- 
3 the double ſatiefaction of baving reſtored a worthy fa- 
mily to their former proſperity, and of making himſelf hap» 
py by an alliance to their virtues. | 


jell- N . 


ho, The 95 of Abdallab . Ba hora. 
8 GVA DD, No. 167. 
ow i I. HE. following ſtory is lately tranſlated out of an 


Arabian manuſeript, which J thinks has very much 
the turn of an oriential tale, aud as it has never before been 


4. printed, I queſtion not but it will be highly acceptable to 
Iny reader. 


2. The name of Helim 3 is ſtill 3 through all thẽ eaſt 
ern parts of the world. He is called among the Perſians 
ven to this day, Helim the great hyſician. He was ac- 
quainted with all the powers of fhples, underſtood all the 
nfluences of the ſtars, and knew the ſecrets that were en- 
raved on the ſeal of Solomon the ſon of David. Helim 
ras alſo governor of the Black Palace, and the chief of the 
Myficians to Alnareſchin the great king of Perha. 

ze Alnareſchin was the moſt dreadful tyrant that ever 


d toff-igned in this country. He was of a teartul, ſuſpicious and. 
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| his life. 


own. Train them up 1 the humb 
of knowledge. 
prelerved, and my children ſucceed after me, Wi e 
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cruel nature, having put to death, upon very flight jealou- 
hes and ſurmiſes, five and thirty of his queens, and above 
twenty ſons whom he ſuſpeted to have conſpired againſt 
Being at length wearied with the exerciſe of fo 
many er Wa in his own family, and tearing left the whole 
race of Caliphs ſhould be entirely loſt, he one day ſent for 
Kira and ſpoke to him after this manner: 


« Helim,” ſaid he I have Jong admired thy great wif- 


13 retired way of living, I. ſhall now thew thee the en- 


tire confidence which I place in thee. I have only two ſons 
remain! ing, who are as vet but infants, It is my defign that 
thou take them home with thee, wen beer them as thy 
inamb:tious purſuits 


By this means hal whe line of Caliphs be 


ing to my throne whilſt I am yet alive.“ 

5. The words of my lord the king ſhall be obeyed, ſaid 
Helim. After which he bowed, and went out of the king's 
preſence. He then received the children into his own houſe, 
and from that time bred them up with him in the ſtudies of 
knowledge and virtue. The young princes loved and reſ- 
pected Ilclim as their father, and made ſuch improvements 


5 — "wy == PRES 


. under him, that wy the age of 0n2-and- twenty they were in. 
ſtructe d in all the learning of the eaſt. | 0 


| . Ihe name of the eldeſt was Ibrahim, and of the young- e 

t Abdallah They lived together in fuch perfect friend- fe 
up, that ws ts day kit is ſaid of intimate friends that they th 
le together like Ibrahim aad Abdallah. Helim had 4a th 
valy child, cho was a girl of a fine foul, and a moit beau- ff co 
tiful perſon. Her father omitted nothing in ber educati- WW wc 
on, that might mace he ler the moſt 1 woman uf his 
her age. | | 
7. As the younꝑ princes were in 4 manner l * Wh 

the 


the reſt of t wy 011d, they fret quently converied with this wo: 
Fry 
8 virgin, who had been brought up by her ſather in the Ih 
1 MY 
tame courſe of 7 29wle edge and of vi irtue. | a 
* 4 113 's j 71 1. 3 
No A „dallah, wiſe mind was of a ſoſter turn than that 


of his brother, grew by degrees fo enamoured of her con. 
er lation, that he did not th unk he liced, when he was not n 
company with his beloved Balſora, for that was the name 
of the maid, The fame of her beauty” was fo great, that 


at lengtli it came to tlie cars of the King, who, pretend ; 
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to viſit the young princes his ſons, demanded of Helim the 
light of Balſora his fair daughter. 


9. The king was ſo inflamed with ber beauty and be- 


haviour, that he ſent for Helim the next morning, and told 


him it was now his deiigh to recompence him for all his faith- 
ful ſervices ; and tit in order to it, he intended to make 
lis de ughter queen of Perſia, 

10. Helim, who knew very well the fate of all thoſe un- 
happy women who had been thus advanced, and could not 


but be privy to the ſecret love which Abdallah bore his 


daughter; * far be it,” ſays he, from the King of Perſia 


to contaminate the blood of the Caliphs, and join bimſelf in 
marriage with the daughter of his phyſician,” 

11. The king, however, was fo impatient of ſuch a bride, 
that without hearing any excuſes, be immediately ordered 
Dalſora to be ſent for into his preſence, keeping the father 
with him in order to make her ſenſible of the honor which 
he deſigned. Balfora, who was too modeſt and humble to 
think her beauty had made ſuch an impreſſion on the king, 
was a few moments after brought into his dans as he had 

ommanded. 

2. She appeared in tlie king? s eye as one of the A0 
of Paradiſe. But upon hearing the honour which he in- 
tended her, ſhe fainted away and fell down as dead at his 
ect, Helim wept, and after having recovered her out of 


the trance into whicli ſhe had fallen, ; repreſented to the King 


that ſo unexpected an honour was too great to have been 
com municated to her all at once; but that, if he pleaſed he 
would himſelf prepare her for it. The king bid him take 
hi $ OWN Way, and diſmiſted hm. 4 | 

13. Be alſora was conveyed again to her ſather's houſe, 
where the thoughts of Abdallah renewed her affliction every 
moment; infomuch that at length Te fell into a ra ing fever. 
The king was informed of her condition by thoſe that 
ar her, Helim findin ng no other means of extricating her 
tom the difficulties ſhe was in, after having eompoſed her 
min 4, and made her acquainted with his intent:ous, gave a 
ertain potion, which he knew would lay her afleep for many 
hours and afterward, in all the ſeeming diſtreſs of a-Ut- 
onlolate father, informed the King ſhe was dead. 

14. The king, who never let any ſentiments of human! ty 
ome too near his heart, did not nuch trouble himgelf about 
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Hiſtory of Helim. 


laid aſleep Balſora. 


_ felf in the retirements of the bleſt, and that the ſpirit of his E 
dear Balſora, who he thought was juſt gone before him, 8 


the matter; however, for his own reputation, he told the 
father, that ſince it was known through the empire that 
Balfora died at a time when he defigned her for his bride, it 
was his intention that ſhe ſhould be honored as ſuch after 
her death, that her body ſhould be laid in the black palace, 
among thoſe of his deceaſed queens. | | 

15. In the mean time Abdallah, who had heard of the 
king's deſign, was uot leſs afflicted than his beloved Balſora. 
As for the feveral circumſtances of his diſtreſs, as alſo how 
the king was informed of an irrecoverable diſtemper into 
which he was fallen, they are to be found at length in the 


16. It hall ſuffice to acquaint the reader, that Helim, 
ſome days after the ſuppoſed death of his daughter, gare 
the prince a potion of the ſame nature with which he had 


15. It is the cuſtom among the Perſians, to convey in apri. 1 
vate manner the bodies of all the royal family a little after M- 
their death, into the black palace; which is the repoſitory . 
of all who are deſcended from the Caliphs, or any way al. . 
lied to them. The chief phyſician is always governor of 


the black palace; it being his office to embalm and preſerve . 
the holy family after they are dead, as well as to take care of . 
tem while they are yet living. 3 


18. The black palace is fo called from the colour of the 
building, which is all of the fineſt poliſhed black marble, 
There are always burning in it five thouſand everlaſting 
lamps. It has alſo a hundred folding doors of ebony, which 
are each of them watched day and night by a hundred ne- 
groes, who are to take care that nothing enters beſides the 
governor. 3 = | 

19. Helim, after having conveyed the body of his daugb. 
ter into this repoſitory, and at the appointed time reccived 
her out of the ſleep into which ſhe was fallen, took care ſome 
time after to bring that of Abdallah into the ſame place 
Balſora watched over him till ſuch time as the doze he had 
taken loſt its effect. Abdallah was not acquainted with 
Helim's deſign when he gave him this ſleepy potion. . 
20. It is impoffible to deſcribe the ſurpriſe, the joy, the * 
tranſport he was in at bis firſt awaking. He fancied him. Wo 
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as the rſt who came to congr atulate lis arrival. She 


* informed him of the place he was in, Which, notwith- 
ſanding * all its horrors, app reared to him more ſweet than the 
bower © f Matomet, f in the company of his Balſora. 

it; Heli, who Was ſuppoſed to be taken up in the em- 

balming of the bodies, viſited the place very frequently. 

His greateſt per plexity was how to get the lovers out of it, 
he gates being watched in ſuck a manner as l have before 
dated. This conſiderat ion did not a little diſturb the two 
jaterred lovers. 

22. At length Helim bethought kimfelf, that the ſirſt day 
[the full moon of the month Tizpa was near at hand. 

ow, it is 2 received tradition among the Perfians, that the 
ſouls of thoſe of the royal family, who are in a tate of blus, 

0, on the firſt full moon after their deeva' e, ps 18 through 
he eaſtern gate of the black palace, which is therefore call- 
d the Gate of Paradiſe, in order to take their flight” for 
that happy place. 0 | 
23 Helim, therefore, having made due preparation or 

3 niglit dreſſed each of the lovers in a robe 0 . azure fk, 
rrou, »ht i in the fineſt looms of Perſia, with a long train of 
inen whiter than tnow, that floated on the gromn nd behind 
hem. Upon Abkdallah's head he fixed a v Treat as of the 
reeneſt myrtle, and on Balfora's a garland of the delt ro- 
es. Their garments were ſcented with the r iche ge 
f Arabia. | 

24. Having thus pre par: edle Nr thing, the full moon was 
10 oner up, "and ſhining in all its brig! leneſs, but be pri- 
ately opened the gate of Par adite, and ſhut it after the fame 
anner, as foon as they had paſſed through it. 

25. The baad ee ho were potted : t a little from 
he gate, ſeeing two. ſuch beautiful a pparit ions, that fhewed 
hemſelves to advantage by the lig S. of the fulln moon, and 
eng rawiſhed with the odour that fiowed from their gar- 
ents, immediately concluded them to be the ghoſts of the 
perſons lately deceaſed. 

26. They fell upon their faces as thev po7ed ! thro! ugh the 
ud of f them, and continued proftrea ite on the earth until 
ich time as they were out of fight. They reported the 
ext day what they had ſeen, but this was looked upon by 
be king himſelf, and moſt others, as the com; pliment that 


Fas uſually Paid to any of the deceaſed of his family. 
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27. lim had placed two of his own mules at den | 
mile's diſtance from the black temple, on the ſpot which they 
had agreed upon for their rendezvous. Here he met them, 
and conducted them to one of his own houſes which was f. 
tuated on mount Khacan. | 
28. The air of this mountain was fo very healthful, that 
Helim had formerly wenn the king thither, in order 
to recover him out of a long fit of ſickneſs. which ſucceed 
ed ſo well, that the king made him a preſent of the whk 
mountain, with a beauti Kal houſe and garden that were on 
the top ol it. 
29. In this retirement lived Abdallah and Balſora. The 
were both fo fraught with all kinds of knowledge, and qui 
ett with lo conflaut and mutual a paſſion for ach othac 
that their ſolitude never lay heavy on them. | 
30. Abdallah applied himſelf to thoſe arts which wer 
agreeable to his manner of living, and the fituation of th 
place; in ſomuch that in a few years he converted the who 
mountain into a kind of garden, and covered every partd 
it with plantations orſpots of flowers. | 
Heiim was too good a father to let him want . any thing 
that might Sonde e to make his retirement pleaſant. 
21. In about ten years after their abode in this plac 
the old king died, and was ſucceeded by his fon Ibrabin 
who, upon the ſuppoſed death of his brother, had been cab 
ed to court, and entertained there as heir to the Perſian en 
pire. Though he was fome years inconſolable for the deat 
of his Brother, Helim durſt not truſt him with the fecre 
which he knew would have fatal conſequences, ſhould it i} 
any means come to the knowledge of the old king. 
2. Ibrahim was no ſooner mounted on the thronic ls 
Helim ſought after a proper opportunity of making a d 
covery to him, which he knew would be very agrecabict 
ſo-Food natured and generous a prince. It ſo hap] den 
that before Hel:m found ſach an oppertunity as he dei d 
the new king Ibrahi Th having been ſeparated from his col 
pany in a chace, and { almoſt fainting with” heat and thin 
ſaw 1 imſelf at the foot of mount Khacan. He immedit 
Iv alcended the hill, and coming to Helim's houſe, demai 
ed ſane reſreihments. 
33. Helim was very Jackily there ac that time; ard a 
ter naviag ſet beicre the king the choiceſt of wines 4 
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out a MWfruits, ſinding him wonderfully pleaſed with ſo ſeafonable a 
they treat, told him that the belt part of his entertainmet was to 
hen, ome. Upon which he opened to him the whole hiſtory of 
as l. hat hal paiſe l. The king was at once aſtoniſhed and 
tranſported at 0 ſtrangre a relation, and ſeeing his brother 
nter the oom with Balſora in his h: ind, he Laped off from 
he ſofa on which he ſat, and cried out, * It is he! it is my 
Abdallah!“ Having . this, he fell upon his neck, and 
vept. 
A The whole company for ſome time remained ſilent, 
ind ſhedding tears of joy. The King at length having 
Che indly reproacked Helm for depriving him ſo long of ſuch 
| pub brother, and embraced Þaliora with the crreatelt tender- 
ther eis, and told her that ſhe ſhould now be a queen indeed, 
or that he would immediately make his brother king of all 
ven he conquered nations at the other ſide the Tigris. 
f til 35. He eaſily diſcovered in the eyes of our two lovers, 
boat inſtead of being tranſported with the offer, they pre- 
art Herred their preſent retirement to empire. At their requeſt, 
teretore, he changed his intentions, and made them a pre- 
at of all the open country as far as they contd fee from the 
p of mount Khacan. | 
36. Abdallah continuing to extend his former improre- 
cats, beautiſted this whole proſpect with groves and foun- 
ins, gardens and ſeats of pleaſure, until it became the moſt 
dicious ſpot of ground within the empire, and is therefore 
alled the garden of Perſia. a 
37. This Caliph, Ibrahim, after a long and happy reign, 
L without children, and was ſucceeded by Abdallah, a 
bn of Abdallah and Balſora. This was that king Abdat- 
b, who afterwards fixed the imperial reſidence upon mount 
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ect HERE are 3 vices and errors which, though 
often fatal to thoſe in whom they are found; have: 
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ſrom contemptuous infamy, and condemned by the ſeveret e 
morahits with pity rather than deteſtation. Li 
2. A conſtant and invariabſe example of this general par. 
tid! ty will be found in the different regard which has always t 
been gen to raſhneſs and cowardice; two vices of which, 01 
"RR they may be conceived equally diſtant from the e 
middle point, where true fortitvde is placed, and may equal. Wh «©: 
ly ture any puhl'e or private mtereſt, yet the one is never tr 
mentioned without bene bend of venerations and the other 
alway: $ contide red as-a topic of unlimited and licentious ch. mw 
fure, on which all the virulence of re eproach may be lawtu oft 
ly (> eertec, | . lur 


218 4 - 12 f y ' j Pur 
z. he ſume distinction is made, by viieconmiy „ 
x . 22 4 j n 9 0 1 
between pro fall 22 and a riese, and perhaps bet wern ern WW: 
* prom the i i 
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ther Gp ont. v. ces; and, as I have fourd reaſon to pg 


rat re card to the voice of the people, in caſes where know: 
die has been forced upon them by experience, without iſ'®"! 
long deductions or deep reſearches, I am inclined to belioe 9 
that this diſtribution of reſpect is not without ſome agree men 
ment with the nature of things; and that in the fault"! 
which are thus invelled with extraordinary privileges, the" W 


are Fecher; ally ſome late "tit principles of merit, ſome poll. 90 05 
ties of future virtue, which may, by degr ees, break fron": 
ob!truction, an by time and opportunity be 8 Ig E 
act, IC 

4. It may be taid down as an asjom, that it is more eie 
to take away lupe rfluitics than to fupply defects; and ther hey 
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fore, he that is culpable, becauſe he has paſſed the middi 
point of virtue, is always accounted a fairer object of hope 
thin he who Fals by falling ſhort. The one has all that pr 
faction requires, ard more, but the exceſs may be cafilyn 
trenched; the other wants the qualities requiſite to exc 


lence, a: ud who can tell how he ſhall obtain them? LF, 
5. We ore certain that the horſe may he tanght to 1 
pace with his fellows, whoſe fault it is that he ſeaves We 
behi md. We know that a few ſtrokes of the axe will lp lenef+ 
cedar; but what arts of cultivation can elevate a ſhrub! | 12. 
re, a 


6, Vo walk with circumſpection and ſteadineſs in the fig 
path, at am N da +-ades; between the extremes of er 
Ou, ht to he the conſtant endeavour of every reaſonable? 
mg; nor can I think thoſe teachers of moral wiſdom m Prov 
wo be honoured as benefactors to mankind, who: are alta 
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enlarging upon the diffic ulty of our t a providing ra- 
1 excuſes for vice, than incentives to virtue. 

7. But, ſince to molt it will happen often, and to all ſome- 
"ANY that there will be a deviation towards one fide or the 
other, we ought always to emyloy our vigilance, with moſt 
attention, on that enemy from which there is the greateſt 
Gamer, and to ſtray, if we mult ftray, towards thoſe parts 
from whence we may quickly and eaſily 1eturn. 

3, Among other oppoſite qualities of the mind, which 
miy become dangerous, though in different degrees, I have 
often had occahon to co. iſider tlie contrary effects of pre- 

ſumption and deſpondency; of ſteady confidence, which 


promites a victory without conteſt, and heartleſs puſillani- 


Mer, wh ich ſhrinks back from the thought of great under 
ane, confounds difficulty with impoſſibility, and conſi— 


ers all advancement towards auy new aittamment, as irre- 


verſibly prohi bited. 


9. Preſumptian will be cally corrected. g Every experi- | 


ment will teach caution, and miſcarriages will hourly ſhew 
hat attempts are not always rewarded with ſucceſs. The 
molt precipit; ate ardour will, in time, be t taught the neceſſi- 
tf of methodical gradation, and preparatory meaſures; and 
ne mo't daring confidence be convinced, that neither merit 
wor abilities can command events. 

10. It is the advantage of vehemence and activity, that 


ey are always haſtening to their own reformation ; becauſe. 


hey invite us to try whether our expectations are well 
rounded ; and therefore detect the deceits which they are 
It to occaſion. But timidity i is a diſeaſe of the mind more 
bllinate and fatal; for a man once perſuaded that any im- 


ediment is inſuperabie, has given it, with reſpeck to him- 


elf that ren, th and weight which it had not before. 
ti, He can ſcarcely ſtrive with vigour and perſerverance, 
ten he has no hope of gaining the victory; and ſince he 
ill never try his ſtrength, can never diſcover the unreaſona- 
eſa of his fears. | 
here is often to be found in men devoted to litera» 
4 a kind of intellectual cowardice, which whoever” con- 
les much among them, may obſerve frequently to depreſs 
e alacrity of enterpriæe, and by conſequence to retard the 
Dprovement of ſcience, 
N2 
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whoſe pr oficiency he admires, knew their oven force ol 


13. They have menen to every ſpecies of knowledge 
ſume chimerica! character of terror and inhibitfon, which the 
tranſrait, without much reflection, from one to another; 
they firit iright themſelves, and then a e the pani 


to their ſcholars and acquaintance. 


14. One itudy is inconſiſtent with a lively :magination, 
another with a ſolid | judgment; one is improper in tha car 
parts of lite, a ng requires ſo much time, that it is not t 


be attempted at an advanced age; one dry and contra; 
, 15 


the — another is di uſe and over-burdens the | 
mory ; one is inſufferable to taſte and deli cacy, a and auth 
wears out lit in the ſcudy of words, aud is uſeleſs to a will. 


man, who defires only the knowledge of things. 


15. But of all the dug by ieh the 11/7ntes bur 
boys both young and old, have been hitherto frighted fror 


degreſſin g into new tracts of learui: g, none has Pen me * 
miſchicvouſly eflicacious than an pf nion that every: kind d 9 
know!led ge requires a peculiar gen: ius, or mental conſtitutiq © 
frained for the: reception of ſome ideas and the, excl:;tton u 
others; and that to him whoſe genius is not adapted to 
ſtudy which he proſecutes, all labour i hall be vain and irvt t 
lefs ; vain as an endeavour to nimg'e oil and water, or, ff 1: 
the language of chimeſtry, to a ralcamete bodies of het n 
geneous princip! es. 

16. This opinion we may reaſonably ſuſpect to have be du 


1 e by vanity, beyond the truth. It is natural f pre 
thoſe who have raifſcd a reputation by any ſcience, to ex bo: 
themſel ves as endowed by heaven with peculiar powers I ine 
marked out by an extraordinary deſignation for their er 
feſſion: and to fright competitors away b repreſenting er 
difficulties with 55 ei they muſt contend, and the neccli 2 
of qualities Which are ſuppoſed to be not generally conf ed. 
red, and which, no man can know, but by experience, WI !nc 
. he SH Vs. , leuc 
To this drfcouragement, it may pofſibly be anſwei not 

that . a genius, whatever it may be, is like fire in bon 
Dint, only to be produced by colliſon with a proper ſub var 
it is the byſinefs of Soak. man to try Whether his fac: | 
may not happily co-onerate with his deſires; and fincet! 


the event, he neck Put engage in the ſame undertak 


with e equal ip; rit, aud may reatonably hope £ for equal luc 


th 
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. There 1s another ſpecies of falſe intelligence, given 
be "hoſe who profeſs to ſhew the way to. the ſummit of 
knowledge, of equal tendency to depreſs the mind with 
falſe diitruſt of itſelf, and weaken it by needleſs ſolicitude 
and dejection. When a ſcholar whom they defire to ani- 

mate, conſults them at his entrance on ſome new ſtudy, it is 
common to make flattering repreſentations of its pleaſant- 
nels and facility. 

19. Thus they generally attain one of the two ends al- 
mold equally deſirable; they either incite his induttry by 
elevating his hopes, or produce a high opinon of their own 
abit 'ties, ſinee they are ſuppoſed to relate only what they 

re found, and to have proceeded with no leſs eaſe tha 
hey have promiſed to their followers. 

O. The ſtudent, inflamed by this encouragement, ſets 
as ard in the new path, and proceeds a few ſteps with 
great alacrity; but he loon finds afperities and intricacies 
of which he has not been forewarned, and imagining that 
none ever were fo entangled or fatigued before him,finks ſud- 
denly into deſpair, and deſiſts as from an expedition in which 
ine oppotes him, Thus his terrors are multiplied by his 
cs, and he is defeated without reſiſtance, becauſe he nad 
no E of an enemy. | 

. Of theſe treacherous jnſtructors, the one deſtroys in- 
alk y, by declaring that induſtry is vain, the other by re- 
preſenting i it as ncedleſs; the one cuts away the root of 
bo de, the other raifes it only to be blaſted The one con- 
mes his pupil to the thore, by telling him that his wreck is 
certain; the other ſends him to fea, without pr: paring him 1 
tor tempeſts. ä 

„ Falſe hopes and falie terrors are egually to be avoid- 
1 „ man who propoſes to grow eminent by learning, 
fraud carry in his mind, at once, the difficulty Gf EXC as 
leace, and the force of induſtry; ; and remember that fame is 1. 
not conferred but as the recumpence of labour, and that la- . 
dour, vigorouſly continued, has not often failed of 1ts re- f. 
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tak. OOKING over the late edition of Monfi-ur Boi- 
Ie leau's works, I was very much pleaſed with the ar- 
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ticle which he has added to his notes on the tranſlation of 


Longinus. He there tells, that the ſublime in writing riſes 
n from the nobleneſs of the thought, the magnilicence 
of the words, or the harmon!ous and lively tura of RY 
phraſe, aad that the perfect ſublime riſes from all theſe 
three in conjunction together. He produces an inſtance o 


this perfect fablime i in four verſes from the Atnalia of Mon. 


ſieur Racine. . 
2. When Abner, one of the chief officers iP; the court, 


repreſents to Job the high-pricſt, that the queen was incen- 


fed a againſt him, the high-priet, not in the leaſt terrified at 
the news, returas this anſwer 8 


Cele! que met un frein a la furcur des flots, 

Scalt auſi des mechans arreter les complots: 

Soum is avec reſpect a fa volonte ſainte, 

Je crains Dicu, cher Abner, & n' ai point d'antre crainte. 


He who ruleth the raging of the ſea, 8 0 hol 
I ſubmit myſelf with 
reverence to his holy will. O Abner! I fear my God, aid 
I fear none but him.“ Such a thought gives no leſs a ſub- 
limity to human nature, than it does to good writing. 

4. This religious fear, when it is produced by jult ap- 
prehenfions of a divine power, naturally overlooks all hu- 
man greatneſs that ſtands in competition with it, and extin- 


guiſhes every other terror that can ſettle itſelf in the heart 


of man: it leſſens and contracts the figure of the moſt ex- 
alted perſon, it diſarms the tyrant and executioner, and re- 
preſents to our minds the moſt enraged and the molt pom 
erful as altogether harmleſs and impotent. 
5. There is no true fortitude which is not founded upon 
this fear, as there is no other principle of ſo ſettled and fi-. 
ed a nature. Courage that grows from conſtitution very o 
ten forſakes a man when he has occaſion for it; and when 
it is only a Kind of inſtinct in the ſoul, breaks out in all oc- 
caſions without judgment or diſcretion. © That courage 
wich procceds from a ſenſe ef our duty, and from a fear 
offending him that made us, acts always in an uniform man 
ner, and according to the dictates of right reaſon. 
6. What can the man fear who takes care in all his acti 
ons to pleaſe a Being that is omnipotent, a Being who 1 
le to cruth all his adverlaries, a Being that can divert anf 
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misfortunes from befalling him, or turn any ſuch misfortune 
to is advantage? the perſon who lives with this conſtant 
a nd habitual regard to the great ſuperintendant of the world, 
; indeed ſure that no real evi come to his lot. 

7. Bleſſings may appear under the hape of pains, loſſes, 
and d diſappol. ntments, but let him have patience, and he will 
er them in Meir proper ſigures. Dangers may threaten 
1m, but he may reſt refed s that they will either not reach 
hin, or that if they do, they will be the inſtruments of good 
eo hin. In ſhort, he may look upon all croſſes and acei- 
deute, faite ming and aftictions,as means which are made uſe 
2 bring him to happineſs. 

. his {3 even the worſt of that man” s condition whoſe 
minis puilelfed with the habitual fear of which I am now 
ſpeaking. But it very often happens, that thoſe which ap- 
pear evils in our own eyes, appear alſo as ſuch to him who 
has human nature under his care, in which caſe they are cer- 
1077 tainly averted from the perſon who has made himſelf, by this | 
vin virtue, an object of divine favor. 
and 9. Hiſtories are full of inſtances of this nature, where 
ſub· men of virtue have had extraordinary eſcapes out of ſuch dan- 
gers as have encloſed them, and which bare ſeemed inevit- 
ap- able. 
hu - 10. There is no example of this kind 5 in Pag in hiſtory 
<tin- which more pleaſes me than that which is recorded in the 
cart WM life of Timoleon. This extraordinary man was famous for 
ex-Wreterring, all his ſucceſſes to Providence. Cornelius Nepos 
d re. acquaints us that he had in his houte a private chapel in 
pow. which he uſed to pay his devotions to the goddeſs who re- 
preſented Providence among the heathens. I think no man 
upon was ever more diſtinguiſhed by the Deity, whom he blindly 
fu worſhipped, than the great perſon I am ſpeaking of, in ſe- 
y ol. reral Occurrences of his life, but particularly in the follow- 
ing one, which I ſhall relate out of Plutarch. 

11. Three perſons had entered into a conſpiracy to aſſaſ 
inate "I'imoleon as he was offering up his devotions in a cer- 
tain temple. In order to it they took their ſeveral ſtands 
in the moſt convenient places for their purpoſe. As they 
were waiting for an opportunity to put their defigns into 
erccution, a ſtranger having obſerved one of the conſpira- 


tors, fell upen him and flew bim. Upon which the other 


2 
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two, thinking their plot had pa d! rere threw ther. Mo 
ſelves at T imoleon's feet, and confeſſed the whole matte, I. 

12. This tranger, upon examination, was found to hae dis 
underſtood nothing of the intended affaſſi nation, but having oft 
ſeveral years before had a brother killed by the conſpirato lik 
whom he here put to death, and h- aving till now ſought in . 
vain for an opportunity of revenge, he an ed to meet the Mor 
murderer in the temple, who had 288 himſelf there for to 
the above-mentioned purpoſe. 

13. Plutarch cannot forbear, on this occaſion, ſpeaking WW ”®" 
with a kind of rapt ure on the fe hemes of Providence, which que 
in this particular, had fo contrived it, that the ſtranger 
ſhould, for ſo great a ſpace of time be debarred the means of of! 
doing juſtice to his brother, till by the fame blow that re. 
venged the death of one innocent man, he preferred the life 
of 2nother. | 

14. For my own part, T cannot wonder that a man of Th 


tion 
livel, 
neve 


moleon's religion ſhould have this intrepidity and firmneſ ö. 

of mind, or that he ſhouid be * by ſuch a deliver. leg? 

ance as I have here related. ny { 

] bes 
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. T is uſual for men engaged in the ſame purſuits, to be ty the 
I inquilitive after the conduct and fortune of ea ate. 
other; and therefore I ſuppoſe it will not be unpleaſing u 7: 

you, to read an account of the various changes which hae y co 

happened in part of a life devoted to literature. My narr- le cn 

1:11:ON 


tive will not exhibit any great variety of events, or extraor- 
dinary revolutions ; but may perhaps be not leſs uſeful, b. ne 
cauſe I ſhall relate nothing Z which 1 is not likely to happen 9 
a thoaſand others. ol by 

2. I was born heir to a very fall 3 WE? left entre 
my father, whom I cannot remember, to the care of an uM © ! 
cle. He having no children, always treated me as his ſoy th me 


and finding in me thoſe qualities which old men eaſily diſcoi®” © 5c 

ver in ſprightly children when they happen to love them, dern, . 

clared that a genius like mine ſhould never be loſt for waili*Þ<r101 

of cultivation. * | ow aan 
3. He therefore placed me for the uſual time at a great fe pref 

d to in 


ichool, and then ſent me to the univorlay, wich a larger ab 0 
3 ie its 


— 
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Jowance than my own patrimony would have afforded, that 


[ might not keep mean company, but learn to become my 
dignity when I ſhould be made Lord Chancellor, which he 


* 


lkcly to preclude him from ſeeing. 

4. This exuberance of money diſplayed ieſelf ! in gaiety 
os appearance, and wantonneſs ofexpence,and introduced me 
to the acquaintance of thoſe whom the ſame ſuperfluity of 
fortune had betrayed to the ſame licence and oſtentation: 
young heirs who pleaſed themſelves with a remark very fre- 

y quently in their mouths, that though they were ſent by their 
fathers to the univer aty, they were not under the neceflity 
„ oflieing by their learning. 

- [A Among m men of this claſs 1 eaſily obtained the reputa- 
„ton of a great gentus, and was perſuaded that with fuch 
lirelineſs of imagination, and delicacy of ſentiment, I ſhould 
never be able to ſubmit to the drudgery of the law. 

6. I therefore gave myſelf wholly to the more airy and 
elegant parts of learning, and was often fo much elated with 
ny ſuperiority to the youths with whom I converſed, that 
| begau to liſten with great attention, to thofe who recom- 
ended to me à wider and more conſpieuous theatre; and 
ras particularly touched with an obfervation made by one 
of my friends, that it was not by lingering in the Un 
y that Prior became ambaſſador, or Addiſon a ſecretary of 
* 


This defire was hour! rly increaſed | by the fifctnricn of 
y companions, who removing one by one to London, as 
i: c: price of their relations allowed them, or the legal diſ- 
MW1ifion from the hands of their guardian put it in their pow- 

e. r, never failed to fend an e of the beauty and fe- 
o eity of the new world, and to remonſtrate how mach was 


f onſtraint. | 
1M © Ay uncle, in he; mean time, iregi nent! ly harraited me 
oF monitory letters, which I ſometimes neglected to open 
ra week after I received them, and generally read in a ta- 
ern, with ſuch comments as I might ſhew how much I Was 
uperior to inſtruction or advice. I could not but wonder, 
ow a man confined to the country and unacquainted with 
he preſent lyſtem of things, ſhould imagine himſelf qualifi- 
« to inſtruct a riſing genius, born to give laws to the age, 
ne its Gs and een its pleaſures. 


often lamented that the increaſe of his infirmities was very 


oft by every hour's continuance in a pla ace of r ettzement ant! 


ne. + 
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omtor, 


9. The poſtman, however, {till continued to bring; me 
new remontitrances ; for nry uncle was very little depreſicd 
by the ridicule ad reprotph winch he never heard. But Ned 
men of parts have quick re{entments ; it was impoſſible to if wo 
bear his uſurpations for ever : and I reſolved, once for all, M ing 
to make him an example of thoſe who imagine themſetv:s Mga! 
wiſe pecauſe they are old, and fpteach young men, who are gul 
too tame under repreſentation ior manner ann I 
inſolence ought to be treate 

10. I therefore o one evening took my pen in hand, and af. ente 
ter having animated my ſelf with a catch, wrote a general an- the 
{wer to all his precepts, with Inch vivacity of turn, ſuch cle. 
gance of 1 irony, and ſuch aſperity of ſarcaſm, that 1 convull. 
cd a large company with univerſal laughter, diſturbed the 
neizhbourhood with vociferations of applauſe, and five day 
afterwards was anſwered, that I mult be content to live upon 
my own eftate. | 
11, This contraction of my income gave me nc. diflur 
bance, for a genius like mine was out of the reach oi want, 
I had friends that would be proud to open their purſes u 
my call, and proſpects of ſuch advancement as would oc 
reconcile my uncle, whom, upon mature deliberation, In 


epeti 
hem 
ect m 


ſolved to receive into favor, without inſiſting on any : 17. 
knowledgement of his offence, when the ſplendor of my con ſected 
dition ſhould induce him to wiſh for my countenance. im wi 
12. I therefore went up to London before I had ſtew dby 
the alteration of my condition, by any abatement of my wa revarl 
of living, and was received by all my academical acqua 
tance with triumph and congratulation. I was imme diet FJ Ea: 
ly introduced among che wits and men of ſpirit ; and, in . 
ſhort time, had diveſted myſelf of all my ſcholar's gravity intel 
and obtained the reputation vf a pretty fellow. bh 
12. You will eaſily believe that I had no great knowle; 18.1 
of the wor d; yet I had been bindered, by the general dl mer f 
inclination every man feels to confeſs poverty, from telling er 
to any one the refolution of my uncle, and ſome time ſubſſ ry ; 
ed upon the itvekx of money which I had brought with m red to 
and contributed my {rare as before to all our entertainmen the pr 
zut my pocket was ſoon emptied, and 1 WAS obliged | 72 I 
alk my friends for a ſmall ſum, 17 in 
14. This was a favor which we had often reciprocally ' ly d 


ceived from one another, Uiey ſuppoſed my wants only a0 and 


— 
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dental, and therefore willingly ſupplied them. In a ſhort 
time, I found a neceſſity of aſking again, and was again treat- 
ed with the ſame civility, but the third time they began to 
wonder what that old rogue my uncle could mean by ſend- 
ing a gentleman to town without money; and when they 
gare me what I aſked for, adviſed me to ſtipulate for more re- 
cular remittances. | | | 

15. This ſomewhat diſturbed my dream of conſtant afflu- 
ence, but I was three days after completely awaked ; for 
entering the taverz, where we met every evening, I found 
the waiters remitted their complaiſance, and inſtead of con- 
tending to light me up ſtairs, ſuffered me to wait for ſome 
minutes by the bar. | | | 

16. When I came to my company I found them unuſu- 
ally grave and formal, and one of them took a hint to turn 
he converſation upon the miſconduct of young men, and en- 
arged upon the folly of frequenting the company of men of 
ortune, without being able to ſupport the expence ; an ob- 
ervation which the reſt contributed either to enforce by 
epetition, or to illuſtrate by examples. Only one of 
hem tried to divert the diſcourſe, and endeavourcd to di- 
ect my attention to remote queſtions, and common topics. 
17. A man guilty of poverty eaſily believes himſelf ſuſ- 
ſected. I went, however, next morning to breakfaſt with 
im who appeared ignorant of the drift of the converſation, 
dby a ſeries of enquiries, drawing ſtill nearer to the point, 
erailed on him, not, perhaps, much againſt his will, to in- 
rm me, that Mr. Daſh, whoſe father was a wealthy attor- 
near my native place, had the morning before receiv- 
| an account of my uncle's reſentment, and communicated 
intelligence with the utmoſt induſtry of groveling inſo- 
ce, | | : 
18. It was now no longer practicable to conſort with my 
mer friends, unleſs I would be content to he uſed as an 
ferior gueſt, who was to pay for his wine by mirth and 
ttery; a character, which, if J could not eſcape it, I re- 
red to endure only among thoſe who had never known me 
the pride of plenty. „ 
19. J changed my lodgings, and frequented the coffee 
uſes in a different region of the town; where I was ver 
ckly diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral young gentlemen of high 
a, and large eſtates, and began again to amuſe my ima- 


7 ac 
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gination with hopes of preferment, though not quite fo cop 
iidently as when J had leſs experience. 

20. The firit great conqueſt which this new bene ens. 
bled me to gain over myſelf was, when I ſubmitted to con. ;: 
feſs to a party, who invited me to an expenſive divertion 
that my revenues were not equal to ſuch golden pleaſures; 
they would not ſuffer me, however, to ſtay behind, and with 


EXC 

great reluctance I yielded to be treated. I took that o def 
portunity of recommending myſelf to ſome office or emploxff of : 
ment, which they e 1 to * me H ſuc! 
their joint intereſt. fate 
21. I had now entered into a ſtate of 3 au 2 
had hopes, or fears, from almoſt every man I faw, If it fo 
| 7 to have one patron, what is his miſery who has iſp 
many ? I was obliges to comply with a-thouſand capriceWwhi, 
to concur in a thouſand follies, and to countenance a then ſo 
ſand errors. TI endured innumerable mortifications, if 1 prof 
rom cruelty, at lealt from negligence, which will creep i z. 
upon the kindeſt and moſt delicate minds, when they coWniſcs 
verſe without the mutual awe of equal condition. and f 
22. I found the ſpirit and Igor: of liberty every momeſ chen 
ſinking in me, and a ſervile fear of diſpleaſing ftealing Mad g 
degrees upon all my behaviour, till no word, or look, or ed no 
tion, was my own. As the ſolicitude tg pleaſe 3 increaRetty 
the power of pleaſing grew leſs, and I wk always cloudie in 
with diffidence where it was moſt my intereſt and wit 4. 
thine. Hed 
23. My patrons, conſidering me as 6 to the coſhile w. 
munity, and, therefore, not the charge of any particul he far 
perſon, le no ſcruple of neglecting any opportunity Motten 
promoting me, which every one thought more proreriy . 5. v 
bulineſs of another. An account of my expectations Mul 
diſappoiatments, and the ſucceeding viciſſitudes of my N thro: 
L hall give you in my following letter, which will be Hderab! 
hope, of uſe to ſhew how ill he forms his ſchemes, who Wis inte 
preis happineſs without 3 frecdom. | red me 

| . am, ccc. a | augh 

| : tion (1 

An | 6. 1 

ide, an. 

aging, 


to ty 


The Mi; 2 of depending upon the Creat. 
RamBier, No. 27. 
1. ry it is natural for every man to think himſelf of 
| importance, your knowledge of the world will in- 
dine you to forgive me, if I imagine your curioſity ſo much 
1 excited by the former part of my narration, as to make you 
eſire that I ſhould proceed without any unneceſſary arts 
Wl of connetion. I ſhall, therefore, not keep you longer in 
lach ſuſpence, as perhaps my performance may not compen- 
ſate. 
| 2. In the gay company with which I was now united, 
found thoſe allurements and delights, which the friend- 
bip of young men always affords; there was that openneſs 
which naturally produced: confidence, that affability which, 
in ſome meaſure, ſoftened dependence, and that ardour of 
profeſſion which excited hope. | 
z. When our hearts were dilated with merriment, pro- 
iſes were poured out with unlimited profuſion, and life 
and fortune were but a ſcanty ſacrifice to friendſhip; but 
chen the hour came, at which an effort was to be made, I 
bad generally the vexation to find, that my intereſt weigh- 
nothing againſt the ſlighteſt amuſement, avd that every 
pct y avocation was found a ſufficient plea for continuing 
10Wne in uncertainth and want. 
. Their kindneſs was indeed fincere, when they pro- 
ed they had no intention to deceive; but the ſame j juve- 
ile warmth which kindled their benevolence, gave force in 
he ſame proportion to every other paſſion, and J was for- 
eiten as ſoon as any new pleaſure ſeized on their attention, 
F. Vagrio told me one evening; that all my perplexities 
s Would ſoon be at an end, and defired me, from-that inſtant, 
crow upon him all care of my fortune, for a poſt of con- 
be, derable value was that day become vacant, and he knew 
10 is intereſt ſufficient to; procure it in the morning. He de- 
red me to call on him early, that he might be dreſſed ſoon 
2g" to wait on the miniſter before any any other appli- 
ation ſhould be made: 
6. J came as he appointed, with all the flame of grati- 
we, and was told hy his ſervant, that having found at his 
ging, when he came home, an acquaintance who was go- "FP 


to bravely he had been e to e him to 4 
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Dover, and that they had taken poſt- bor two ; hour: be. 
tore day. 

7. I was once very near to prefer ment by the kindneſs of 
Charinus; who, at my requeit, went to beg a place, which 
he thought me likely to fill with great reputation, and in 
which 1 ſhould have many opportunities of promoting his 
intereſt in return; and be pleaſed himſelf with imagining Wl {ud 
the mutual hen that we ſhould conter, and the advances Hof 
that we ſhould make by our united ſtrength, Ri 

8. Away, therefore, he went, equally warm with friend. Next 
ſhip and ambition, and left me to prepare acknowledgmeuts Macu 
ag ainſt his return. At length he came back, and told me I 
that he had met in his way a party going to breakfaſt in the Ntisf: 
country, that the ladies importuned him too much to be re-|tiat 

faſed, and that having paſſed the morning with them, he wa to d 
come back to dreſs himſelf for a ball, to which he was inv cre! 
ted for the evening. mark 

9. I have ſuffered ſeveral diſappointments from kl Þ14u; 
and perriwig-makers, who, by neglecting to perform ther 15 
work, withheld my patrons from court; and once failed offÞutor 
an etlabliſhment for life by the delay of a ſervant, ſent toi, hi 
neighbouring ſhop to repleniſh a ſnuff-box. 

10. At laſt I thought my ſolicitude at an end, for an d. 
fice fell into the gift of Hippodamus's father, who being 
then in the country, could not very ſpeedily fill it, and who 
fondneſs would not have fuffered him to refuſe his ſon a ici 
reaſonable requeſt. Hippodamus therefore ſet forward with 
great expedition, and I expectcd every hour an account 0 


ins ſucceſs. _ 17. 
11. A long time I waited without any ne buloblen 

at laſt received a letter from Newmarket, by which 1 waotrib 
informed, that the races were begun, and I knew the veleWten | 
mence of his paſſion too well to imagine that he could ref ere w 
himſelf his favourite amuſement. exce 
12. You will not wonder that Las at laſt weary of the uber 
tronage of young men, e:pecially as I found them not gens 16, | 
rally to promiſe much. greater fidelity as they advanced! blicat 
life; ; for I obſerved that what they gained in ſteadineſs thei 
loft in benevolence, and grew colder to my intereſt as th. Hen 
1 more diligent to promote their own. mag 
. I was convinced that their liberality was andy pr. 1 


fuſcacks that, as chance Greedy they were N gene penſib 


Ei EE: | I 
ons to vice and virtue, that they were warm, but becauſe 
they were thoughtleſs, and counted the ſupport of a friend 
only amongſt other gratiſications of paſſion. 

14. My reſolution was now to ingratiate myſelf with men 
xhoſe reputation was eſtabliſhed, whoſe high ſtations ena- 


MW bled chem to prefer me, and whoſe age exempted them from 


ſudden changes of inclination. - I was conſidered as a man 
Hof parts, and therefore eaſily found admiſſion to the table of 
Hiarius, the cclebrated orator, renowned equally for the 


 Wcxtcot of his kuowledge, the elegance of his diction, and the 


« M:cutencls of his wit. 

e 15. Hilarius received nie with an appearance of great ſa- 
e Mitisfaction, produced to me all his friends, and directed to me 
e Nat part of his difcourſe in which he moſt endeavoured 
2 i: play his imagination. I had now learned my own in- 
1. ſe cre! enough to ſupply him with opportunities for {mart re- 


marks and gay allies, which I never failed to echo and ap- 


W hud. 


er 16. Thus I was gaining every hour on his affections, till 
une when the aſſembly was more ſplendid than uſu- 


y upon me. I bore it for ſome time with great ſubmiſſion, 
ad ſucceſs encouraged him to redouble his attacks; at laſt 
ny vanity prevailed over my prudence; I retorted his i irony 
1th ſuch ſpirit, that Hilarius, unaccuſtomed to reſiſtance, 
as diſconcerted, and ſoon found means of convincing me, 
lat his purpoſe was not to encourage a rival, but to fofter 
paraſite. 

17. I was then taken into the familiarity of Argutio, a 
obleman eminent for judgment and criticiſm. He had 
ontributed to my reputation, by the praiſes which he had 
ten beſtowed upon my writings, in which he owr.ed that 
ere were proofs of genius that might riſe to high degrees 
excellence, when time, or. Information, had reduced-1ts 
xuberance. 


one ation of any new performance and commonly propo- 
d. innumerable alterations, without ſufficient attention to 
general deſign, or regard to * form of ſtyle, and * 
imagination. ä 

19. But theſe corrections he never failed to peel as in- 


napentibly neceilary, and thought the leaſt dclay of comple 
Qz* 
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„his deſire of admiration prompted him to turn his raille- 


18. He therefore required me to canfult him before the 
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ance an act of rebellion. The pride of an author 4 this 
treatment inſufferable, and I thought any tyranny eaſier to 
be borne than that which took from me the uſe of my un- 
derſtanding. 

20. My next patron was Eutyches the ſtateſman why 
was wholly engaged in public affairs, and ſeemed to have no m 
ambition but to be powerful and rich. 1 found his favour I 
more permanent than that of the others, for there was a cer. an 
tain price at which it might be bought; he allowed nothing Wl ge 
to humour or affection, but was always ready to uy liberal. WM of 
ly for. the ſervice he required. five 

21. His demands were, indeed, very often ſuch as virtue th: 
could not eaſily conſent to gratify ; but virtue is not to be lf anc 
_ conſulted when men are to raiſe their fortunes by the favour Ml ard 
of the great. His meaſures were cenfured ; I wrote in hs M lear 
defence, and was recompenſed with a place, of which the ; 
profits were never received by me without the pangs of re mer 
membering that they were the reward of wiekednels ; ate emb 
ward which nothing but that neceſſity, which the conſump MM way 
tion of my little eſtate in thefe wild purſuits had brought fro 


upon me, hindered me from throwing back 1 in the face deri. 

my corrupter. denc 

22. At this time my uncle died without a will and I beWncral 

came heir to a ſmall fortune. I had reſolution to throw d * 

| the ſplendor which reproached me to myſelf, and retire mark 
: an humbler ſtate, in which I am now endeavouring to recoſſgre: 

| ver the dignity of virtue, and . . to make ſome reparatioÞmy !: 

| for my crimes and follies, by informing others who may H t! 
| led after y ſame pageants, that they are about to engere 

| in a courſe of life, in which they are to purchaſe, by a thai maey 

is fand miſeries, the Privilege of repentance. Family 

| ft am, &c. Ry omp| 
1 | Eunuivs F. 

| . | | | | with t 

F „u. 

What it is to ſze the World ; the Story of MeliſſWery e 

80 RAMPEFRS No. 75. Woperic 

1. HE diligence with which you endeavour to cui 6. 

vate the Knowledge of nature, manners, and life, , wit 

perhap⸗ incline you to pay ſome regard to the obſervatiofi-uanc 

of one v ho ha been tau, cht to £077 1 mankind. by unwelcouhf judg 


actic 
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information, and whoſe opinions are the reſult, not of ſoli- 


tary conjectures, but of practice and experience. _ 
2, I was born to a large fortune, and bred to the know- 
ledge of thoſe arts which are ſuppoſed to accompliſh the 


mind, and adorn the perſon of a woman. To theſe attain- - 


nents, which cuſtom and education almoſt forced upon me, 
WH | 2dded ſome voluntary acquiſitions by the uſe of hooks, 
and the converſation of that ſpecies of men whom the ladies 
enerally mention with terror and averſion under the name 
of ſcholars, but whom I have found a harmleſs and inoffen- 
five order of beings, not ſo much wiſer than ourſelves, but 
e Ml that they may receive as well as communicate knowledge, 
e and more inclined to degrade their own character by cow- 
i Ml zrdly ſubmiſſion, than to overbear or oppreſs us with their 
learning or their wit, 


„ 


he 3. From theſe men, however, if they are by kind treat- 


re ment encouraged to talk, ſomething may be gained, which 
re- embelliſhed with elegancy, and ſoſtened by modeſty, will al- 
p vays add dignity and value to female converſation ; and 
gu from my acquaintance with the bookith part of the world, I 
derived many principles of judgment and maxims of pru- 
dence, by which I was enabled to draw upon myſelf the ge- 

be neral regard in every place of concourſe or pleaſure. 


Vol 4. My opinion was the great rule of approbat ion, my re- 


e marks were remembered by thoſe who deſired the ſecond de- 
free of fame, my mein was ſtudied, my dreſs was imitated, 
my letters were handed from one family to another, and read 
by thoſe who copied them as ſent to themſelves, my viſits 
were folicited as honors, and multitudes boaſted of an inti- 
macy with Meliſſa, who had only {een me hy accident; whoſe 
fmiliarity had never proceeded beyond the exchange of a 
omphiment or return of a courteſey. 

vs. MW 5+ I fhall make no ſcruple of confeſſing that I was pleaſed 


1 5 paid to my intrinſic qualities aud inſeparahle merit, aud 
. 
* "Y 


ery eaſily perſuaded myſelf, that fortune had no part in my 
75. uperiorit . | | | 


cult 
e, 
ratio! 
Elco 


5, with health. that might give me reaſon to hope their con- 
Puance: when I examined my mind, I found ſo-re H renęth 
{ judgment, and fertility f fancy; and was told that &. 
action was grace, and that every acceut was perſuaſion. 


. JL eat” xray 


mth this univerſal veneration, becauſe I always confidered it 


6. When I looked upon my glaſs 1 ſaw youth and beau- 
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amidſt acclamations, and envy, and courtſhip, and careſſes ; 


give girls advice, and kept me unmarried and unengaged to 


not know how much [I had loſt, for having always heard and 


ſink beneath her eſtabliſhed rank. while her form and her 
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7. In this manner my life paſſed like a continual triumph 


to pleaſe Meliſſa was the general ambition, and every ſtrata 
gem of artful flattery was practiſed upon me. To be flat. 
tered is grateful, even when we now that our praiſes are 
not believed by thoſe who pronounce them: for they prove, 
at leaſt, our power, and ſnew that our favor is valued fince 
it is purchaſed by the meanneſs of falſhood. | ace 
8. But perhaps, the flatterer is not often detected, for an Nu 
honeſt mind is not apt to ſuſpect, and no one exerts the pow. ne 
ers of diſcerument with much vigour when ſelf.- love favors lb 
the deceit. mer 

7 Wy 73 8 of adorers, and the perpetual diſtraction {had 
of my thoughts by new ſchemes of pleaſur e, prevented me 
from liſtening to any of thoſe who croud in multitudes to 


my twenty-feventh year, when as I was towering in all the 
pr ide of unconteſted excellency, with a face yet little in. 
paired, and a mind hourly improving, the failure of a fund, 
in which my money was placed, reduced me to .a frugal 
competency, which allowed little beyond neatneſs and inde. 
. | 

I bore the Line of my riches, without any out- 
rg of ſorrow, or puſillanimity of dejection. Indeed I did 


thought more of my wit and beauty, than of my fortune, i 
did not ſuddenly enter my imagination, that Meliſſa could 
dation 
17. 


1thor 


miad continued the fame ; that ſhe ſhould ceaſe to raiſe ad- 
miratioa but by cealing to deſerve it, or. feel any ſtroke but 


from the hand of time. ways 
11. It was in my power to "Pha ns the loſs and -d © 
to have married, by continuing the fame appearance, wit ndoul 
all the er redit of my original fortune; but I was not ſo far ey h; 
ſank in my eſteem, as to ſubmit to the baſeneſs of fraud, neſs, 
or to defire any other recommendation than ſenſe and virtueMortion 
12. I therefore diſmiſſed my equipage, ſold thoſe ora 18, 7 
ments, which were become unſ{wtable-to my new conditionaſon a} 
and appeared among thoſe with whom I uſed to converſe wil ho fol 
leſs glitter, but with equal ſpirit. ne, re 


13. I found myſelf received at every viſit, with ſorro"iſfeve ne; 
beyond what is naturally felt for calamities in which vile tg | 


ied Engliſh Teacher”s Aflfant. | 16 5 


have no part, and was entertained with condolence-and con- 


lation, ſo frequently repeated, that my friends plainly con- 
ſulted rather their own gratification, than my relief. 

14. Some from that time refuſed my acquaintance, and 
forebore without any provocation, to repay my viſits; ſome 


 Wreturo was ſtill with more delay; nor did any of my female 
aeguaintances fail to introduce the mention of my misfor- 


Joes, to compare my preſent and former condition, to tell 


me how much it muſt trouble me to want the ſplendor which 
l became ſo well; to look at pleaſures, which 1 had for- 
merly enjoyed, and to ſink to a level with thoſe by whom 1 
had been conſidered as moving in a higher ſphere, and who 
had hitherto approached me with reverence and ſubmiſſion, 
which I was now no longer to expect. 
15. Obſervations like theſe are commonly nothing better 


of pride, but they are now and then imprudently uttered by 
oneſty and benevolence, and inflict pain where kindneſs is 
Intended ; I will therefore, fo far maintain my antiquated 
laim to politeneſs, as to venture the eftabliſhment of this 
ule, that no one ought to remin ; another of misfortunes of 


o means propoſed of alleviating. 

16. You have no right to excite b which neceſ- 
anly give pain whenever they return, and which perhaps 
vight not have revived but by —_— and unreaſonable com- 
danon. 

7. My endleſs train of lovers immediately withdrew 
ithout raiſing any emotions. The greater part had indeed 
ways profeſſed to court, as it is termed, upon the fquare, 
ad enquired my fortune, and offered ſettlements 5 theſe 


il 
her 
ad- 


but 


and 


rith ndoubtedly had a right to retire withour contin. ſince 
fa Mey had openly treated for money, as neceſſary to their hap- 
ud, neſs, and who can tell how little they wanted any other 
tue. Mortion? 


18, I have always thought the clamours of women un- 
alonable, who imagine themſelves injured, becauſe the men 
ho followed them upon the ſuppoſition of a greater for- 
ne, reject them when they are diſcovered to have leſs. I 


rovre never known any lady, who did not think wealth a 


ited me, but after a longer interval than uſual, and every 


han covert inſults, which ſerve to give vent to the flatulence 


hich the ſufferer does uot complain, and which there are 


tle to ſome ſtipulations in her favor; and ſurely what is 


PPC 


22 Ee can: 


f ; 


ned by the poſſedion of money, is juſtly forfeited by it 


deavoured to mortify me, by paying in my preſence thoſe 


w. th having changed their conduct with my change of fo eis, 7 
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loſs. 
19. She that has once demanded a ſettlement, has allow. 


ed the importance of fortune; and when ſhe cannot ſhey 
pecuniary 2 425 why ſhould he think her cheapner obliged ? 
to purchaſe ? Abl 

20. My lovers were not all contented with filent deſet 
* Some of them revenged the neglect which they had 


formerly endured by wanton and ſuperfluous inſults, and er. 


Civilities to other ladies, . were once devoted * to 


me. 
. But as it had been my „ to treat men aceotdin 


to the rank of their intellect, I had never ſuffered any one 


to waite his life in ſuſpence who could have employed it to 
better purpoſe, and had therefore no enemies but cox comb; 02 


whoſe reſentment and reſpect were equally below my conti 7! 
deration. = 
22. The only pain which I have felt from degradation l 


is the loſs of that influence which I have always exerted Ham 
the ſide of virtue, in the defence of innocence, and the aſſer hic 
tion of truth. I now find my opinions lighted, my ſenti tien a 
ments criticiſed, and my arguments oppoſed by thoſe that wiſts a 
ſed to liſten to me without reply, and ſtrugg le to be firſt ui 2 
expreſſing their conviction. _ eigh 
23. The female diſputants have wholly thrown off myſtic ra 
authority, and if L endeavaur to enforce my reaſons by a 2. 
appeal to the ſcholars that happen to be prefent, the wretci{comp] 
es are certain to pay their court by ſacrificing me and n ma 


fyſtem to a finer gown; and I am every hour inſulted wi: a 
contradiction by cowards, who could never find till lated di 
that Meliſſa was liable to error. lad be 


24. There. are two perſons only whom 1 cannot char 3. 


tune. One is an old curate, that has paſſed his life in üMboug! 
duties of his profeſſion, with great reputation for his know litturh 
ledge and piety; the other is a lieutenant of dragoons. Tb imſell 
parſon made no difficulty in the height of elevation, to cheoWeov-rr, 
me when I was pert, and inſtruct · me when 1 blundered n be, 
and if there is any alterat ion, he is now more timorous 1 222 
his freedom ſhould be thought rudeneſs. 4. I 

25. The lader. never Paid me any particular addreſaſþi Rars 
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but very rigidly obſerved all the rules of politeneſs, which he 


is now ſo far from relaxing, that whenever he ſerves the tea, 
he obſtinately carries me the firſt diſh, in defiance of the 
frowns and whiſpers of the table, 8 

26. This, Mr. Rambler, is to ſce the evorld. Tt is impoſ- 
üble for thoſe that have only known affluence and proſperi- 
v, to judge rightly of themſelves or others. The rich and 
e powerful live in a perpetual maſquerade, in which all a- 
| bout them wear borrowed characters; and we only ditco- 


Ho es RN2_—->z * 


„er in what eſtimation we are held, when we can no longer 


gixe hopes or fears. 
J am, ee. c. 
Meltss 4. 
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Ms . * 


On the Omniſcience and Omnipreſence of the Dei- 
i WL together with the Immenjity of his Works. 


WAS yeſterday about ſun-ſet walking in the open 


fields, till the night infenſibly fell upon me. I at firſt 
amuſed myſelf with all the richnefs and variety of colours, 
which appeared in the weſtern parts of heaven : in propor- 
tion as they faded away and went our, ſeveral ftars and pla- 
ets appeared one aiter another, till the whole firmament wag 


F glow. The blueneſs of the æther was exceedingly 
eightened and enlivened by the ſeaſon of the year, and by 


myſtic rays of all thoſe luminaries that paſſed through it. 
2. The Galaxy appeared in its moſt beautiful white. To 
ich houplete the ſcene, the full moon roſe at length in that cloud- 
d majeſty, which Milton takes notice of, and opened to the 
eye a new picture of nature, which was more finely ſhaded, 
and diſpoſed among ſofter lights, than chat which the fob 
ad before diſcoverd to us. 

3. As I was ſurveying the moon walking in hes bright= 
ets, and taking her progreſs among the conſtellations, a 
nouzrht roſe in me which I believe very often perplexes and 
lifturbs men of ſerious and contemplative natures. David 
imſelf fell into it in that reflection: When I conſider the 
beavers, the avork of thy Fingers, the moon and flars which 
nou heſt ordained ; what is man that thou art mindful of him, 
Wn ihe ſon of man that theu regardeft him ! 


i ſtars, or, to ſpeak more philoſophically, of ſuns, who 


4. In the ſame manner, when I conſider that infinite holt 
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were then ſhining upon me, with thoſe innumerable ſets of 
. planets or worlds which were moving round their reſpectie 
} ſuns; when I till enlarged the idea, and ſuppoſed another 
heaven of ſuns and worlds riſing ſtill above this which we 
had diſcovered, and theſe till enlightened by a ſuperior fir. 
mament of luminaries, which are planted at ſo great a dil. 
tance, that they may appear to the inhabitants of the for. 
mer as the ſtars do to us: in ſhort, while I purſued thi 
thought, I could not but reflect on that little inſignificant 
figure which 1 myſelf bore amidſt the n., of God's 
works. 
Were Fg ſun, which enlightens this part of the eres. 
tion, with all the hott of planetary worlds that move about 
him, utterly extinguiſhed and annihilated, they would not he 
miſſed, more than a grain of ſand upon the {ea-ſhore. The 
ſpace they poſſeſs is fo exceedingly little, in compariſon dd 
the whole, that it would ſcarce make a blank in the creation, 
The chaſm would be imperceptible to an eye that could take 
in the whole compaſs of nature, and paſs frem one end d 
the creation to the other; as it is poſſible there may be ſuc 
a ſenſe in ourſelves hereafter, or in creatures which are 1 of 
preſent more exalted than ourlelves. * 
6. We ſee many ſtars by the help of glaſſes, which we Maga 
not diſcover with our naked eye, and the finer our tele jud 
ſcopes are, the more ſtill are our diſcoveries. HuygenuM min 
carries this thought ſo far, that he does not think it impol , 
ſible there may be Rars whoſe light is not yet travelled dom nö. 
to us, fince their firit creation. There is no queſtion but tipli 
the univerſe has certain bounds ſet to it; but when we confi v4. 
ſider that it is the work of infinite power, prompted by uM; t. 
finite goodneſs, with an infinite ſpace to extend itſelf in, b chat 
can our imagination ſet any bonnds to it! If 
7. To return, therefore, to my firſt thought, I could natho! 
but look upon myſelf with ſecret horror, as a being that His 
not worth the ſmalleſt regard of one who had ſo great 


11 
work under his care and ſuperintendency. I was afraid ff lit. 
being overlooked amidſt the immenſity of nature, and lnbab 
amongſt that infinite variety of creatures, which in all Hg, 
bability ſwarm through all theſe immeaſurable regions. ent t 
matter. mpe. 

In order to recover myſelf from this mortifyiug though dice | 


I conſider that it took its riſe from thoſe narrow concWic has 
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tions, which we are apt to maintain of the divine nature. 
We ourſelves cannot attend to many different objects at the 
ſame time. If we are careful to inſpect ſome things, we 
mult of courſe neglect others, 

8. This imperfection which we obſerve in ourſelves is an 
imperfection that cleaves in ſome degree to creatures of the 
higheſt capzcrties, as they are creatures, that is, beings of 
finite and limited natures. 'The preſence of every created 
being is confined to a certain meafure of ſpace, and conſe- 
oucntly his obſervation is tinted to a certain number of ob- 
jects. The ſphere in which we move, and act, and under- 
ſtand, is of a wider circumference to one creature than ano- 
ther, according as we rife one above another in the ſcale of 
exiſtence. 

9. But the wideſt of theſe our : ſpheres has its circumference. 
When, therefore, we refle& on the divine nature, We are ſo 
uſed and accuitomed to this imperfection in ourſelves, that 
we cannot forbear in ſome meature aſeribing it to him in 
whom there is no ſhadow of imperfection. Our reaſon in- 
deed afcribes that his attributes are intiaite, but the poorneſs 
of our conceptions is ſuch that it cannot torbeaf ſetting 
bounds to every thing it content till our reaſon comes 
again to our ſuccour, and throws down all thoſe little pre- 
indices which rife in us unawares, and are natural to the ; 
mind of man. 
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10. We ſhall therefore utterly extinguith this melancholy 
thought, of our being overiooked by our Maker in the mul- 
tiplicity of his works, and the inſinity of thoſe e among 1 
which he ſeems to be inceſſantly employed, if we conſider, 
in the firſt place, that he i is omnipreſent ; and in the ſecond, | 
that he is omniſcient. | ? 

If we conſider him in his omnipreſence ; his being paſſes 4 
through, actuates and ſupports the whole frame af nature. h 
His creation, and every part of it, is full of him. | | 1 

11 There is nothing he has made q chat is either fo diſtant, 4 
ſo little, or ſo inconfiderable, which he does not eſſentially 
nhabit. His ſubſtance is within the ſubſtance of e n he- 

ng, whether material or immaterial, and is intimatdly pre- 
lent to it, as that being is to Klei It would be an | 
pe. fection in him, were he able to remove out of one 
ace into another, or to withdraw himſelf from any thing 

e has created, or from any part of that ry which is dif- 
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fuſed and ſpread abroad to infinity. In Mort, to f ſeal of him in 


the language of the old phat, he 1s a kar Whole 
centre is every where, and his eircumference no wv hve 
s the eon place he is omniſcient as well as omni. 
preſent. Fits omnitcience indeed neceffarily and naturally 
flows from his omnipreience. He cannot but be conſcious 
of every motion that ariſes in the w hole materiul world, 
which he thus eſſentially pervades ; and of every though! 


that is ſtirring in the intellectual world, to every part cf 


which he 


is thus intimately united. Several moraliſts have 
coniidered the creation as the temple of God, which he ha; 
built with his own hands, and which is filled with his pre. 


A4tencc. 


13. Others have ceniidered infinite {pace as the recepta- 
cle, or rather the habitation of the Almighty ; but the no- 
bleſt and moſt exalted way of confidering this infinite ſpace, 


is that of Sir Iſaac Newton, who calls it the /erforium of the 


Brutes and men have their /enforic/a, or lit 


Godhead. 


ferforiums, by Which wy apprehend the pretence and per: 
c the actions of A few objects that lie contiguous 7 them. 
Their knowledge and apprehenſion turn within a very lar. 


row circle. But as God Almipity ennnot but perceive and 


| know every thing g in which Ty endes, infinite {pace 74% 


room to infinite knowled: Fe, and is, as it Were, an organ to 


omniſeiencę. | 
15. Were the foul ſeparate from the body, and with one 


Zlance GE thong it thould ſtart Hevord ttc bounds of the 


ſhould ! 't for millions of years Continue its progreh ' 
through infin 115 175 we with the fame activity, it would fil 
find He f within the embraces of its Creator, and eacompaty 
ed round with the i! 3 of the Godhead. While ve 
e body he is not Jets preſent with us, becauſe he 5s 
Id fron: us. Ot 4, 4 1 FROM wW-euhere ine phe find an, 
; Peolc 7 4% jorawward, but he ts not there; 3 and back 
ward, lut / conn fer  fiime on the tet hand, where l 
e067 cod Li bit , cui {E's od Times he hideth hunfc!f” on " 
rind bend that { conn fo lim. In ſhort. reafon as well a 


Cs 


revs ation 1lurcs us, that he cannot he ablent from us, not 
withſtanding he is undiicovered by us. 

5. In this confderation of God Almighty's omnipre 
lence ang omnicienge, every uncomfortable thought vanill 
IId cannot Bur regird every thing that has being, ciph 


othe! 
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cially Tuch 13 who ſcar they are not regarded 
by him. He is privy to all their thou; ohts, and to that anx- 
jet of heart in p. 1 5 WING: is apt to trouble them on 
this cen for, as it is impoſtple he thon!d overlook any 
of his creatures, ſo we may be confident that he regards, 
with an eye oft m nercy, thole who endeavour to rec: Immend 


chemſelves to his notice, and in ante; us ed humility of heart 

l think thein! Nes unworthy that ne ing wid be miadiul or 

i ties 

6 6 5 

; 5171.1 U?2S 70 Picty 425A [7 Tel. 75 Hh en from 7 he Ou 
Hifclence . | 2, eee CEL uf 7 De 1). 4 Ys 


2. Frecrarox, No. 87. 
0- 3 vour pape. r of Friday, the 9th initant, you had oc- 
zo to confider the ubiquity wi the (Godhead, and 
ze Net the ſame time to ſhew, that as he is preſent to every thingy 
tle be cannot bur be attentive tocvery ching, a and privy to all the 
er: modes and parts of its ext: tence; or, in other words, that 
m. his omniſcience and 0: nniprefence are co-exiſtent, and run 
ar. together chrough the whole infinitude of f pace. | | 
This co! rideration might furnith us with many incen— 
bs to devotion, and motixes to morality; but as this ſub- 
ject has been handled by ſeveral excellent writers, I ſhall 
conlider it in a light herein 1 have not ſeen it placed by 
others. 

Figl, How diſconſolate is the condition of an intellectual 
being who is thus preſent with his Maker, but at the ſame 
ime receix 25 no extraordinary bencſit or advantage from 
Haf- his 1:5 preſence ! 


| we 85 : OO How deplorable i is the condition of an intel- 
Lo Sect ne} being, who feels no other effects from this his preſence, 
Vue lug 1.35 proceed from divine wrath and indignation ! | 

back: Hir My, How happy is the condition of that intellectual 


* K ha, who is ſenſible af his Maker's preſence from the ſe- 

„ et eie cs of his mercy and loving-kindneſs! 

ll a8 + Fir/}, How diſconſolate is the condition of an intellec= 

not being, who is thus preſent with his Maker, but at the 
dne time receives no extraordinary benefit or advantage 

11preaont this his preſence! Every particle of matter is actuated 

ani this mighty Being which paſſes through it. The 


clpeercns and the earth, the n and planets, move aud gra- . 


| 


wx 


uy 


PP 
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fence, and take his holy ſpirit from us. This ſingle cont 


hearts to all thoſe infuſions of joy and gladneſs which are 
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vitate by virtue of this great principle within them. Al 
the acad parts of nature are invigorated by the preſence of 
their Creator, and made capable of exerting their reſpective 
qualities. | 

5. The ſeveral iulliaets in the brute creation do likewiſe I ; 
operate and work towards the ſeveral ends which are agree. i 
able to them, by this divine energy. Man only, who does 
not co-operate with his holy ſpirit, and is unattentive to his 
preſence, receives none of theſe advantages from it, which 
are Perfective of his nature, and neceſtary to huis well-being, 
The divinity is wich mans and 1 in him, and every where @ 
bout him,! but of no advantage to him. 7 

6. It is the ſame thing to a man without religion, as“ 
there were no God in the world. It is indeed impoſſible for 
an infinite Being to remove himſelf from any of his creatures . 
but though he cannot withdraw his eſſence from us, which 
would argue an imperfection in him, he can withdraw from 
us all the joys and conſolations of it. His preſence may, 
perhaps, be neceſſary to fupport us in our exiſtence ; but he 
may leave this our exiſtence to itſelf, with regard to ourl: 
happineſs or miſery. | | 

7. For, in this fenſe, he may aft us away from his pre 


deration one would think ſufficient to make us open out 


near at hand, and ready to be poured in upon us; eſpecial 
when we conſider, ſecondly the deplorable condition of at 
intellectual being who feels no other effects from his Maker 
preſence, but fuck as proceed from divine wrath and indig 
nation! 

8. We may aſſure. ourſelves, that the great Author d 
Nature will not always be as one, who is 1 erent to any 
his creatures. Thoſe who will not feel him in his love wi 


be ſure at length to feel him in his diſpleaſure. And ho! fine 
dreadful is the condition of that creatnre, who is only ſeal 4 
ble of the being of his Creator by what he ſuffers from him Ing 
He is as eſſentially preſent in hell as in heaven; but the i 2 ; 
habitants of thoſe accurſed places behold kim only in hi 2h 
wrath, and ſhrink within the flames to conceal them bpy t 


from him. It is not in the power of i imagination o cet 


"Mc; 
celve : the fearful effects of Omnipotence incenſed. <,"4 


ati on 
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But I thall only confider the wretchednel of an intel- 


Ie. Au being, Who, i in this life, lies under, the diſpleaſure of 


if him, that at - all times, and in all places, is intimately united 
: h bim. He is able to diſquiet the ſoul, and vex it in all its 

faculties. He can hinder any of the oreateſt comforts of life 
f: om refreſhing us, and give an edge to every” one of its 
„lichten calamities. 


4 10. Who then can bear tlie thought of being an out-caſt 
rom luis prefence, that is, from the comforts of it, or of feel- 
ning it only in its terrors? how pathetic i is that expoſtulati- 
= of Job, whea for the real trial of his patience, he was 
WW nade to look upon himſelf in this deplorable condition! 


5 h: 200 thou fot me as a mark againſt the e, ſo that J am be- 
come 4 Zurthen to inxſelf 2 Bat thirdly, how happy is the con- 
io Von of that intellectual bei eing, W ho is ſenſible of his Ma- 
be 125 5 preſence from the ſecret effects of his mercy and loving 
Kindneſs ! 

11. The bleſſed in heaven behold him "BM to face, that 
„ are as ſenſihle of his preſence as we are of the preſence of 
ay perſon whom we look upon with our eyes. There is 
loubtleſs a faculty in ſpirits, by which they apprehend one 
mother, as our ſenſes do material objects; and there is no 
zueflion but our fouls, when they are diſembodied, or placed 


hey reſide, be always ſenfible of the divine preſence. 


* 12. We who have this veil of fleſh itanding between us 
7 ; nd the world of ſpirits, muſt be content to know the ſpirit 
JI a 


f God is preſcat with us, by the effects which he produ- 
eth in us. Our ontward ſenſes are too groſs to apprehend 
im; ; we may however taſte and ſee how racious he is, by 
s inluence upon our minds, by thoſe virtuous thoughts 
hich he awakens in us, by thoſe ſecret comforts and re- 


V7 efhments which he conv eys into our ſouls, and by thoſe ra- 

a Vi 

1 lung joys and inward ſatisfactions which are perpetually 
ſ i fingingup, aad diffuſing themſelves among all the thoughts 
ol 


good men. 


he the ſoul to irradiate its underſtanding, rectify its will, pu- 
i its paſſions, and enliven all the powers of man. How 

2: ' Ppy therefore is an intellectual being, who by prayer and 
ö 


Sac ation, by virtue and gocd works, opens this commu- 
tion between God and his own ſoul! Though the whole 


P 2 
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n glorffied bodies, = by this faculty, in whatever ſpace 


12. He 1s lodged 1 in our very eſſence, and is as a ſoul with- 
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ereation frowns upon him, and all nature looks black about 
him, he has his light and ſupport within him, that are able 
to cheer his mind, and bear him up in the midſt of all thoſe 


horrors which encompaſs him. 


t4. He knows that his helper is at la and 1s always 
nearer to him than any thing elfe-can be, which is capable 
of annoying or terrifying him. In the midſt of calumny or 
contempt, he attezds to that Being who whiſpers better 
things within his ſoul, and whom he looks upon as his defen- 
der, bis glory, and the lifter up of his head. 
ſolitude and retirement, he knows that he is in company 
with the greateſt of beings z and perceives within himſelf 
ſuch real ſenſations of his preſence, as are more del;plitful 
than any thing that can be met with in the converſations of 
his creatures. 
15. Even in the hour of death, he conſiders. the pains of 


his diffolution to be nothing elſe but the breaking down off 


that parti tion, which ſtands betwizt his foul and the fight 
of that Being who 18 always preſent with him, and is avout 
to manifeſt itſelf to him in fullneſs of joy. 

16, If we would be thus happy and thus ſenſible of our 
Maker's preſence, from the ſecret effects of his mercy and 
goodneſs, we mult keep ſuch a watch over all our thought 


that, in the language of the ſcripture, his ſoul may Han 


pleaſure in us. We mult take care not to grieve his hoh 
ſpirit, and endeavour to make the meditations of our hearts 
always acceptable in his fight, that he may delight thus to 


reſide and dwell in us. 


17. The light of nature could direct Seneca to this de 
trine in a very remarkable paſſage among his epiſtles; Sac 
ineſt in nobis ſpirilus lenorum malorum gue c caſtos el obferwvator 
el quemadmodum nos illum traftamus, 4 et illi nog. * There! 
a holy ſpirit reſiding in us, who watches and obſerves bol 
good and evil men, and will treat us after the ſame mann 
that we treat him.“ Put I ſhall conclude this diſcourl 
with thoſe mare emphatical words in divine revelation: 
a man lobe me he will keep my words; and my V. "ath 
evill love him, and wwe pill] come unto him, and make our ab 
with him. 
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| 3 on the 7. 2 Heaven. 


| SprcTaToR, No. 580. 


- CONSIDERED ; in my two laſt letters that awful 


3 and tremendous ſubje&, the ubiquity or omnipre- 
e ence of the er Being. I have ſhewn that hie is equally 
r N bpreſent in all places throughout the whole extent of infinite 
r pace. This doctrine is ſo agreeable to reaſon that we 
1. weet with it in the writings of the enlightened heathens, as 
| [| might ſhew at-large, were it not alrcady done by other 
F; Rds. But though the Deity be thas eſſentially preſent 
If through all the immenſity of ſpace, there is one part of it in 
u which he diſcovers himſelf in a moſt tranſcendant and vitible 
of th : 

2. This is that place which is marked out in ſcripture 


of Wunder the different appellations of * Paradiſe, the third 


of heaven, the throne of God, and the habitation of his glory. It 
cbt | here where the glorified body of our Saviour refides, and 
chere all the celeſtial hierarchies, and the innumerable hoſts 
of angels, are repreſented as perpetually ſurrounding the 
ſcat of God with hallelujahs and hymns of praiſe, This is 
that preſeace of God which ſome of the divines call his 5 
rious, and others his majeſtic preſence. 

3. He is indeed as eſſentially preſent in all othies places as 
in this; but it is here where he reſides in a ſenſible magni- 
cence, and in the midſt of all thoſe ſplendors which can 
acct the imagination of created beings. 

It is very remarkable that this opinion of God Almighty's 
preſence in heaven, whether diſcovered by the light of nature, 
or by a general tradition fron out firft parents, prevails a 
mong all the- nations of the: world, what ſoever different 
notions they entertain of the Godhead. 


bot . If vou look into Homer, that is, the moſt ancient of 
inne % Grecb writers, you ſee the ſupreme power ſeated in the 
our Hearens, and encompaſſed with inferior deities, among. 


whom the muſes are repreſented as ſinging inceſſantly about 


outlines of this great truth we are ſpeaking of? 
7. The fame doctrine is ſhadowea out in many other hea- 


Auma j inventions. But to paſs over the notions of the 


ns throne. Who does not here fee the main ſtrokes and 


hen a authors, though at the ſame, like ſeveral other revealed 
ruths, daſhed and adulterated with a mixture of fables and 


\ * A 
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Greeks and Romans, thoſe more enlightened parts of the 
pagan world, we find. there is ſcarce a people among the 
late diſcovered nations who are not trained up in an opinion 
that heaven is the habitation of the divinity whom they 
- worſhip. 
6. As in Solomon's temple, 3 was the Fandtum Cane. 
torum, in which a vitible glory appeared among the figure, 
of the cherubims, and into which none but the high prieſt 
himſelf was permitted to enter, after having made an atone. 
ment for the fins of the people; fo, if we conſider this wh 
creation as one great temple, there is in it the Holy of 
erst! into which the high prieſt of out ſalvation entered, 
and took his place among angels and archangels, after hay. 
ing made a propittation for the fins of mankind. 

7. With how much fkill mutt the throne of God be erect. 
ed? With what glorious deſigns is that habitation beautif- 
ed, which is contrived and built by him who inſpired Hiram 
with wiſdom? How great mult be the majcity of that place 
where the whole art of creation has been employed, aud 
where God has choſen to ſhew himſelf in the moſt magnili 
cent manner? What muit be the architecture of infinite 
power under the direction of divine wiſdom? A ſpirit can- 
not but be tranſported after an-ineffable manner with the 
ſight of thoſe objects, which were made to effect him by that 
Being who knows the inward frame of a ſoul, and how to 
pleaſe and raviſh it in all its moſt ſecret powers and facultics, 
_ 8. It is to this majeſtic preſence of God we may apply 
thoſe beautiful expreſſions in holy writ : Behold even ts th: 
moon, «nd it fhineth not; yea, the flars are not pure in his ſight 
The light of the ſun, and all the glories of the world it 
which we live, are but as weak and ſickly. glimmerings, or n. 
ther dark eſs itſelf, in compariſon of thoſe ſplendors which 
encompals the throne of God. 

9. As the glory of this place is tranſcendent beyond im- 
Zination, o probably is the extent of it. There is light 
behind! light, and glory within glory. How far that gs 
may reach, in which God thus appears in perfect majeltys 
we cannot poſſibly conceive. Though it is not. infinite, it 
may be indifinite ; and though not immeaſureable in it ſelh, 
it may be ſo with regard to any created eye or imagination. 

if he has made FR lower regions of matter fo inconceiva- 
bly wide and maguifi icent t for the habitation of mortal aud 
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periſnable beings, how great may we ſuppoſe the courts of 
lis houſe to be, where he makes his refidence in a more eſpe- 
cal manner, and diſplays himſelf in the fullneſs of his glo- 
7, among an innumerable company of angels, and Thick of 
jul men made perfect. 

10. This is certain, that our imaginations cannot be raiſ- 
ed too high, when we think on a pl ace where omnipotence 
and omnilcience, have io ſignally exerted themſelves, be- 
cauſe that they are able to produce a ſcene infinitely more 
great and glorious than what we are able to imagine. 

11. It is not impofſible but at the conſummation of all 
tings, theſe out ward apartments of nature, which are now 
ſuited to thoſe beings who inhabit them, may be taken in 
and added to that glorious place of which I am here ſpeak- 
ngzand by that means make a proper habitation for beings 
who are exempt from mortality, and cleared of their imper- 


ſpeaks of new heavens and of a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteouſneſs, 

12. I have only conſidered this glorious place with re- 
gard to the ſight and imagination, though it is highly pro- 


igbeſt gratifications. There is nothing which more ra- 
iſhes and tranſports the ſoul, than harmony; and we have 
great reaſon to believe, em the deſcription of this place 
In holy ſcripture, that this 1s one of the entertainments of it. 


inf producing, how much more will it be raiſed and elevat- 
n. Aby thoſe, in which is exerted the whole power of harmo- 
nichr! The ſenſes are faculties of the human foul, though they 

cankot be employed, during this our vital union, without 
me- froper inſtruments in the body. 


icht WM. [+ Why therefore ſhould we exclude the ſatisfaction of 
pace hele faculties, which we find by experience are inlets of 


ret pleaſure to the ſoul; from among thoſe entertainments 


ei nich are to make our happineſs hereafter ? Why ſhould 
ele ſuppoſe that our hearing and ſeeing will not be gratiſied 


y thoſe objects which are moſt agreeable to them, and 
Fuch they cannot meet with in theſe lower regions of na- 


un if enter into the heart of man to conceive ! 


z 


ſections : for fo the ſcripture ſeems- to intimate, when it 


bable, that our other ſenſes may her likewiſe enjoy their 


13. And if the ſoul of man can be fo wonderfully affet= 


d with thoſe ſtrains of muſic, which human art is capable 


ure; objects, which neither eye hath ſeen, nor ear heard, nor. 
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15. I knowa man in Chri 4 St. Paul, peaking of 
tumicli) above fourteen years a9, whether in the dady, I can. 0 
net tell ; or whether out of the body, connot tell. God l Lnoc-. n 
el ſuch a one caught up to the third heaven. And T tn: Mr 
fach a T Mat ( whether in the body or out of the boy, { conn h; 
tell : God Inowweth ) how that be 20s caught up into Paradiſ,, Nas 
and heard unſpeakable words, which it is not poſſi 2 for a mas Net 
4% litter. ne 
16. Ey this is meant that what he heard was ſo a ſh, 
Iy different from any thing which he had heard in this world, Nan 
that it was linpollibic to exprets it in ſuch words as might 
| convey a notion of it to his licarers. et 
Ik is very natural for as to take delight in inquiries con. iſp 
cerning any foreign country, where we are ſome time or bi 
ther to make our abode ; and. as we all hope to be mit- et 
ted into this glorious place, it is both a laudable and-alcful Mol 
curioſity, to get what information we can of it, whi le we 
make ule of revelation for our guide. 

17. When theſe everlaſting doors ſhall be opened to us 

we may be turc that the picaſures and beautics of this place 
will influicely tranſcend our preſent hopes and expectations 
and that the glorious appearance of the throne of God 
wWll-rile infinitely beyond whatever we are able to concent 
of it. We might here entertain ourſelves with many other 
peculations ou this fubject, from thoſe ſeveral hints which 
we find of it in the holy ſcriptures 3} as whether they ma 
not be differeut manſions and apartments of glory, to being 7 
of different natures ; whether, as they eel one another 
in perfection, they are not admitted nearer to the chrom 
of the Almighty, and enjoy greater manifeſtations of hi 
Preicnce. 

18. Whether 8 are not ſolemn times and occaſion 
when all the multitude of heaven celebrate the preſence vl 
their Maker, in more extraordinary forms of praiſe and 400 
ration; as Adam, though he had continued in a Rate of 
' nocence, would, in the opinion. of our divines, have KeNt 
Holy the Sabbath-day, 1 in a more particular manner then ail 
other of the ſevea. "Theſe, and the like ſpeculations, wi 
may very mnocently indulge, ſo long as we make ie 
them to inſpire us with a deſire of becoming johabitoats 
ihis delightful Pee. : — 
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10 19. 1 "Ws in this, and in two foregoing letters, treated 
on the moſt ſerious ſubject that can employ the mind of 
» nan; the oggnipreſence of the Deity ; a lubje& which, if 
v poffible, tho never depart from our meditations. We 
have conſidered thee Divine Being as he inhabits infinitude, 
as he dwelts among his works, as he is preſent to the mind 
of wan, and as heYiſcover: hilnfelf in a more glorious man- 
ner among tlie regions of the bleſt. Such a conſideration 


te. Whoul! be kept awake in us at all "times, and in all places, 
1d, Wand Polten our minds with a perpetual awe and reverence. 
ls 20. It ſhould be interwoven with all our thoughts and 


erceptions, and become one with the conſeiouſnels of our 
wa being. It is not to be reflected on in the coldneſs of 
biloſophy. but ought to ſink us into the loweſt proſtration 


A 
dit. 8 who 1s 10 o attonulungly great, wonderful, and 
ful 10] — | | . 


8 


be preſent Life t to be «1 = 25 wt onh y as it may 


7 
lac conduce 10 FDC Hop pines of a future one. 

on SPECTATOR, No. 575. 
Go LEW D young fellow ſeeing an aged hermit go 


by him barefoot, Father, fays he, you are in a very 


ene 
ther all condition, if there is not another Rr T ue, ſen, 
hich Md the hermit ; but what ig thy condition if there is ? Man 


a Creature defigned for two different flatcs of being, or ra- 


eig her, for two different lives. His firſt life is ſhort and tran- 


othehcnt ; his ſecond permanent and laſting. 
wor 2. The queſtion we are all. concerned in is this, * which 
f tee two lives is our cilief intereſt ro make ourtelves hap- 


or in other words, whether we ſhould cudcavour to ſe- 
one : ourfelves the pleatures and grartticarions of a lite 


\ce Michl is uncertain and precarious, and at its . length 
ad very 1nconbderable duration; or to ſecure to ourlelves f 
of e picaſures of a life that is fixed and ſettled, . will never 


d! Every man, upon the fult hearing of this queſtion, 
ows very well which tide cf it he 61 hit to cloſe with. 

3. But however rig l. t we are in theory; it is plain that i 111 
Muce we adhe 1 to the wrong fide of r queſtion. We 
Kc provii an for this life as thou Shit never to have 
end, aud for the other lite 48 though it it were never to have 
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Should a ſpirit of ſuperior rank, who is a ſtranger to hu. 
man nature, accidently alight upon the earth, and take a 
ſurvey of its inhabitants, what would his notiqus ef us be 
4. Would not he think that we were a deckte of being; 
made for quite different ends and purpoſes than what we re- 
ally are? Muſt not he imagine that we were placed in this 
world to get riches and honors ? Would not he think that 
it was our duty to toil after wealth, and ſtation, and title? 
Nay, would not he believe we were ferbidden poverty by 
threats of eternal puniſhment, and enjoined to purſue our 
pleaſures under pain of damnation ? He would certamnly 
imagine that we were influenced by a ſcheme of duties quite 
oppelite to thoſe which are indeed preſcribed to us. 

5. And truly, according to ſuch an imagination, he mul 
conclude that we are a ſpecies of the moit obedie 2 
tures in the univerle ; 2 that we are conſtant to our My 
and that we keep a ſteady cye on the end for which: we were 
ſent hither. 

But how great would ba his aftoniſhment, ben KG learnt 
| that we were beings not deſigned to exiſt in this world abo 
threeſcore and ten years; and that the greateſt part of tu 
| buly ſpecies fall ſhort even of that age? 

6. How would he be loſt in horror and admiration, whe 
he ſhould know that this ſet of creatures, who lay out: 
their endeavours for this life, which ſcarce deſerves the nant 
of exiſtence, when J ſay he ſhould know that this fet « 
creatures are to exiſt to all eternity in another life, to 
which they make no preparations ? 

7. Nothing can be a greater diſgrace to PET than the 
men, who are perſuaded of theſe two different ſtates of 
ing, ſhould be perpetually employed i in providing for al 
of: three ſcore and ten years, and neglecting to make pro 
ſion for that, which, after many myriads of years, will 
till new, and ſtill beginning; eſpecially when we coniids 
that our endeavours for making Gre great, or rich, 
honorable, or whatever elfe we place our happineſs i 
may, 3fter all, prove unſucceſsful ; whereas if we conltal 
ly and ſincer dy endeavour to make ourſelves happy int 
other life, we are ſure that our endeavours will ſucceed, i 


_ we ſhall not be dilappeinted of our hope. 4 a 
8. The following queſtion is ſtarted by one of the {cho Y t 
@ 4 


men: Suppoſing the whole body of the earth were a g 


% 
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ball or maſs of the fineſt ſand, and that a fingle grain or par- 
ticle of this ſand ſhould be annihilated every thouſand years. 
'Wouppoling then that you had it in your choice to be happy 
che while this prodigious maſs of ſand was conſuming by 


* this low method till there was not a grain of it left, on 

v condition you were to be miſerable for ever after; or ſup- 

0 poling that you might be happy for ever after, on condition 
by you would be miſerable till the whole maſs of ſand we! re 
I taus annihilated at the rate of one ſand in a thouſan year. 


x: which of theſe two caſes would you make your choic-? 

"MW 0. It muſt be confeſſed in this caſe, fo nian ns of 

* ears are to the imagination as a kind of etern1, iu 

nul reality they do not bear fo great A proportz: to that dütta⸗ 
tion witch is to follow them, as an unit does to the Freat- 


C5 


. number which you can put together in figures, or us one 
f thoſe ſaads to the "Sake -d heap. Reaſon e tells 
us, witzout any manne x of > which would be the 
better part in this choice. | 
10. Howev er, as I have before intima ted, our reaſon 
ught in ſuch a caſe be fo overſet by the imagination, as to 
noſe ſome pertons to fink way er the conſideration of the 
great length of the firit part of this duration, and of the 
great diltance of that ſecond duration, which is to ſucceed 
t. The mind, I fa y, might give itſelf up to that happineſs 
chich is at hand, conlidering chat i it is ſo very near and that 
t would laſt fo very lon g. 

11. But when the chan e we actually have before us, 18 
his, whether we will chuſe to be happy for the ſpace of on- 
y threeſcore and ten, nay, perhaps of only twenty or ten 
ears, L might ſay of only a day or an hour, and miſcra- 
ple to all eternity; or, on the confrary, miſerable for this 
tort term of years, and happy for a whole eternity; ; what 
fords are ſufficient to expreſs that folly and want of conſi- 
eration which iv ſuch a cafe makes a wrong choice ? 

12. I here put the caſe eveu at the wark, by ſuppoſing. 
wat ſeldom happens) that a courſe of virtue makes us mi- 
rable in this life: but if we ſappoſe (as it generally hap- 
ens) that virtue will make us more happy even in this life 
m1 4 contrary courſe of vice; how can we ſufficientiy ad- 
we the ſtupidity or madneſs of thoſe perſons who are ca- 
ble of making: ſo abſurd a choice? 
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13. Every wiſe man, therefore, will conſider this life only 
as it may conduce to the happineſs of the other, and cheer. 
fully ſacrifice the pleaſures of a few years to thoſe ef an 
eternity. HERE, | | | | 


On the Immortality of the Soul, 
DEE SPECTATOR, No. 111. 
1. 1 WAS yeſterday walking alone in one of my friend's f 
1. Woods, and loſt myſelf in it very 2greeably, as I was 
running over in my mind the ſevera! arguments that eftabliſh (0 
a great point, which is the baſis of morality, and the ſource WM" 
of all the pleaſing hopes and ſecret joys that can ariſe in the lo 
heart of a reaſonable creature. . 
2. I conſidered thoſe ſeveral proofs drawn. Firſt, from 
the nature of the ſoul itſelf, and particularly its immeterial. 
ty; which, though not abſolutely neceſſary to the eternity 
of its duration, has, I think, been evinced. to almoſt a de- 
monftration. | N 
Sccondly, from its paſſions and ſentiments, as particular- 
1y from its love of exiftence, its horror of annihilation, and 
its hopes of immortality, with tkat ſecret ſatisfaction which 
it finds in the practice of virtue, and that uneaſineſs which 
follows in it upon the commiſſion of vice. | 
3. Thirdly, from the nature of the Supreme Being, whole 
juſtice, goodneſs, wiſdom and veracity, are all concernedu 
this point. | 8 . 
But among theſe and other excellent arguments for th 
immortality of the ſoul, there is one drawn from the perpe 
tual progreſs of the ſoul to its perfection, without a poſſb 
lity of ever arriving at it; which is a hint that J do not re 
member to have ſeen opened and improved by others wt 
have written on this ſubjeR, though it ſeems to me to a 
ry a very great weight with it. 
4. How can it enter into the thoughts of man, that th 
ſoul which is capable of ſuch immenſe perfections, and g 
receiving new improvements to all eternity, ſhall fall aw! 
into nothing almoſt as ſoon as it is created ? are ſuch abi 
ties made for no purpoſe ? A brute arrives at a point 
perfection that he can never paſs : in a few years he ha? 
the endowments he is capable of; and were he to live & 
thouſand more, would be the ſame thing he is at preſent 
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7. Were a human ſoul thus at a ſtand in her avon 
ments, were her faculties to be full blown, and incapable - 
of farther enlargements, I could imagine it might fall away 
inſenſibly, arid drop at once into a ſtate of annihilation, 

6. But can we beheve a thinking being that is in perpe- 
tral progreſs of tmorovements, and travelling on from per- 
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fection to perfection, after having juſt looked abroad into 


the works of its Creator, and made a few diſcoveries of his 
nfnite goodneſs, wiſdom, and power, mult periſh at her firſt 
ſetting out, and in the very beginning of her enquiries ? 

A man, conſidered in his preſent ſtate, ſeems only ſent in- 
to the world to propagate his kind. He provides himſelf - 
vith a ſucceſſor, and immediately quits his poſt to make room 
for him. | 
Heres. 

Haæredem allerius, velat unda ſupervenis undam. | 
Hos. Ep. 2.1. 2. v. 175. 

Heir 8 heir; as in a rolling flood 
Ware urges wave. Ca Exc. 

7. He does not ſeem born to enjoy life, but to deliver it 
lown to others. This is not ſurpriſing to conſider in ani- 
ls, which are formed for our uſe, and can finiſh their bu- 
nels in a ſhort life. The filk-worm, after having ſpun her 
alk, lays her eggs, and dies. But a man can never have 
= in his full meaſure of knowledge, has not time to 
bdue his paſſions, eſtabliſh his ſoul in virtue, and come up 
the perfection of his nature, before he is hurried off the 
age. 

8. Would an infinitely wiſe Being make ſuch glorious 
eatures for ſo mean a purpoſe ? Can he delight in the pro- 

ation of ſuch abortive intelligences, ſuch ſhort-lived rea- 

able beings ? Would he give us talents that are not to be 
erted? capacities that are never to be gratified ? How can 
find that wiſdom which ſhines through all his works, in 
formation of man, without looking on this world as on- 

a nurſery for the next, and believing that the ſeveral ge- 

rations of rational creatures, which riſe up and difappear 

ſuch quick ſucceſſions, are only to receive their firſt rudi- 
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h abi of exiſtence here, and after wards to be tranſplanted in- 
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9. There is not, in my opinion, a more pleaſing and tri. 


its nature, without ever arriving at a period in it. To lock 
upon the foul as going on from ſtrength to ſtrength, to con. 
ſider that the is to ſhine for ever with new acceſſions of gl. 
ry, and brighten to all eternity; that ſhe will be ſtil} adding; 

virtue to virtue, and know !edge to knowledge; carries in b | 


me ething wonderfully agreeable to that ambition which i; h 


natural to the mind on man. Navy, it muſt be a proſnct 
to God himielf, to fee his creation for ever beau! 
in hig eee wn drawing nearer to him, by greaterds 


5cthinks this ſingle conſideration, of the progr rel 
of a finite ſpirit to perfection, will be ſufſicient to extingui 
all envy in inferior natures, and all contempt in Caper 
That cherubim, which now appears as a God to a hum 
ſoul, knows very well that the period will come about ing 
ternity when the human ſoul ſhall be as perfect as he himſd 
now is: nay, when ſhe ſhalllook down upon that degre: 
perfection as much as ſhe now falls ſhort of it. It is tm 
the higher nature ſtill advances, and by that mcans preten 
his {ance and ſuperiority in the ſcale of being; but! 
knows that, how hich ſoever the tation is of which he ſtan 
poſſeſſed at Prefent, tlie inferior nature will at length mon 
up to it, and ſuine forth in the ſame degree of glory. 
11. With what altoniſhment and veneration may we lo 
into our own ious, where there are ſuch hidden fore 
virtue and knowledge, ſuch inexhauſted ſources of perte 
on? We know not yet what we ſhall be, nor will it ever 
ter into the heart of man to conceive the glory that wil 
always in reſerve for him. The ſoul confidered with 
- Creator, is like one of thoſe mathematical lines that n 
draw nearer to another for all eternity, without a poſſoi 
of touching it: and can there be a thought ſo tranſport 
to confider in theſe perpetual approaches toi 
Who is not only the ſtandard of perfection, but of happi 
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On the Animal World, and the Beate of BeingWeowe: 
| SECTATOR, No. 9 don de 
* HOUGH there is a great deal of pleaſure in ings » 
templating the material world, by which Ive fir 
K mat 
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u- chat ſyſtem of bodies into which nature has ſo curiouſly 
of wrought the maſs of dead matter, with the ſeveral relations 
ok Wl which thoſe bodies bear to one another; there is ſtill, me- 
n. thinks, ſomething more wonderful and ſurpriſing in contem- 
0-f plations on the world of life, by which I mean all thoſe ani- 
mals with which every part of the univerſe is furniſhed. + 

The material world is only the fhell of the univerſe : the 
world of life are its inhabitants. 3 

2. If we conſider thoſe parts of the material world which 
le neareſt to us, and are therefore ſubje& to our obſerva- 
tions and enquiries, it is amazing to conſider the infinity of 
animals with which it is ſtocked. Every part of matter is 
peopled : every green leaf ſwarms with inhabitants. There 
s ſcarce a ſingle humour in the body of a man, or of any 
other animal, in which our glaſſes do not diſcover myriads 
of living creatures. | | 

z. The ſurface of animals is alſo covered with other ani- 
mals, which are in the ſame manner the baſis of other ani- 
mals that live upon it; nay, we find in the moſt ſolid bo- 
lies, as in marble itſelf, innumerable cells and cavities, that 
re crounded with ſuch imperceptible inhabitants, as are too 
tle for the naked eye to diſcover. On the other hand, if 
ie look into the more bulky parts of nature, we ſee the ſeas, 
kes and rivers, teeming with numberleſs kinds of living 
features; we find every mountain and marſh, wilderneſs 


e Wd wood, plentifully ſtocked with birds and beaſts, and eve- 
ore: Wy part of matter affording proper neceſſaries and covenien- 
eres for the livelihood of multitudes which inhabit it. 


4. The author of the Plurality of Worlds draws a very 
vd argument from this conſideration, for the peopling of 
ery planet: as indeed it ſeems very probable, from the 
ſalogy of reafon, that if no part of matter, which we are 
quainted with, lies waſte and uſeleſs, thoſe great bodies, 
ſuch are at ſuch a diſtance from us, ſhould not be deſert - 
d unpeopled, but rather that they ſhould be furniſhed with 
mgs adapted to their reſpective ſituation, : 

5. Exiſtence is a bleſſing to tboſe beings only which are 
lowed with perception, and is in a manner thrown away 
No. Non dead matter, any farther than as it is ſubſervient to 
e 10 ungs which are conſcious of their exiſtence. According- 
luz ve find, from the bodies that lie under our obſervation, 
u matter is only made as the baſis and ſupport of ani- 
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—_E for the exiſtence of the other. 
Infinite goodneſs is of ſo communicative a nature, that 
it Lane to aclight f in the conferring of exiſtence upon every 


degree of perceptive being. As this is a ſpeculation, which 
I nave often purſued with great. pleaſure to myſelf, I fall 
enlarge further upon it, by conſidering that part of the ſeaꝗ | 
of beings which comes within our knowledge. | 
7, There are ſome livid g creatures which are raiſed bu e 
juſt above dead matter. Jo mention only that ſpecies ol 
ih cll liſh, which are formed i in the faſhion of a cone, thi ; 
grow nt the ſurface of ſeveral rocks, and immediately 
vpon their being ſevercd from the place where they crow MM » 
th cre are many other creatures but one remove From + hee . 
which have no other ſenſes beſides that of feeling and tate ; 
Others 1 have ſtill an additional one of hearing ; others re 
Tnell ; aud others of fight, | be 


8. It is wonderful to obſerve, by what a gr radual progrel an 
the world of life advances through a 2 0 varicty 0 pe 
ſnectes, before a creature is for e that is complete in +1: (1; 


'- ſonſes: ; and even among theſe there is ſuch a different degre 


of perfection in the ſenſe: which one animal enjoys beyond iv! 
what appears 12 another, though the ſenſe in 7 7" 2: :-; 
mals be diſtinguiſhed by the ſame common denomination, if {. 
ſeems almoſt of a different nature. 1 4 
9. If after this we look ĩuto:the ſeveral perfections of cu cre 
ning and ſagacity, or what we generally call inſtinct, we nll ere 
then riß. ag after the ſame manner imperceptibly one abo ti! 
another, and receiving additional improvements, accord v. 
to the ſpecies in which The) 7 are implanted. This prograM x 
in nature is 10 ver YE Crad that the moſt } perfe © of an inte ture 
rior ſpecies comes very near to the moſt 3 of til: b 


which is immediately above it. Nea! 
10. Phe exuberant and overflowing goodueſs of che or 

| 8 Being, whole mere y extends to all his works, is plac! + 
ly ſeen, as J have before tinted, from his having made lo Mothe 


oY 1. Ir matter, at ] leaſt what falls within our ki 30 wiedg gers 
that does not ſwarm With! life: nor is his goodness leis ſe abt: 
in the diverſity, than in the multitude of living creaturhhci- 
Had he only made one ſpecies of animals, none of the em 
would have enjoyed the happineſs of exiſtence z he 3 
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therefore ſpecified in his creation every degree of li 
capacity of being. 
at 11. The whole chaſm: of nature, from a plant to a man, 
is glled up with divers kinds of creatures, riſing one above 
ich another, by ſuch a gentle aud eaſy aſcent, that the little 
al tranſitions and deviations from one ſpecies to another are al- 
aue woſt infenfible. This © ermediate ſpace is fo well huſ- 
banded and managed, that there is ſcarce a degree of per- 
bu ception which does not appear in ſome one part of the worid 
ook life. Is the gooducls, ar wrong of the Divine BARE, 
more manifeſted in this his proceeding ? 

12. * There is a conſequence, beſides theſe J have already 
mentioned, which ſeems very n- naturally deducible from tlie 
foregoing conſideratioas. If the ſtale of be ging rites by fuch 
a regular progrels, ſo high as man, we may by a parity of 
reaton ſuppoſe that it ill proceeds gr: adualiy through thoſe 
beings which are of a ſuperior nature to him; ſince there is 
an ioftaitely greater ſpace and room for e degrees of 
perfection bets een the Supreme Being and man, than be- 
Ween man and. the moſt deſpicable i inſect. 
egre 13. "Fe conlequence of ſo great a variety of beings 
von 1 are ſuperior to us, from that variety which is iuferior 
: ar to us, is made by Mr. Locke, in a paſſage which I ſhall here 
| Ict down, after having premiſed that notwithſtanding there 
Buch infinite room be tween man and his Maker for the 
f cul c: eative power to exert itſelf in, it is impoſſible that it ſhould 
re find ever be filled up, ſince there will be il an inſinite gap or 

| liſtance between the higheſt created BENS and the power 
Dram Wile i produced him.“ | 
027088 14. That there phe more ſpecies of intelligent crea- 
n mw | res above us,than there are ol ſenſible and materi al below, 
'obable to me from 3 ; that in <1 the viſible corpo- 
world, we ſee no chaſins, = no gabe All quite Jowe 
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he 8 Wn us, the deſcent is by eaty ſteps, and a continual ſeries 
5 plays # things, that in each remove, diifer very little from the 
e % Wet fer. T here are fiſhes th: i have wings, and are not ſtran- 
vieagWMe rs to the wry region: and there are fore birds that are in- 
18 le tian? of the water, whoſe blood is cold as fiſhes, and 
aturMiicts f. ſeth An like 1 in taſte, that the fcrupulous ate allowed 
he rehhem on; R-days.“ 8. 


he bY 5 C14 There are animals ſo near of "OM both to birds and 
eats, that they are in the middle between both; amphibi- 
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ous animals, link the terreſtrial and acquatic together: ſeal; 
live on land and at ſea, and porpoiſes have the warm blood 
_ andentrails of a hog, Not to mention what is confidently 
reported of mair- maids or ſea- men, there are ſome brutes that 
ſeem to have as much knowledge and reaſon, as ſome that 
are called men ; and the animal and vegetable kingdoms are 
ſo nearly joined, that if you will take the loweſt of one, and 
the highelt of the other, there will ſcarce be perceived any 
great difference between them; and fo on till we come to 
the loweſt and the moſt inorganical parts of matter, we ſhall 
find every where that the ſeveral ſpecies are linked together, 
and differ but in almoſt inſenſible degrees.” 
16. And when we conſider the infinite power and wil. 


dom of the Maker, we have reaſon to think that it is ſuits. I * 
ble to the magnificent harmony of the univerſe, and the th 
great deſign and infinite goodneſs of the architect, that the | 
ſpecies of creatures ſhould alfo, by gentle degrees, aſcend on 
upward from us toward his infinite perfection, as we ſee they ab 
gradually deſcend from us downward : which if it be pro- 2 
bable, we have reaſon then to be perſuaded, that there are 7 


far more ſpecies of creatures above us, than there are beneath; 
we being in degrees of perfection much more remote from 1 
the infinite Being of God, than we are from the loweſt ſtate ““ 


of being, and that which approaches neareſt to nothing. ſl © © 
And yet of all thoſe diſtinct ſpecies, we have no clear dil- fo 
tinct ideas. 8 | 3 

17. In this ſyſtem of being, there is no creature ſo won -. 
derful in its nature, and which ſo much deſerves our parti. * 

cular attention, as man, who fills up the middle ſpace be] © 
tween the animal and intelleaal nature, the viſible and in -4& 
viſible world, and is that link in the chain of beings whic . 5 

has been often termed the Nexus utriuſque mundi. So that * q 


he who in one reſpect is aſſociated with angels and archan 
gels, may look upon a Being of infinite perfection as his fa 
ther, and the higheſt order of ſpirits as his brethren ; ma 
in another reipect ſay to corruption, thou art my father, ani 
to the worm, lou art my mother and my ſiſter. 


_ Providence proved from Animal Inſtinct. 
| ; er. 120- 
re ] MUST confeſs that I am infinitely delighted wit 
thole ſpeculations of nature which are to be made 
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a country life; and as my reading has very much lain a- 
mong boeks of natural hiſtory, T cannot forbear recollect- 
ing, upon this occaſion, the ſeveral remarks which I have 


mat with in authors, and compari ng them with what falls 
# nder my own obſervation ; the arguments for Providence 

: drawn from the natural biltory of animals, being, in my 
0 wp jon, dempniirative. 

2 The make of every Kind of animal is different from 
a nat # every other kind; and there is not the leaf turn in 
T the muſcles or twiſt in the Glas of any one, wiicn docs not 
0 Wl render them more proper jor that e eular auimal's way 
ll of life than any other caſt or texture of them would have 
been. ; 8 TH 
« The moſt violent appetites in all creatures are h, and 
bs hunger e the firſt is a perpetual call upon them to propagate . - 
| their kind; the latter to preſerve themſelves. a 

" 3. It is aſtoniſhing to conſider the different degrees of 


ere that deſcend from the parent to the young, ſo far as is 
u abſolutely neceffary for the leaving a poſterity. Some crea- 


1e) tures caſt their eggs as chance directs them, and think of 
2 them no farther, as inſects, and ſeveral kinds of ſiſn; others, 
, of a nicer frame, find out proper beds to depoſit then | in, 
ith; 

2 and there leave them, as the ferpent, the crocodile, and 
45 oſtrich ; 'others hatch the eggs and tend their birth, till it 
tate 
is able to ſhift for it ſelf. 


4. What can we call the principle which directs every 
different kind of bird to obſerve a particular plan in the 
ſtructure of its neſt, aad directs all of the ſame ſpecies to 
work after the fame . It cannot be :imitaiion ; for 
though vou natch a crow under a nen, and never let it ſee 
any of the works of its own kind, the neit it makes ſtialbbe 
the ſame, to the laying of a fitck, with all the other neſts of 
the fame ſpecies. It cannot be rea/on ; for were animals en- 
dued with it to as great a degree as man, their buildings 
would be different as ours, according to the different conve- 
niencies that they would propoſe to themſelves. 

FT: Is it not remarkable, that the ſame temper of weather, 
ich raiſes the general warmth in animals, ſhould cover the 


bee 3 with leaves, and the fields with graſs, for their ſecurit ty 
an Pt _ Dncecalment, and produce ſuch infinite ſwarms gs inſects 
for the ſupport a and luſtenance of their reſpectixe broods ? : 
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I it not wonderful that the love of the parent ſhould be 
ſo violent while it laſts, and that it ſho::1d laſt no longer than 
is neceſſary for the preſervation of the young? 

6. With what caution does the hen provide herſelf a nel 
in places unfrequented, and free from noiſe and diſturban. 
ces? When ſhe has laid her eggs in ſuch a manner that ſhe 
can cover them, what care does the take in turaing them fre. 
quently, that all parts may partake of the vital. warmth ! 
When ſhe leaves them, to provide for her neceſſary ſuſte. 
nance, how panttually does ſne return before they have time 
to cool, and become in capable of producing an animal? In 

the ſummer, you ſee her giving herſelf greater freedoms, 
and quitting her care for above two hours together ; but, 
in winter, when the rigour of the ſeaſon would chill the 
principles of life, and deſtroy the young one, ſhe grows more 
aſſiduous in ber attendance, and ſtays RAE but half the 
time, 

7. When the birth RAR with how much nicely 
and attention does ſhe help the chick to break its priſon? 
Not to take notice of her covering it from the injuries of the 
weather, providing it proper nouriſhment, and teaching it 
to help itſelf ; nor to mention her forſaking the neſt, if af- 
ter the uſual time of reckoning the young one does not make 
its appearance. A chymical operation could not be follow- 
ed with greater art or diligence, than is ſeer. in the hatching 
of a chick ; thongh nw. are many other birds that ſhews 
an infinitely greater ſagacit in all the fore-mentioned part. 
culars. 

38. But at the 12160 time the THE: that has all this ſeem- 
ing ingenuity which is indeed abſolutely neceſſary for the 
propagation of the ſpecies) conſidered in other reſpects, is 
without the leaſt glimmerings of thought or common ſenſe. 
She miſtakes a piece of chalk for an egg, and fits upon it in 
the ſame manner: ſhe is inſenſible of any increaſe or dirhinu- 

tion in the- number of thoſe ſhe lays : ſhe does not diſtine 
_ guiſh between her own and thoſe of another fpecies; and 
when the birth appears of ever ſo different a bird, will che- 
Tiſh it for her own. In all theſe circumſtances, which do 
not carry an immediate regard to the ſubſiſtance of herſell 
or her ſpecies, ſhe 18 a very idiot. 

9. There is not, in my opinion, any thing more myſter⸗ 
ous in nature than this inſtinct in ammals, which thus riſes 
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ore reaſon, and falls infinitely ſhort of it. It cannot be 
accounted for by any properties in matter, and at the ſame 
time works after fo odd a manner, that one cannot think it 
the faculty of an intellectual being. For my own- part, I 
look upon it as upon the principle of gravitation in bodies, 
which is not be explained by any known qualities inherent 
in the bodies themſelves, nor from any laws of mechaniſm; 
but, according to the beſt notions of the greateſt philoſo- 
phers, is an immediate impreſſion from the firſt mover, and 
the divine energy acting in the creature. | | 


1 _—_— 


5 Good-Breeding. 


equal agreeable, and an inferior acceptable. It 
ſmooths diſtinction, ſweetens converſation, aad makes every 
one in the company pleaſed with himſelf. It produces good 
nature and mutual benevolence, encourages the timorous, 


es a ſociety of civilized perſons from a confuſion of favages. 
In a word, complaiſance is a virtue that blends all orders of 


one ought to conſider, fo far as is conſiſtent with the order 
and economy of the world. | | 


of every man's heart, we ſhould often find, that more of it 


em. ariſes from little imaginary diſtreſſes, ſuch as checks, frowns, 
the outradlictions, expreſſions of contempt, and (what Shake- 
ear reckons among other evils under the ſup) | 

ale <6 The poor man's contumely, 

An “ 'The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 

W «© That patient merit of the unworthy takes,“ 

* han from the more real pains and calamities of life. The 

aun ieh method to remove theſe imaginary diſtreſſes as much as 
47 pllble out of human life, would be the univerſal practice 


{al if lich an ingenious complaiſance as I have been here de- 
bing, which, as it is a virtue, may be defined to be a 
conſtant endeavour to pleaſe thoſe whom we converſe with, 
far as we may do it innocently,” FE 
3. Gond-breeding neceſſarily implies civility ; but civili- 
does not reciprocally imply good- breeding. The for- 


"x » & is - — 
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 CNOMPLAISANCE renders a ſuperior amiable, an 


ſoothes the turbulent, humanizes the fierce, and diftinguiſh- 


men together in a friendly intercourſe of words and actions, 
and 13 ſuited to that equality in human nature which every 


2. If we could look into the ſecret anguiſh and affliction = 


* 
* 
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mer has its intrinſic weight and value, which the latter al. 
ways adorns, and often doubles, by its workmanſhip. 

To ſacrifice one's own ſelf. luve to other peoble's is a ſhort, 
but I believe, a true definition of civility : to do it with 
eaſe, propriety and grace, is good-breeding. The one is tl; 
reſult of good- nature; the other of good ſenſe, joined to eu 
perience, obſervation, and attention, 3 

4. A ploughman will be civil, if he is good. natured, bit 
cannot be well bred. A courtler will be well bred though 
perhaps without good-nature, if he has but good ſenſe, Fit. 
tery is the diſgrace of goed-breeding, 2s brutality often ö 
of truth and ſincerity. 
between theſe two odious extremes. 

Ceremony. is the ſuperſtition of good- breeding, as well a 
of religion: but yet, being an out-work to both, ſhould nut 
be abſolutely demoliſhed. It is always to a certain degree, 
to be complied with, though deſpiſed by thoſe who think, 
becauſe admired and reſpected by thoſe who do not. 

5. The molt perfect degree of good-breeding, as I har 
already hinted, is only to be acquired by great knowledge 
of the world, and keeping the belt company. It is not the 
object of mere ſpeculation, and capnet be exactly defined, 
it conſiſts in a fitnels, a propriety of words, actions, and era 
looks, adapted to the infinite variety and combinations 0 
perſons, places, and things. It is a mode, not a ſupſtance 
for what is good- breeding at St. James's would paſs for t- 
pery or banter in a remote village; and the homd pund 
vility of chat village would be conſidered as brutality 3 
__ | 58 

6. A cloiſtered pedant may form true notions: of civility; 
but if amidſt the cobwebs of his cell he pretends to ip: 
ſpeculative ſyitem of good-breeding, he will not be lets4b 
ſurd than his predeceſſor, who judiciouſly undertook to 
ſtruct Hennibal in the art of war. The moſt ridiculous 
moſt aukward of men are, therefore, the ſpeculatively wel 
bred monks of all religions and all profeſſions. 

J. Cood- breeding, like charity, not only covers a mul 
tude of faults, but, to a certain degree, ſupplies. the wants 
ſome virtues. In the common intercourſe of life, it acts go 
rature, and often does what, good-nature, will not ala] 
do; it keeps both wits and fools within thoſe bounds « 
decency, which the former are too apt to tranſgreſs, 4 


fs 


Cood- breeding is the middle point 
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which the latter never know. Courts are unqueſtionably 
the ſeats of good-breeding, and muſt neceſlarily be ſo; other- 
wil: they would be the feats of violence and deſolation. 
There all the paſſions are in the higheſt ſtate of fermentation. 
8. All purſue what but few can obtain, and many ſeek | 
what bat one can cujgy. Gocd- breeding alone reſtrains + 
their exceſſes. There, if enenties did not embrace they if 
would ſtab. There, ſmiles are often put on to conceal tears. | 
There, mutual ſervices are profeifed, while mutual injuries 38 
are intended; and there, the guile of the ſerpent ſimulates I 
the gentleneſs of the dove: all this, it is true, at the ex- ; 
peace of ſincerity; but upon the whole, to the advantage of 
ſocial intercourſe in general. | 
9. I would not be mifapprehended, and ſuppoſed to re- 
ommend good breeding, thus profaned and proſtituted to 
be purpoſes of guilt and perfidy; but I think I may juſt- 
infer from it, to what a degree the accompliſhment of 
wod-breeding muſt adorn and enforce virtue aud truth, 
hen it can thus ſoften the out ages and deformity of vice 
nd fallnood. I am ſorry to be obliged to confeſs, that my 
tire country is not perhaps the feat of the molt perfect 
3 though | really believe, that it yields to 
one in hearty and lincere civility, as far as civility is (and i, 
0a certain degree | it is) an inferior moral duty of doing 28 — 
ne would be done by. 
rl io. If France excceds us in that particular, the incompa- 
ble author of JP 77fprit des Loix accounts for it very im- 
atially, and I bel! 182 very truly If my countr N 
rs he, are the heit bred people in the world, 1 it is only be- 
ule they are the valneſt.“ It is certain that their good- 
reding and attention, by flat tering the vanity and ſelf. love 
fochers, repay their own with intereſt. It is a general 
dmmerce, uſefully carried on by a barter of attentions, and 
ten without one grain of {olid merit, by way of medium, 
make up the balance. 
I. It were to be withed that good- breeding were in ge- 
nal thought a more eſſential part of the education of our 
wth, eſpecially of diſtinction, than at preſent it teems to 
It might even be ſubſtituted in the room of ſonie aca- 
mical ſtudies, that take up a great deal of time to very 
tle purpoſe; or, at leaſt, it might uſefully ſhare ſome of 


ole many. hours, that are ſo frequently employed upon a 


* 
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coach-box, or in ſtables. Surely thoſe, who by their rank 
and fortune are called to adorn courts, ought at leaſt not to 
diſgrace them by their manners. 

12. But I obſerve with concern, that it is the faſhion for 9 
our youth of both ſexes to brand good- breeding with the 
name of ceremony and formality. As ſuch they ridicule 8. 
and explode it, and adopt in its ſtead an offenſive careleſſneſ 


and inartention, to the diminution, I will venture to ſay, !“ 


even of their own pleaſures, if they know what true ples. bre 
ſures are. Love and friendſhip neceſſarily produce, and juſt. WM ©? 
ly authoriſe, familiarity; but then good. breeding muſt mark 5 


out its bounds, and ſay, thus far ſhalt thou go, and no far. 
ther; for I have known many a paſſion and many a friend . 
| ſhip degraded, weakened, and at laſt (if I may uſe the ex. MW” * 


preſſion) wholly flattened "ys by an unguarded and illibe- _ 
ral Aamiliarity. | | 11 

13. Nor is good -· breeding leſs the ornament and cement of . 
common ſocial life: it connects, it endears, and at the ſame ig 


time that it indulges the juſt liberty, reſtrains that indecent 
licentiouſneſs of converſation, which alienates and provokes, 
Great talents make a man famous, great merit makes him 
reſpected und great learning makes him eſteemed; but goo! 
breeding alone can make him beloved. 
14. I recommend it in a more particula - manner to my 
country-women, as the greateſt ornament to ſuch of thema 
have beauty, and the ſafeſt refuge for thoſe who have not, 
It facilitates the victories, decorates the triumphs, and ſe 
cures the conqueſts of beauty; or in ſome degree atone 
for the want of it. It almoſt detfies a fine woman, and pro. 
cures reſpeR at leaſt to thofe who have not charms enough 
to be admired. Upon the whole, though good- breeding 

cannot, ſtrictly fpeaking, be called a virtue, yet it is pr 
ductive of fo many good effects, that in my opinion it ma 
be juſtly reckoned more than a mere accompliſhment. 


| W orf, No. 14 
Purthgr Remarks, taken 5 Lord / Cheperfell 


IE _. Letters to bis Sen.. 
1 . OOD- BREEDING has been very juſtly defi 
Cc ed to „be the reſult of much Rate, ſon 
good-nature and a Jittle ſelf.denial for the ſake of other 
and Wen a vie w to o obtain ins lame a from them) 
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Good - breeding alone can prepoſſeſs people in our favour 
at firſt ſight; more time being neceſſary to diſcover greater 
talents. Good breeding, however, does not conſiſt in low 
bows, and formal ceremony; but in an eaſy, civil, and re- 
ſpectful behaviour. , = 

16. Indeed, good-ſenſe, -in many caſes, muſt determine 
good- breeding; for what would be civil at one time, and to } 
one perſon, would be rude at another time, and to another "1 
perſon : there are, however, ſome general rules of good. | 
breeding. As for example; to anſwer only yes, or no, to 1 
any perſon, without adding fir, my lord, or madam (as it 
may happen) is always extremely rude; and it is equally ſo 
not to give proper attention and a civil anſwer, when { ken 
to: ſuch behaviour convinces the perſon who is ſpeaking to 
us, that we deſpiſe him, and do not think him worthy of 
cur attention or anſwer, ED 8 

17. A well. bred perſon will take care to anſwer with com- 
blaiance when he is ſpoken to; will place himſelf at the _ 
Jbver end of the table, unleſs bid to go higher; will firſt 
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g drink to the lady of the houſe, and then to the maiter; ge 
„ri not eat aukwardly or dirtily, nor fit when others ſtand; _ - | 
y nd he will do all this with an air of complaiſance, and not : 
4 rith a grave and 1l]-natured look, as if he did it all unwil- ©" 


ingly. | | a 5 
5 18. There is nothing more difficult to attain, or ſo neceſ= _* 
„to poſſeſs, as perfec good-breeding; which is equall ß Bf 
a confiſtent with a ſtiff formality, au impertinent forward. 
p eſs, and an ankward baſhfulneſs. A little ceremony is 5 
ometimes neceſſary; a certain degree of firmneſs is abſo; 
tely ſo; and an outward madeity is extremely becoming. 
19. Virtue and learning, like gold, have their intrinſic va- S =] | 
e; but, if they are not poliſhed, they certainly loſe a great 
cal of their luſtre: and even poliſhed braſs will paſs upon 
lore people than rough gold. What a number of fins does | 
e cheerful, eaſy, good-breeding of the French frequently 
My Lord Bacon ſays © that a pleaſing figure is a pe 
ual letter of recommendation.“ It is certainly an agree- 1 
le fore · runer of merit, and ſmoothes the way for it. | 
20. A man of good-breeding ſhould he acquainted with 
* formg and particular cuſtoms of courts. At Vienna, 
a always make courtelics, inſtead of bows, to the empe- ; 


tion to what he ſays, that you think him a fool or a blod 
head, and not worth hearing. 


ple, gueſſed at and anticipated, by a well- bred man. V. 
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ror; in Trobe need bows to the king, or kiſſes his hard; 
but in Spain and England, bows are made, and hands are 
kiſſed. Thus every court has ſome peculiarity, which thoſe 


Who visit them ought previoufly to inform themſelves of, to 

avoid blunders ind aukwardneſſes. el 

1. Very few, ſcarcely any, are wanting in the reſped WM Ul 

M hich they ſhould ſhew to thofe whom they acknowledge Ml 
to be infinitely their ſuperiors. The man of faſhion, and ar * 

the world, expreſſes it in its fulleſt extent; but naturally, by 
. cally, and without concern: whereas a man who is not uled un 


to . p good compa BE expreſſes it aukwardly; one les pal 
tunt he is ngt uſed to it, and that it coſts him a great deal: * 
bus J never {aw the worlt- bred man living, guilty of lolling Wl 4 
whiſtling, ſeratching bis head, and ſuch like evi US 


in compauy that he reſpected. In ſuch companies, therefor, ot t 
the only point to be attended to is, to ſhew that reſpet 2 
which every body means to ſhew, in an eaſy, n e 
and grace ful manner. dien 
22. In mixed companies, whoever is admitted to mak hin 
part of them, is, for the time at leaſt, ſuppoſed to be upai and 
E foot ing of equality with the reſt; and conſequently, cre ge 
ry one claims, and very juſtly, every mark of civility an ah 
gwod- breeding. Eaſe is allowed, but careleſſneſs and neꝗ ot 
ligence are ſtrid ly forbidden. If a man accoſts you, a pie. 
talks to you ever ſo dully or frivolouſiy, it is worſe tha > 

UTE 17 


rudenels, it is by utality, to ſLew him, by a manifeſt inatter 


23. It is much more fo with regard to women; who, ( 
whatever rank they are, are intitled, in eration of the 
ſex, not only to an attentive, but an officious good bree 
ing from men. Their little wants, likings, diſhkes, pr 
ferences, antipathies, fancies, whims, and even impertine 


ces, zuſt be officiouſſy attended to, flattered, and, „ leſs; 
Plleſs 


aſt | never uſurp to yourſelf thoſe conveniencies and ren, Mother 
which are of common right; ſuch as the beſt places, heb Ya 
diſhes, &c. but, on the contrary, alw ays dechne them yol wſe th 
ſelf, and offer them to others; who, in their turns, wil I and 
fer them to you: ſo that, upon the whole, you will, in 50 TD CC 
turn, enjoy your ſhare of common right. Ne. | 
223333 7 . m 
ny, an 
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2.1. The third ſort of good-breeding 1s local, and is vari- 
oully modified, in not only different countries, but in differ- 
ent towns of the ſame country. But it muſt be founded 
upon the two former ſorts; they are the matter; to which, 
in this cafe, faſhion and cuſtom only give the different ſhapes 


and impreſſions. - Whoever has the two firit ſorts, will eaft- 


ly acquire this third ſort of good-breeding, which depends 
iogly upon attention and obſervation. It is properly the 
bpalich, the luſtre, the laſt finiſhing ſtrokes of good-breeding, 
A man of fe enſe, therefore, carefully attends to the local 
manners of the reſpective places where he is, and takes for 
is models thoſe perſons whom he obſerves to be at the head 
of the faſhion and good-brecding. 


e 
MM 2c. He watches how they addreſs themſelves to their ſu- 
=> 

q periors 3, how they accoſt their equals, and how they treat 


tir inferiors; and lets none of thoſe little niceties eſcape 
„lin; which are to good- breeding, what the laſt delicate 
and maſterly touches are to a good picture, and which the 
walzar have no notion of, but by which good judges diſtin- 
each the maſter. He attends even to thei airs, dreſs, and 


copies, but does not mimic. Theſe perſonal graces are of 


be heart, and give riſe, I believe, to the extravagant noti- 
dns of charms and philtres. Their effects were fo furpriſing 
hat they were reckoned ſupernatural. 

26. In ſhort, as it is neceſſary to poſſeſs learning; honor, 
nd virtue, to gain the eſteem and admiration of mankind, 
o politeneſs and good-breeding are equally neceſſary to ren- 
rus agreeable in converſation and common life. Great 
ents are above the geacrality of the world; who neither 


lityaffability, and aa agreeable addreſs and manner ; be- 


My and agreeable. 
To conclude : be aſſured that the orofoin it lame, 
thout good- breeding, is unwelcome and tireſome pedantry 
a a man who is not perfectly well-bred, is unfit for cha 
91 and unwelcome in it; and that a man who is not well- 
G15 fall as unfit for buſineſs as for cdx. 5 
R 2 


6 motions, and imitates them liberally, and not ſervilely; he 


rery great conſequenc?, They anticipate the ſentiments, be- 
fore merit can engage the under ſtanding ; they captivate - 


olſeſs them themſelves, nor are competent judges' of them 
D others : bat all are judges of the leſſer talents, fuch as ei- 


zule they feel the good effects of them, as manns ſociety | 
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other that prepoſſeſſes us at firit fight in favor of a well-bred8i pau; 
man, and makes us with to like him. | one 
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Make, then, good-breeding the great object of your Ml h 
thoughts and actions. Obſerve carefully the behaviour and * 
manners of thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed by their good-breed- ac 


ing; imitate, nay, endeavour to excel, that you may at leaf 


reach them; and be convinced that g good breeding is to all 10; 
worldly qualifcations, what charity is to all chriſtian vir. Wl bc 
tues. Obſerve how it adorus merit, and how often it covers bo 
the want of it. | ne” = kn 
| me 

| got 

3 G „ Ca errioge. 

A EXT to good-breeding is a genteel manner and th- 
f | \ carriage, wholly free from thoſe ill habits and Ml {1 
aukward actions, which many very worthy perſons are ad-. boo 
disted to. and 
N A genteel manner of behaviour, how trifling ſoever ( 


it may ſeem, is of the ntmoſt conſequence in private lite. fon. 
Men of very inferior parts, have been eftcemed; merely for this 
their gentee! carriage and good- breeding, while ſenſible men M off 


given dilguſt for want of it. There is ſomething or verb 


3. When an aukward fellow firſt comes into a room, he 


attempts to bow, and his ſword, if he wears one, gets be- If 
tween his legs, and nearly throws him down. Confuſed audi chat 
aſhamed he ſtumbles to the upper end of the room and ſeat n9: + 
himſelf in the very chair he ſhould not. He there begin have 
playing with his hat, which he preſently drops; and rech tua] | 
vering his hat, he lets fall his cane; and in picking up h &. 
cane, down goes his hat again; thus? tis a conſiderable tina beco: 
| before he is adjuſted, dr dr 
When his tea or coffee is handed to him, he ſpree medi: 

his dk erchicf upon his knee, ſcalds his mouth, drops ei can d. 
mer the cup or the ſaucer, and ſpills the tea or calles in H chic! 
lap. At dinner he is more uncommonly aukwarg : . the auk sw. 


he tucks his napkin through a button hole, which tick ; 
his chin, and occaſions him to make a variety of wry face of fit: 
he ſeats himſelf upon the edge of the chair, at fo great in his 
diſtance from the table, that he frequently drops his me on is 
between his plate and his mouth ; he holds his knife, fofas he 
and ſpoon diflerent from other people; ; eats with his kuf tudes, 
to the manifeſt Hager of his mouth; picks his teeth wi i be o 
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his fork, rakes his mouth with his finger, and puts his ſpooir 
which has been in his throat a dozcn times into the diſſi 
again. 

5. If he i 13 to carve he cannot hit the; joint, but in labour- 
ing to cut through the bane, ſplaſhes the ſauce over- every , 
body's cloaths. He generally daubs himfelf all over, his el- 

oy are in the next perſon” s plate, and he is up to the 
mary in ſoup and greaſe. If he drinks, it is with his 
wuth full, interrupting the whole company with © to your 
good health, Sir,“ and << my ſervice to you z? perhaps 
coughs in his glaſs, and beſprinkles the whole table. Fur- 
ther, he has perhaps a number of diſagrecable tricks; he 
ſnoffs up his noſe; picks it with his fingers, blows it, and 
- W boks in his handkerchief, crams his lands firſt in his boſom, 
and next in his breeches. 
r 6. In ſhort, he neither dreſſes nor r acts like any other per- 
WT fon, but is particularly aukward in every thing he does. All 
r this, I own, has nothing in it criminal; but it is ſuch an 
1. offence to good manners and good-breeding that it is uni- 
or Wl verially deſpiſed ; it makes a man ridiculous in every com- 
ed pany, and of courſe, ought carefully to be avoided by every 
one who would with to pleaſe. . . 
he 7. From this picture of the ill bræed man, you will eaſily 
de. diſcover that of the well-bred ; for you may readily judge 
naß chat you ought to do, when you are told what you ought 
a not to do; a little attention to the manners of thoſe who. 
10 have ſeen the world, will make a proper behaviour habi-- 
cool tual and familiar to you. 
wal . Actions, that would otherwiſe be ons frequently 
ual become ridiculous by your manner of doing them. If a la- 
ay drops her fan in company, the worſt bred: man would ina 
cad mediately pick it up, and give it to her; the beſt bred man 
can do no more; but then he does it in a graceful manner,. 
which is ſure to pleaſe ; ; whereas the other would do it o 
ukwaltdly as to be laughed at. 

9. You may alfo know a well-bred per ſon by his manner 
of f itting. Aſhamed and confuſed, the aukward man ſits 
m his chair ſtiff and bolt upright, whereas the man of faſhi-. 
on is ealy i in every polition-; inſtead of loliing or lounging- 
8 he ſits, he Jeans with elegance; and by varying his atti- 
tudes, ſnews that he has been uſed to good company, Let: 
1 de one * of Four ſtudy „then, to learn to 1 n in 
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dances 
tentive to the motion of your arms, 


rally fails under th 


in your face 
wok : others will ſpeak fo low as fearecly to be heard; and 
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different companies, to loll gracefully where you are autho- 
rifed to take that liberty, and to fit up reſpectfully, where 


that freedom is not allowable. 
10. In ſhort, you cannot conceive how advantageous a 
_ graceful carriage anda pleaſing addreſs are, upon a all occaf 


ons; they enſnare the affectioas, ſteal a prepoſſeſſion in our 
favor, and play about the heart till they engage it. 
Now to acquire a graceful air, you mult attend to your 
dancing ; no one can either fit, ftand, or walk well unlets he 
well. And in learning to dance be particularly at- 
for a ſtiffneſs in the wrilt 
will make any man look aukward. If a man walks well 
preſents himſelf well in company, wears his hat well, moves 
his head property, and bis arms gracefully, it is almoſt al 
that is neceſlary. | 
11. There is 0 an aukwardnefs in . that nat. 
zead, and onght to, and may be guard: 
ed againſt ; ſuch as era names, and miſtaking one 
name for another; to ſpeak of Mr. What-d'ye-call him , or, 
You-know-who, Mrs. Thingum, What's-ber-name, or, 
How-d'ye-call her, is exceedingly aukward and vulgar, 
Tis the lame to addreſs people by improper titles, as fr 
for my lord; td begin a ftory without being able to finiſh 
*. break off in the ee with I have forgot the 
re 237 
Our voice and manneriof ſpeaking, too, ſhould like 
vile 3 attended to. Some will mumble over their words 


| 10 as not to be intelligible, and others will ſneak fo faſt a 


not. to be underſtood, and in doing this, will {putterand ſpit 
ſome will bawl as if they were ſpeaking to the 


nany will put their face fo cloſe to yours as to offend you 
wit their breath, | 

All theſe habits are horrid ans diſeuſtful, but may 

eaſily be got the better of with care. They are E . 

characteriſtics of a low. bred man, or are proofs that very lit 

tle pains bave been beilowed in his education. In ſhort, an 


attention to theſe little matters is of greater importance than 


you are aware of; many a ſenſible man having loft ground 


for want of f theſe life. FrACces, and many a one, poſſeſſed al 01 
theſe perfections alone, having made bis way through lie 
that otherwiſe would not have been noticed. 


Cleanlineſs of Perſon. 


14. Bu: as na one can pleaſe in company, however 


graceful his air, unleſs he be clean and neat in his 


perſon, this qualification comes next to be conſidered.” 


15. Negligence of one's perſon not only implies an un- 
ſuiferable indolence, but an indifferance whether we pleaſe 
or not. In others, it betrays an inſolence and alfectation, 
ariſing from a preſumption that they are ſure of pleaſing 
with out having recourſe to theſe means which pany are 
o bliged to uſe. 

16. He who is not thoroughly clean in his perſon, will 
be offenſive to all he converſes with. A particular regard 
to che cleanneſs of your month, teeth, hands and nails, is 
but common decency. A foul mouth and unclean hands 
are certain marks of vulgarity ; the firit is the cauſe of an 
offenſive breath, which nobody can hear, and the laſt is de- 


claratory of dirty work; one may always know a gentle- 
man by the ſtate of his hands and nails. The fleſh at the 


roots ſhould be kept back, ſo as to ſhe the femicurcles at the 
bottom of the nails; the edges of the nails ſhould never be 
cut down below the ends of the fingers; nor ſhould they be 
ſuitered to grow longer than the fingers. 

17. When the nails are cut down to the quick, it is a 
hre wd ſign that the man is a mechanic, to whom long n 


would be - troubleſome, or that he gets his bread by fiddling; 
5 if they are longer than his finger's ends, and encircled. 
with a black rim, it foretells he has been laborionſſy and 


meanly employed, and too fatigued to clean himſelf: a good 


polo ogy for want of cleanlineſs in a mechanic, but the net : 


Th difgrace that can attend a gentleman. 


18. Theſe things may appear too inſignificant t to be men- 
tioned; but when it is conſidered that a thouſand little 


nameleſs things, which every one feels but no one can de- 
leribe 8 to form that whole of pleaſing, I hope you 
afeall them trifling, Beſides a clean thirt and a clean 
re as neceſſary to health, as not to offend other peo- 
ple. It is maxim with me, which I have lived to ſee veri- 
ted, that he who is negligent at twenty years of age, \ wil 
bea lo ven at forty, and intolerable at fifty. 


\ 
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; ſanding, prepoſſeſſes on the firit appearance, which is fre 
- quently deciſive. And indeed we may form ſome opinion 
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grooms and country boobies ſo well externally, t 12k then 
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D reſs. ſen 
19. EATNES8 of perſon, I obſerved was as noch "6 
ry as cleanlineſs ; of courle ſome attention muſt 2 

be paid to Four dreſs. able 
Such is the abſurdity of the times, that to 700 well with 0 
the world, we muſt adopt ſome of its cuſtoms,” be they ridi- Nate 
culous or not. geit! 
20. In the firſt place. to negleRt one's dreſs is to affront Tak 


all the female part of our acquaintance. The women in 
particular pay an attention to their dreſs ; to neglect chere. 
fore your's will diſpleaſe them, as it would be tacitly taxing 
them with vanity, and declaring that yeu thought them nat 
worth that reſpe& wiuch every body elſe does. And, as] 
have mentioned before, as it 1s the women who ſtamp a young 
man's credit in the faſhionable world, if you do not make 
yourſelf agreeable to the women, you will affuredly looſe 

ground among the men. 
21. Dreſs, as trifling as it may appear to a man of under. 


of a man's ſenſe and character from his dreſs. Any exceed. 
ing of the faſhion, or any affectation in dreſs whatever, a. 
ues a weakneſs of underitanding, and nine times out of ten 
4 will be found ſo. 
232. There are few young fellows but what diſplay ſome 
character or other in this ſhape. Some would be thought 
Fearleſs and brave : theſe wear a black cravat, a. ſhort coatpne w 


knees, a large hat fiercely cocked, and are flaſh all over, 
Others affect to be country {quires ; theſe will go about n 


in their hands, flouched hats, with their hair undreſſed and 
tucked up behind them to an enormous ſize, and imitate 


4s not the leaſt doubt of their reſembling them as i 
nally, N 
23. Others, again, paint and. powder nb ten & _ 
and dreſs ſo fimicaily, as leads vs to ſuppoſe they are onl 
women in boys cloaths. Now a ſenſible man carefully 
voids all this, or any other alfeGation. He drefles as fall. 


* 
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ſenſe: if he exceeds them he is a coxcomb ; if he dreſſes | 

worſe he is unpardonable. hg, | -4 
24. Dreſs yourſelf fine, then, if poſſible, or plain, agree- | 

able to the company you are in: that is, conform to the dreſs 

of others, and avoid the appearance of being tumbled. Imi- 

tate thoſe reaſonable people of your own age, whoſe dreſs is 

neither remarked as too neglected or tov much ſtudied. 

Take care to have your cloaths well made, in the faſhion, 

and to fit you, or you will after all, appear aukward. 

When once dreſſed, think no more of it; ſhew no fear of 

diſcompoſing your dreſs, but let all your motions be as eaſy 

nd unembarraſſed, as if you was at home in your diſhakulle. 


| Elegance of Expreſſior. | | 
TH AVING mentioned elegance of perſon, I will 
proceed to elegance of expreſſion.  _. 

It is not one or two qualifications alone that will com- 
dete the gentleman : it muſt be an union of many; and 
raceful ſpeaking is as eſſential as gracefulneſs of perſon. 
very man cannot be an harmonious ſpeaker ; a roughneſs. 
Ir coarſeneſs of voice may prevent it; but if there are no 
atural imperfections, if a man does not ſtammer or liſp, or 
as not loſt his teeth, he may ſpeak gracefully ; nor will all 
ee defects, if he has a mind to. it, prevent him from ſpeax- 
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26. Nobody can attend with pleaſure to a bad ſpeaker.. þ 
ee who tells his ſtory ill, be it ever ſo importent, will tire 
eit 4 


en the molt patient. If you have been preſent at the per- 
mance of a good tragedy, you have doubtleſs been ſenſible 

the good effects of a ſpeech well delivered; how much 

has intereſted and effected you; and on the contrary, how 

uch an ill-ſpoken one has difguſted you. „ 

1 Tis the ſame in common converſation ; he who _ 

aks deliherately, diſtinctly and correctly; he who makes 

e of the B&ſt words to expreſs himſelf, and varies his voice 
erding to the nature of the ſubject, will always pleaſe, 
ee the tick or haſty ſpeaker, he who mumbles out 
of in choſen words, utters them ungrammatically, or 

tba dull monotony, will tire and diſguſt. Be aſſurded- 

n, the air, the geſture, the looks of a ſpeaker, a proper 
ent, a juſt emphaſis, and tuneful cadence, are full as peceſ . 
F to be attended to, as the ſubject- matter 4 
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ner of ſpeaking, it is much more ſo with regard to the matter, 
Fine turns of expreſſion, a genteel and correct, ſtyle, are or 
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28. Pocale may talk what tbey will of ſolid reaſoning and 


found ſenſe; without the graces and ornaments of langu lage, it 
they will neither pleaſe nor S In common diſcourſe, ſe; 
even trifles elegantly expreſſed will be better received than vo 
the beſt of arguments, hom :cipun and unadorned. yo 


329» A cod way .to acquire 2 gracetul utterance, is to wi 


read aloud to fore fr.end every ay, and beg of him to {et 


you right, in cate you read too faſt, do not obſerve the pro- ſelf 
per flops, lay wrong ein ph:ſis, or utter your words indiſ. WM oft, 
ting ty. Lou may even read aloud to yourſelf where ſuch nd 
à Iricad is not at and, and you will find your own ezra {Wand 
good, corrector. Take care to open your teeth when you \ 
read or ſpeak, and articulate every word diſtinctly; which laft Wi bad 
cannot be done but by four 4 ing the final letter. But above in tl 
all endeavour to vary your voice, according to the matter, ¶ ahi 


and avold a monotony. EV A daily attention to this, it will bor t 


in a little time become ealy aud habitual to you. 34 
30. Pay an attention alio to your looks and your geſture prove 
when talking even on the moſt trifling ſubjects; things ap- tates 
pear very differeut according as they are expreſſed, looked 


Nox, if it is neceſſary to attend ſo tonne to our man. 


naments as requiſite to common ſenſe, as polite behaviour 
and elegant addreſs are to common good- manners; they are 
great allitants in the point of plealing. A gentler: an, ti 
true, may be known in the meaneſt garb, but it admits not 
of a doubt, that he would be better received iuto good com 
Pany gentcelly and faſhionably dreſſed, than was he to ap 
pear in dirt and tatters. 

31. Be careful then of your ty 1 upon all occaſions ; whe 
ther Fou write or ſpeak, ſtudy for the beſt words and] bel 
expreillons, even in common converſation or. the moſt fami 
TE letters. This wilt prevent your ſpeaking. in a hurry 
than which nothing is more vulgar ; though you may be 
little embarraſſed at nrlſt, time od uſe will render it ealy 
It is no ſuch difficult thing to expreſs ourſelves well on ſul 
jects we are thoroughly acquainted, if we think before v 
ſpeak; and no one ſhould preſume to do otherwiſe. 
32. When you have ſaid a thing, if you did not refed 
befor e, be ſure to 9.00 it aner enge 3 wege yourſefibes th, 


2 r 
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. you could not have expreſſed yourſelf better; and 
if you are in doubt of the propriety or elegancy of any word, 
ſearch for it in ſome dictionary, or ſome good author, while 
you remember it : never be ſparing of your trouble while 
you wich to improve, and my word for it, a very os time 
will make this matter habitual. 
In order to ſpeak grammatically, and to expel? yvour- 
ſelf pleaſingly, I would recommend it to you to tranſlate 
often any language you are acquainted with int Engliſh, 
and to correct ſuch tranſlation till the words, their order, 
and the periods, are agreeable to your own ear. 7 
Vulgariſm in language is anether diſtinguiſhing mark of 
bid company and education. Expreſſions may be correct 
Win themſelves and yet be vulgar, owing to their not being 
ehionable; for language as manners are both <ltabliſhed 
br the uſage of people of faſhion. 1 
34. The converſation of a low-bred man is filled up with | 
proverbs and hackneyed ſayings. Inſtead of obſerving that * 
taites are different, and that moſt men have one peculiar to 
themſelves, he will give you, What is one man's meat is 
nother man's poiſon:“ or, © Every one to their liking, as 
he old woman faid when he kiſſed her cow.* He has ever 
me favourite word, which he lugs in upon all occaſions, _ 
ght or wrong; ſuch as vaſtly angry, vaſtly kind; devise Fs 
gly, deviliſh handſome z immenſely great, immenſely lutte 
35. Even his pronunciation carries the mark of vulgarity | 


e goes 10 <oards and not towards ſuth a place. He affects 
d uſe hard words, to give him the appearance of a man of 
arning, but frequently miſtakes their meaning, and ſeldom, | 
ever, pronounces them properly. Lo 

All this muſt be avoided, if you would: nat be ppb 8 
have kept company with footmen and hoaſe-maids. Ne- 


ut; be careful in the management of them, and depend 
it your laKpur will not be loft ; for nothing is more den. 
bg thana faſhionable and polite aden. 
Small-talk. 5 = EIS 

IN Mt 3 company, we meet with a certain männer; 8 
phrafeology and general converſation, that diſtin- 
lhes Wan man of faſhion. fe can 2 be en by pos 
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long with it; he calls the earth yearih; finan'ces, in nancet; 


r have recourſe to proverbial or vulgar rig ; uſe nei⸗ 
ter favourite nor hard words, but ſeek for the nod ele- 
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aflliction he will advance flower, and with a peculiar compo 
Tore of voice and countenance, begin his compliments of 


putes. This chit-chat is chiefly to be learned. by PrP 
ing the e of tlie ladies. . 


| Fequenting good company, and being particularly attentive 


to all that paſſes there. 
37. When invited to Ae or r ſup at the houſe of any well 


bred man, obſerve how he does the honors of his table, and 
mark his manner of treating his company. 6 

Attend to the compliments of congratulat ion or condol. : 
ence that he pays; and take notice of his addreſs to his ſu- + 
periors, his equals, and his inferiors: nay, his very looks and 
tone of voice are worth?your attention, for we cannot pleaſe WM e 
without an union of them all. th 

38. There is a certain diltingwthing diction that marks 1 
the man of faſhion, a certain language of converſation that I ha 
every gentleman ſhould be maſter of. Saying to a man juſt ma 


married, <1 wiſh you joy,“ or to one who has loſt his wife, 
IJ am forry for your loſs,” and both perhaps with an un- 
meaning 2 may be civil, but it is nevertheleh "Th, 


vulgar. A man of faſhion will expreſs the ſame thing more M put 


elegantly, and with a look of ſincerity, that ſhall attract tie nor 
eſteem of the perſon he ſpeaks to. He will advance to the they 


one, with warmth and cheerfulneſs, and perhaps ſqueezing one 


him by the hand, will ſay, © Believe me, my dear fir, I hat upor 
frarce words to expreſy the joy I feel, upon your happy af; h 
Lance with ſuch or ſuch a family, &c.“ To the other i 


eu 
condolence with, I hope, ſir, you will do me the juſtice 4 
to be perſuaded, that J am not inſenfible of your unhapp! tendir 
neſs, that I take part in your diſtreſs, and n ever be af 4. 
ktecred 0 here you are ſo.“ . Wether 
39. aur hrib addreſs to, and indeed all your conve erlati tage, 
f a ſuperiors, ſhould be open, cheerful, and re/ped vaſs fe 


ul; eth your equals, warm and animated; ahh your li 
Kar 3, hearty, free and unreſerved. 

4 here i is a faſhionable kind of! froall-tatk, which,hol 
3 Ing it may be thought, has its uſe engere comp! 
nics ; o courſe you thouid endeavour to acquir t. By (mi 
talk, I mcan a good deal to ſay on unimpos 5 whatters 
for example, ſocds, the flavour and growth wines, al 
the chft-chat of the day. Such converſation will ſerve | 


kecp of ſerious ſubjects, that might- ſometimes ereate d 
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Obſervalion. „F 
F A S the art of pleaſing is to be learnt only by frequent- 
ing the beſt companies, we muſt endeavour to pick _ 
it up in ſuch cam - tes, by obſervation ; for, it is not ſenſe 
and knowledge alone that will acquire eſteem ; theſe cer- 
tainly are the firſt and neceſſary foundations for pleaſing, but 
they wilt by no means do, unleſs attended with manners and 
attentions £5 7785 Es 
| There have been people who have frequented the firſt 
WH companies all their lifetime, and yet have never get rid of 
their natural ſtiffneſs and aukwardueſs; but have continued 
WH as vulgar as if they were never out of a ſervant's hall: this 
t has been owing to careleſſneſs, and a want of attention to the 
manners and behaviour of others. e 
; * There are a great many people likewiſe who buſy 
emſelves the whole day, and who in fact do nothing. 
WW They have poſſibly taken up a book for two or three hours, 
ic BY but from a certain inattention that grows upon them the 
be more it is indulged, know no more of the contents than if 
beg they had not looked into it; nay, it is impoſſible for any 
ng one to retain what he reads, unleſs he reflects and reaſons 
dei upon it as he goes on. When they have thus lounged away” © *Þ 
en hour or two, they will faunter into company, without at: 
tending to any thing that paſſes there; but, if they think at 
all are thinking of ſome trifling matter that ought not to odo 
eupy their attention; thence perhaps they go to the play, 8 
where they ſtare at the company and the lights, without at- 
tending to the piece, the very thing they went to ſee. 
3. In this manner they wear away their hours, that might 
other ways be employed to their improvement and advan- 
tage. This filly ſuſpenſion of thought they would have 
pals for. abſence of mind—Riidiculous !— Wherever you are, 
et me recommend it to pay an attention to all that paſſes z- 
Iblerve the characters of the perſons you are with, and the 
ſubjects of their converſation; liſten to every thing that is 
ad, ſee ever thing that is done, and (according to the vul- 
Fa e ve your eyes and your ears about you. 
+ A val inattention to matters that occur is the 
Naracteriftſe of a weak mind; the man who gives way to 
Fs little elle than a trifler, a blank in ſociety, which every: 
entble perſon overlooks; ſurely what is worth din g/ i 
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| worth doing well, and nothing can be well done if not pro- 
perly attended to. When I hear a man ſay, on being aſk. 
ed about any thing that was ſaid or done in his preſence, 
that truly he dic not mind it ?”? I am ready to knock the 
fool down. hy did he not mind it? What had he elſe to do? 
—A man of ſenſe and faſhion never makes uſe of this pal. 
try plea; he never complains of a treacherous memory, but 
138 to and remembers every thing that is either ſaid or 
done. | | G | 
5. Whenever, then, you go into good company, that is, I 11. 
the company of people of faſhion, obſerve carefully their be- WM and 
haviour, their addreſs, and their manner ; imitate it as far as 
in your power. Your attention, if poſſible, ſhould be ſo N vi 
ready as to obſerve every perſon in the room at once, their 
motions, their looks, and their turns of expreſſien, and that 
without ſtaring or ſeeming to be an obſerver. This kind of 
obſervation may be acquired by care and practice, and will 
op found of the utmoſt advantage to you, in the courſe of 
ife. | 8 


i Abſenceè of Mind. 

i. F F AVING mentioned abſence of mind let me be more 

I particular concerning it. | 8 
What the world calls an abſent man is generally either a 
very affected one or a very weak one; but whether weak or 
affected, he is, in company, a very diſagreeable man. Loſt 
in thought, or poſſibly no thought at all, he is a ſtranger to 
every one preſent, and to eyery thing that paſſes ; he knows 
not his beſt friends, is deficient in every act of good man- 
ners, unobſervant of the actions of the company, and infenſi- 

ble to his Wm. | „„ 
| 2. His anfwers are quite the reverſe of what they ought 
to be; talk to him of one thing, he replies, as of another, 
le forgets what he ſaid laſt, leaves his hat in one room, his 
cane in another, and his ſword in a third; nay, if it was not 
for his buckles, he would leave his ſhoes behind him: Net 
ther his arms nor his legs ſeem: to be apart of hb, anden 
his head is never in a right poſition. He joi t in then w 
general coaverſation, except it be by fits and ſtarts, as if h life 
waking from a dream: I attribute this either ta weakueb in; 185 
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3. His ſhallow.mind is poſſibly not able to attend to more 
than one thing at a time, or he would be ſuppoſed wrapt up 
in the inveſtigation. of ſome very important matter. Such 
men as Sir Iaac Newton or. Mr. Locke, might occaſional- 
ly have ſome. excuſe for abſence of mind: it might proceed 
from that intenſeneſs of thougbt that was neceſſary at all 
times for the. ſcientific ſubjects they were ſtudying; but, 
for a young man, and a man of the world, who has no ſuch 
pica to make, abſence of mind is a rudeneſs to the company, 
and deſerves the ſevereſt cenſure. 

4. However inſignificant a company may be; however 
trifling their converſation ; while you are with them, do not 
hew them by any ivattention that you think them trifling :, 
that can never be the way to pleaſe ; but rather fall in with 

| Weir weakneſs than otherwiſe, for to mortify, or ſhew the 
| Wicat contempt tothoſe we are in company with, is the great- 
fel rudeneſs we can be guilty of, and what fore on forgive.. 
5. I never yet found a man inattentive to the perſon he 
fexrcd, or the woman he loved; which convinces me, that 
blexce of mind ia to. be got the better of, if we think pro- 
der. to make the trial; and believe me it is always worth the 
Rtempt. 

Abſence of wid is a tacit deck that thoſe we are 
| company with are not worth attending to; and what can 
e a greater affront ? —Beſides can an abſent man improve 
what is ſaid or done in his preſence : No; he may fre- 
went the beſt companies for years together, and all to no 
urpoſe. In ſhort a man is neither fit for buſineſs nor con- 
ration, unleſs that he can attend to the object before him, 
that B what it will. 
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not perience and obſervation, is ſo neceſſary , that with - 
Neſt it we Wan act very abſurdly, and frequently give offence 
anden u dot mean it. All the learning and parts in the 


ih life, a man may ſay very good things, but time them 
nel, and addrefs them ſo improperly, that he had much 
ter be ſilent. Full of himſelf and his own bufineſs, and 
8 155 the N and ſituations of thoſe. he 
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converſes with, he vents it without the leaſt diſcretion, ſays 


tion of others, than ſtart up a ſubject of your own: rather 


controul theſe paſſions, but ſeldom does it. Applicatio 


things that he ought not to ſay,confuſes ſome,ſhocks others, 
and puts the whole, company in pain, leſt what he utters next 
faould prove worſe than the laſt. The beſt direction I can 
give you in this matter, is rather to fall in with the converſa- 


ſtrive to put them in more conceit with themſelves, than to 


draw their attention to you. | h 
2. A novice in life, he who knows little of mankind, but f 
what he collects from books, lays it down as a maxim, that I r 
moſt men love flattery; in order therefore to pleaſe, he will MW ft 
flatter : but, how? Without regard either to circumſtan-f yc 
ces or occalion. Inſtead of thoſe delicate touches, thoſe ¶ yo 
foft tints, that ſerve to heighten the piece, he lays on his co- ; 
lours with a heavy hand, and daubs where he means to a- pe: 
dorn: in other words he will flatter ſo unſeaſonably, and, at MW int. 
the ſame time, ſo groſsly, that while he withes to pleaſe, ef 
puts out of countenance, and is ſure to offend. On the con-W 0); 


trary, a man of the world, one who has made life his ſtudy, you 


. kaows the power of flattery as well at he; but then he knows care 


how to apply it: he watches the opportunity and does it cre: 
indirectly, by inference, compariſon and hint. I 
3. Man is made up of ſuck a variety of matter, that to at- 


ſearch him thoroughly requires time and attention; foffine! 


though we are all made of the ſame materials, and have of hi 
the ſame paſſions, yet, from a difference in their proportionſtt th 


and combination, we vary in our diſpofitions; what is agree led 


able to one is diſagreeable to. another, and what one ſnalſhlentin 
approve, another ſhall condemn. Reafon is given us tf the 
lay 
therefore to the reaſon of any man will frequently prove in 3. 
affectual, unleſs we endeavour at the ſame time to gain hi ifferg 
heart. 1 A „ dom t 
4. Wherever then you are, ſearch into the characters the 
men; find out if poſſible, their foible their governing paſſioſxperie 
or their particular merit; take them on their weak fide, nt 
you will generally ſucceed; their prevailing y you mie ho; 
readily diſcover,, by obſerving their favorite to M of cone his 
ſat ion, for every one talks moſt of what he would be thoug ſeale 4 
moſt to excel in. EE IE 
5. The time ſhould alſo be judiciouſly made choice 19. L. 
Every man has his particular times when he may be apps car 
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to with ſucceſs, the mollia temper a fandi ; but theſe times are 
not all the day long, they muſt be found out, watched, and 
taken advantage of. You could net hope for ſucceſs in ap- 
plying to a man about one buſineſs, when he was taken up 


with another, or when his mind was affected with exceſs "a 


grief, anger, or the like. 


| 6. You cannot judge of other men's ; winds bettir than 

by ttudying your own ; for, though ſome men have one 
t WH foible, and another has another, yet men, in general, are ve- 
ty much alike. Whatever pleaſes or offends you, will, in 
1 MW fmilar circumſtances, pleaſe or offend: others; if you find 


1 WM yourſelf hurt when another makes you feel his ſuperiority, 
ſe vou will certainly, upon the common rule of right do as yore 
- 521 be done by, take care not to let another feel your ſu- 


a- periority, if you have fit, clpecially if you wiſh to * his 


at W intereſt or eſteem. 


:M 7. If diſagreeable inſinuations, open contradictions, or 


on-Moblique ſneers, vex and anger yau, would you uſe thenr where 
you wiſhed to pleaſe ? cenainly not, Obſerve then with. 
cre the operations of your own mind, and. you mays in a 
great meaſure, read all mankind. 


reaſon well on the ſtructure of the human mind; he may 
weltigate the nature of man, and give a tolerable account 
of his head, his heart, his paſſions, and his ſentiments : but 
i the ſarge time be may know nothing of him; he has not 
lived with him, and of courſe can know but little how thoſe 


if the various prejudices, propenſities and antipathies, that 
Ways bias him and frequently determine him. 

3. His knowledge is acquired only from theory, which 
ters: widely from practice; and if he forms his judgment 
rom that alone; he muſt be often deceived ; whereas a. man 
the world, one who collects his knowledge: from his own 
xperience and obſervation, i is ſeldom wrong; he is well ac- 


e heart offhan, reads his words before they are uttered, 
es his actions before they are performed, knows what wilt 


leaſe and what will dſpleaſe, and refers the event of moſt 
Mn 88. 


apy \ 


I will allow that one bred up in a cloiſter or college, ey ; 


[ntiments or thoſe paſſions will work; he muſt be ignorant 


minted with the operations of the human mind, prys into 


ice J.. Labeur then to acquire the intuitive knbwiedge; at- 
ad e to the ee the arts and manners of thoſe 
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acquainted with life, and endeavour to imitate them. Ob- 
ſerve the means they take to gain the favour, and conciliate 
the affection of thoſe they aſſociate with; purſue thoſe means 

and you will ſoon gain the eſteem of all that know you. 

How often have we ſeen men governed by perſons very 
much their inferiors in point of underſtanding, and even 
without their knowing it? A proof that ſome men have 
more worldly dexterity than others; they find out the weak 
and unguarded part, make their attack there, and the man 
ſurrenders. 

10. Now from a ni of nnd we ſhall learn the - 
advantage of two things, the command of our temper and 
our countenance: a trifling, diſfagreeable.incident-ſhall per- WI": 
haps anger one unacquainted with life, or confound him with. 
. ſhame;- hall make him rave like a madman, or look like a 
fool: but a man of the world will never underſtand what. 
he cannot or ought not to reſent. If he ſhould chance to 

make a ſlip himſelf, he will Rifle his. confuſion, . and turn it 
off with a jeſt ; recovering it with coolnels. 5 
II. Many people have ſenſe enough to keep their own ſe- 
_ crets; but from being unuſed to a variety of company, have 
_ unfortunately ſuch a tell-tale countenance, as involuntanly 
declares what they would wiſh to conceal. . This is a great 
unhappineſs, and ſhould, as ſoon as poſſible, be got the bet- 
ter of, 

That coolneſs of mind ind evenneſs of countenance, which 
prevents a diſcovery of our ſentiments, by our words, our 
actions or our looks, is too neceſfary to paſs unnoticed. 

12, A man who. cannot hear diſpleaſing things, without 
viſible marks of anger or- uneaſineſs; or pleaſing ones with-: 
out a ſadden burit of joy, a cheerful eye, or an expanded 
face, is at the merey of every knave; for either they wil 
defizned!y pleaſe or provoke you themſelves, to cateh your 

uaguzrded | looks; or they will ſeize the opportunity thus to 
read your very hearts waen any other ſhall do it. You ma) 
poſlibly tell me, that this coolneſs mult be natural, for if not, 
you can never. acquire it. | * 
13. I will admit the f force of conſtitution, b erte are 
very apt to blame that for many things they might readily 
avoid. Care, with a little reflection, will ſoon give you this 
maltery of your temper and your countenance. - If you fie 
| yourlelt. ſubject to ſudden. ſtarts of palion, determine wit 
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yourſelf not to utter a fingle word till your reaſon has reco- 
rered itfelf; and reſolve to keep your countenance as un- 
moved as poſſible. 

14. As a man who at a card-table can preſerve a ett 
n his looks, under good or bad luck, has conſiderably the 
adrantage of one who appears elated with ſucceſs, or caſt 
down with ill fort une, from our being able to read his cards 
in his face; ſo the man of the world, having to deal with 
me of theſe babling countenances, will take care to profit 
by the circumſtanee, let the conſequence, to him with whom 
he deals, be as injurious as it may. 

15. In the courſe of life, we ſhall find it vecelfary very 
often to put on a pleaſing countenance when we are exceed- 
ugly diſpleaſed; we mult frequently ſeem friendly when we 
we quite otherwife. I am ſenſible it is difficult to accoſt a 
nan with {miles whom we know to be our enemy; but what 
to be done? On receiving an affront if you cannot be juſ- 
tified in knocking the offender down, you muſt not notice 
the offence ; for in the eye of the world, taking a an 2 affront | 
umly is not confidered cowardice. | 
16. If fools ſhould attempt at any time to be witty upon 
ou, the beſt way is not to know their witticiſms are level- 
d at you, but to conceal any uneaſineſs it may give you : 
ut, ſhould they be ſo plain that you cannot be thought ig- 
orant of their meaning, I would recommend, rather than 
parrel with the company, joining even in the laugh againſt 
ich ourſelf: allow the jeſt to be a good one, and take it in 
our Wining good- humour. Never attempt to retaliate the ſame 

., as that would imply you were hurt. Should what is 
out d wound your honor or your moral character, there is 
ich- t one proper reply, which I hope you will never be oblig-. 
aded to have recourſe to. 8 
will. Remember there are but two alternatives fob a gen- 
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vou an;; extreme politeneſs, or the ſword. If a man open- 
us tod deſignedly affronts you, call him out; but if it does 
| may amount to an open infult, be outwardly. civil; if this 
note not make him aſhamed of his behaviour, it will preju- 


e every byſtander in your favour, and inſtead of bein 
te ate eraced you Will come off with honor. Politeneſs to thols 
oadily do not reſpect, is no more a breach of faith than your 
a th” ſervant at the bottom of a challenge; they are und- 
u Golly underſiged to be things of courſe. 
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ot ver in the company; this will infallibly bring over all the 


' with will be very likely to confeſs you have behaved very 
Renderer throughout the whole affair. 


| * 5 ipally of the lame materials, as I before took notice, 


_ uniformly. the ſame: we differ from one another, and we 


general; we thould take a frequent view of individuals, anc 
though we may upon the whole form a judgment of the ma 


of ſtrictly honeſt; I would not diſpute it, becauſe I woul 
not be thought envious or malevolent; but I-would not re 


fortune or my life. Should this honeſt man, as is not con 


groſs. for them; thoſe who flatter them m 
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18. Wrangling + quarrelling are characteriſtic of 2 
weak mind : leave that to the women, be you always above 
it. Enter into no ſharp conteſt, and pride yourſelf in ſhew. 
ing, if poſſible, more eivility to your antagoniſt than to any 


laughter to your” fide, and the perſon you are contending 


Experience will teach us that though all men confi 


yet from a difference in their proportion, ao two men are 


often differ from ourſelves, that is, we ſometimes do things 
utterly inconſiſtent with the general tenor of our character 
The wiſeſt man will occaſionally: do a weak thing ; the moſt 
honeſt man,a wrong thing; the proudeft man, a mean thing; 
and the worſt of mea will ſometimes do a good thing. 
20. On this account, our ſtudy of -mankind ſhould not be 


from his prevailing paſſion or his general character, yet i 

will be prudent not to determine, till we have waited to ſe 

the operations of his ſubordinate appetites and humours,' 
21. For example; a man's general character may be tha 


pon 
von 
dart: 


ly upon this general character, ſo as to entruſt him with n 


mon, be my rival in power, intereſt, or love, he may pol 


DU 33} 
bly go things that in other circumltances he would abhor : 


. 
and power, intereſt : and love, let me tell you, will often pu = 
honeſty to the ſevereſt trial, and frequently overpower it. bi i 
would then ranſack this honeſt man to the bottom, if I vi n 
ed to truſt him, and as I found him, would Pace my coul 5 
zn 


dence accordingly. 
22. One of the great compoſitions i in our nature is va 
ty, to which all men, more or leis, give way. Women ha 
an intolerable ſhare of it. No flattery, no me: is t 
pleaſe the 

belt, and they are moſt in love with him who pretends to 
moſt in love with them: and the leaſt light or contempt 
them is never er forgotten. It is in ſome meaſure the fat 
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© With men; they will ſooner pardon an injury than an inſult, 
ind are more hurt by cor.tempt than by ill uſage. Though 
l l men do not boaſt of ſuperior talents, though they pretend 
not to tEe abilities of a Pope, a Newton, or a Bohygbroke, 
5 erery one pr etends to have common ſenſe, and to diſcharge 
s office in life with common decency; to arraign, there- 
ſore, in any ſhape, his abilities or integrity in the depart- 
ment he holds, is an inſult he will not readily forgive. | 
:3. As I would not have you truſt too implicitly to a 
man, becauſe the world gives him a good character; fo TI 
mult particularly caution you againſt thoſe who ſpeak well 
of themſelves. In general, ſufpect thoſe who boaſt of, or 
feft to have any one virtue above all others, for they are 
ommonly impoſtors. There are exceptions however to this 
le, for we hear of prudes that have been made chaſte, bul- 
les that have been brave, and ſaints that have been religious. 
onfide only where your cwn obſervation thall direct you; 
blerre not only what is faid, but how it is ſaid, and if you 
have penetration, you may find out the truth better by 
our eyes than your ears; in thort, never take a character 
pon common report, but enquire into it yourſelf; for com- 
yon report, thovgh it is Oght 1 in general, may be wrong in 
articulars. 
24. Beware of thoſe who; on a light acquaintance, make 
tender of their friendſhip, and ſeem to place a confidence 
n you; 'tis ten to one but they deceive and betray you: 
ovwever, do not rudely reject them upon ſuch a ſuppoſition; 
ou may be civil to them, though you do not entruit them. 
uy men are apt to folicit your friendſhip, and unboſom 
bemſelves upon the firſt acquaintance ; ſuch friends cannot 
worth hearing, their friendſhip being as ſlender as their 
(:ritanding 3 ; and if they -profter their friendſhip with a 
tin to make a property ot YOu, they are Angers ac- 
lantance indeed. | 
25. Not but the little friendſhips of the weak may be of 
me uſe to you, if you do not return the compliment; and 
Tay not be amifs to ſeem to accept thoſe of deſigning 
Ka, keeping them, as it were, in play, that they may not 
openly your enemies; for their enmity is the next dan- 
70us ching to their friendſhip. We may certainly hold 
ir vices in abhorrence, without being marked out as their 
Kunal — The go rule is to have a rea reſerve | 
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be mutual; as it requires time to ripen it. 
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with almoſt every one; and a ſeeming reſerve with almof 
no one; for it is very diſguſting to ſeem reſerved, and very 
dangerous not to be ſo. Few obſerve the true medium. 


Many are ridiculouſly myſterious upon trifles, and many in. 
diſcreetly communicate all they know. 


26. There is a kind of ſhort-lived friendſhip that tka 


place among young men, from a connection in their plea- 


{ures on; a friendſhip too often attended with bad con. 
ſequences. This companion of your pleaſures, young and 
unexperienced, will probably, in the heat of convivial mirth, 
vow a perpetual friendſhip, and unfold himſelf to you with. 
out the leaſt reſerve 3 but new aſſociations, change of for- 50 
tune, or change of place, may ſoon break this ill- timed con- 
nection, and an improper ule may be made of it. 

27. Be one, if you will, in young companies, and hear 
your part like others in the ſocial feſtivity of youth; nay 


truſt them with your innocent frolics, hut keep your ſeriou 


matters to yourſelf; and if you muſt at any time make 1b, - 
known, let it be to ſome tried friend of great experience 


and that nothing may tempt him to become your rival, le 5 
that friend be in a different walk of life from yourſelf. 


Were I to hear a man making ſtrong proteſtations, a un. 


ſwearing to the truth of a thing, that is in itſelf probabl 
and very likely to be 1o, I ſhould. doubt his veracity ; an 


be with a good deſign. | 


when he takes ſuch pains to make me believe it, it cannol , 
28. There is a certain eaſineſs or falſe modeſty in moe 


young, people, that either makes them unwilling, or aſhamed 


to refuſe any thing that is aſked of them. There is alſo ai... 
unguarded opennels about them that makes them the read; f. 
prey of the artful and deſigning. They are eafily led avaenc.1 


by the feigned triend{hips of a knave or a fool, and too rallfr, . 


ly place a confidence in them, that terminates in their lol 3. N 
and frequently in their ruin. Beware, therefore, as I fat Re 
betore, of theſe proffered friendſhips ; repay them with com on 
pliments, but not with confidence. Never let your vane are 
make you ſuppoſe that people become your friends upon Rer. 

fight acquaintance : for good offices muſt be ſhewn on bon thi 
fides to create a friendſhip : it will not thrive, unleſs its lo beſt 


l fa 


29. There is ſtill among young people another kind 
. mong young: . peop : led, 
friendſhip merely nominal, warm indeed for the time, b 
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fortunately of no long continuance, This friendſhip takes 
its riſe from their purſuing the ſame courſe of riot and de- 
hauchery; their purſes, are open to each other, they tell 
ane another all they know, they embark in the fame quar- 
res, and ſtand by each other on all occaſions. I ſhould ra- 
ther call this a confederacy againſt good morals and good 
BE nnners, and think it deſerves the ſevereſt laſh of the law; 
* but they have the impudence to call it friendſhip. Howe- 
n. oer, it is often as ſuddenly diſſolved as it is haſtily contract- 
ed; ſome accident diſperſes them, and they preſently forget 
ach other, except it is to betray and laugh at their own 
egregiqus folly. | 8 
In ſhort, the ſum of the whole is, to make a wide differ- 
ace between companions and friends; for a very agreeable 
ompanion has often proved a very dangerous friend. 


Choice of Company. 
H next thing to the choice of friends is the choice 
of your company. | | 
Endeavour as much as-ygu can to keep good company, 
nd the eompany of your ſuperiors : for you will be held in 
kimation according to the company you keep. By ſupe- 
ors, I do not mean ſo much with-regard to birth, as merit, 
d the light in which they are conſidered by the world. 
anno 2. There are two forts of good company; the one con- 
ls of perſons of birth, rank, and faſhion ; the other of 
ble who are diſtinguiſhed by ſome peculiar merit, in any 
beral art or ſcience ; as men of letters, &c. and a mixture 
theſe is what I would have underſtood by good compa- 
for it is not what particular ſets of people ſhall. call 
mſelves, but what the people in general acknowledge to 
lo, and are the accredited good company of the place. 
. Now and then, perſons without either birth, rank, or 
nacter, will creep into good company, under the pro- 
won of ſome conſiderable perſonage; but, in general, 
e are admitted of mean degree, or infamous moral cha- 


ter, | p | 

i this faſhionable good company alone, can you learn 
beſt manners and the beſt language: for, as there is no 
| ſtandard to form them by, tis here they are eſta- 
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It may poſſibly be queſtioned, whether a man has it al. 
ways in his power to get into good company: undoubted- 
ly, by deſerving it, he has; provided he is in circumſtances 
which enable him to ve and appear in the ſtyle of a gentle. 
man. Knowledge, modeſty, and good- breeding, will endear 
him to all t?at ſee him; for without politeneſs, the ſcholar 
is no better than a pedant, the philoſopher, than a cynic, the 


 foldier than a brute, nor any man than a clown. 


4. Though the company of mea of learning and genius 
s highly to be valued, and occaſionally covetted, I would 


by no means have you always found in ſuch company. A; 
they do not hve in the world, they cannot have that eaſy 


manner and addrels which I would with you to acquire. If 
you can bear a part in ſuch company, it is certainly adviſes- 


ble to be in it ſometimes, and you will be the more eſteem- 


ed in other company by being ſo; but let it not engroſs you, 
leſt you be conſidered as one of the Iiterati, which, howe- 
ver reſpectable in name, is not the way to riſe or ſhine in the 
faſhionable world. 1 2 15 $ INS 
5. But the company, which of all others, you ſhould 
carefully avoid, is that, which, in every ſenſe of the word 
zay be called h,; low in birth, low in rank, low in parts 
and low in manners; that company, who, inſignificant and 
contemptible in themſelves, think it an honor to be ſeen wit 
v, and who will flatter your follies, nay your very vices 


to keep you with them. 


6. Though vow may think ſuch a caution unneceſſary, 
do not; for many a young gentleman of ſenſe and rank ha 
been led by bis vanity to keep ſuch 'company, till he ha 
been degraded, villified and undone. N 

The vanity I mean, is that of being the firſt of the co 
pany. This pride though too common, is idle to the 


degree. Nothing in the world lets a man down ſo mue 


For the fake of dictating, being applauded and adreired 

this low company, he 1s diſgraced and diſqualified for be 
ter. Depend upon it, in the eſtimation of mankind 90 
will fink or rife to the level of the company you keep. 

-, Be it then your ambition to get into the belt comp 
„; and, when there, imitate their virtues, but not their v1 
os. You have, no doubt, often heard of genteel and tal 
©12ble vices. Theſe are whoring, drink ing, and gamin 
it has happened that ſome men even with theſe vices, M 


d noliſh Teacher's Allan. e 
been admired and eſtcenicd. Underſtand this matter right- 


ly: it is not their vices for which they are admired ; but 
for ſome accompliſhments they at the ſame time poſſeſs; for 
their parts, their nir g, or their good- breeding. Be aſ- 
ſured, were they free m their vices, they would be much 
more eſteemed. In Fox mixed characters, the bad part 1s 
overiooked, for the the ſake of the good. 

8. Should you be unfortunate enough to have any vices of 
your owa, add not to their number by adopting the vices of 


athers. Vices of adoption are of all others the moſt unpar- 
bonable, for they: bave no inadvertency to plead. If peo- 


pe had no vices but they own, few would have 0 many as 
hey have. 10 tall! 
imitate, then, only: the perfections you meet with; ; cop 


licial wart upon one's face, becauſe ſome very handſome 
tan had the misfortune to have a natural one upon his. 


Laughter.” 
E us now deſcend to minuter matters, which tho? 
not ſo important as thoſe we have mentioned, are 
Wl far from inconfiderable. Of theſe laughter is one. 


Id 10 leſs characteriſtic of a low education. It is the man- 


„and they call it being merry. 

. Fu not recommend upon all occaſions a lng 

ntenance. A man may ſmile ; but if he would be 
ht a gentleman and a man of ſenſe, he ſhould by no 
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fi; he is above it. It may create a ſmile; but as loud 
liter ſhews that a man has not the command of him 
erer y one who would wiſh to appear N nn, mult ab- 
Id. * 
man's going to fit Sw; on a ſuppoſition that be Jinn 
air behind him, and falling for want of one, accaſions a 


I 'officient moot: how low and unbecoming hughter is. 


the politeneſs, the addreſs, the eaſy manners of well-bred 
people; and remember, let them ſhine ever ſo bright, if 
they have any vices, they are ſo many blemiſhes, which it 0 
rould be as ridiculous to imitate, as it would to make an ar- 


Frequent and loud laughter is a ſure ſign of a weak mind, 


in which low-beed men expreſs t! Ns fi >& joy, at l 


Ws Is laugh. True wit never yet made a man of faſhion 


ral laugh, when the beſt piece of wit would not do 
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85  Baſides, could the immoderate laugher hear his on 
noiſe, or ſee the faces he makes, he would deſpiſe. bimſelf for 


j his folly. Laughter being gener ally ſuppoſed to be the ef. 
j fect of gaiety ; its abſurdity is not properly attended to ; 

i but a little reflection wall eaſily reſtrain it, and when you ab 
; told it is a mark of low-breeding, I perſuade myſelf you wil 


endeavour to avoid it. 
4. Some people have a filly trick of laughing whenever 

i they ipeak, fo that they are always on the grin, and then 
© faces are ever diſtorted. This and a thouſand other tricks, 
ik ſuch as ſcratching their heads, twirling their hats, fumblin 
with their button, playing with their fingers, &c. are ac: 
quired from a falſe modeſty at their firſt out- ſet in life. Be 
ing ſhame-faced in company, they try a variety of ways to 
keep themſelves in countenance ; thus, they fall into thoſe 
-aukward habits I have mentioned, which pon them, 
and in time become habitual. 
Nothing is more repugnant likewiſe to good-breeding 
than horſe-play of any ſort, romping, throwing things 
one another's heads, and ſo on. They may paſs well e 
nough with the mot but — leſſen and degrade the gen 


h tleman, ; * 
i 7, ; | 
lb I 8 n little Accompliſhments. fuſe 
b 4 J. HAVE had reaſon to obſerve before, that varia ou 
1 little matters, apparently trifling i in themſelves, co favo 
1 ſpire to form the whole of pleaſing, as in a well finzſhed po ney, 
\ trait, a variety of colours combine to complete the pie Por 
il It not being neceſſary to dwell much upon them, I fur 
AM content myſelf with juſt mentioning them as they occur. {um 
2. To do the honors of a table gracefully, is one oft "ice 7 

outlines of a well-bred man; and to carve well, is an artici oſop 

little as it may ſeem, that is uſeful twice every day, and Hugh 

doing of which ill is not only troubleſome to one's ſell, b 7. 

renders us diſagreeable and ridiculous to others. We are 3 

ways in pain for « man who, inſtead of cutting up a 1 ou 

genteelly, i 13 hacking: for half an hour acroſs the bone, gl 29 

ling himſelf, and beſpattering the company with the faut Jou 

Uſe, with a little attention, is all that is *reqUIBIE to acy 8 


yourſelf well in this particular. on | 
| 1 - 
£5 
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z. To be well received, you muſt alſo pay ſome attention 
to your behaviour at table, where it is exceedingly rude to 
ſcratch any part of your body, to fpit, or blow your noſe, 
if you can poſſibly avoid it, to eat greedily, to lean your el- 
bows on the table, to pick your teeth before the dithes are 
removed, or to leave the table before grace is ſaid. 

4. Drinking of healths is now growing out of faſhion, and 
is rery unpolite in good company. Cuſtom once had made 
it univerſal, but the improved manners of the age now ren- 
der it vulgar. What can be more rude or ridiculous than 
to interrupt perſons at their meals, with an unneceſſary com- 


un pliment? abſtain then from this filly cuſtom, where you find 
ze tout of uſe; and uſe it only at thoſe tables where it con- 


tinues general. | e : | 
5. A polite manner of refuſing to comply with the ſolt- 
citations of a company, is alſo very neceſſary to be learnt; : 
for a young man who ſeems to have no will of his own, but 
does every thing that is aſked of him, may be a very good 
matured fellow, but he is a very filly one. If you are invit- 
ed to drink, at any man's houſe, more than you think is 
wholeſome, you may ſay, ©* you wiſh you could, but that | 
{little makes you both drunk and ſick, that you ſhall only © 
be bad company by doing it; of courſe beg to be excuſed.” 3 
6. If deſired to play at cards deeper than you would, re- 
fuſe it ludierouſſy; tell them, “ If you were ſure to loſe, 
you might poſſibly fit down; but that as fortune may be 
favourable, you dread the thought of having too much mo- 
ney, ever ſince you found what an incumbrance it was to 
poor Harlequin, and therefore you are reſolved never to put 
yourſelf in the way of winning more than fuch ard ſuch a 
lum a day.” This light way of declining invitations: to 
nice and folly, is more becoming in a young man, than phi- 
ofophical or ſententious refuſals, which would only be 
kughed at. 3 1 5 . 
7. Now I am on the ſubject of cards, I muſt not omit 
nentioning the neceſſity of playing them well and genteelly, 
{you would be thought to have kept good company. I 


rould by no means recommend playing at cards, as a part 

tf your ſtudy, left you ſhould grow too fond of it, and the 

ontequences prove bad. It were better not to know a di 

mond from a club, than to become a gambler; but, as cuſ- 

am has introduced e at moſt friendly 
| | . a 
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meetings, it marks the gentleman to handle them genteelly, 
and play them well ; and as I hope you will play only for 
ſmall ſums, ſhould you loſe your money, pray loſe it with 
temper ; or win, receive your winnings v without either ela. 
tion or greedineſs. | 

8. To write well and correct, and in a pleaſing ſtyle, is 
another part of polite education. Every man who has the 
uſe of his eyes and his right hand, can write whatever hand 
he pleaſes. Nothing is ſo illiberal as a ſchool-boy's Co 


1 w ould not have you learn a Riff, formal hand-writing, like 


that of a ſchool-maſter, but a genteel, legible, and liberal 
hand, and to be able to write quick. As to the correctneſ } 
and elegancy of your writing, attention to grammar does ti f 
one, and to the beſt authors the other. Epiſtolary core þ 
ſpondence ſhould not be carricd on in a ftudicd or affecteq i! 
ityle, but the language ſhould flow from the pen, as natural . 
ly and as eafily as it would from the mou th In mort, alt | 
ter ſhould be penned j in the ſame ſtyle as you would talk . f. 
your friend, 11 ite Vas preſent. 1 m 
If writing well ſhews the 1 much more { 
de ſpeling well. It is ſo effentially neceſſary for a gente all 
man, or a man of letters, that one falſe ſpelling may fix WM 111 
_ ridicule on him for the remainder of his life, Words i kt 
books are generally well ſpelled, according to the orthog ing 
phy of the age; reading therefore with attention will teac au; 


every one to ſpell right. It ſometimes happens that wor 


mall be ſpelled differently by different authors; but, if yo its 


ſpell them upon the authority of one in eſtimation of a. 


public, you will eſcape ridicule. Where there is but o ear. 
way of ſpelling a word, by your ſpelling it wrong you wil ber, 
be ſure to be laughed at. For a woman of a tolerable edi We 


tion would laugh at and deſpiſe her lover, if he wrote to heli nec; 


and the words were ill ſpelled. Be particularly attention 


then to your ſpelling. 1 


10. There is nothing that a man at his firit appearance of h. 


life ought more to dread than having any ridicule fixed « bage 


him. In the eſtimation even of the moſt rational men, Mit 
will not only leſſen him, but ruin him with all the reſt. Mv! 

ny a man has been undone by a ridiculous nick-name. Io. 
cauſes of nick-names among well-bred men, are general vil 
the little defects in manner, air, or addreſs. To have Hier: 
appellation of ill-bred, aukward, muttering, left- legged, ir; 


eny otlier tacked always to YOur name, would injure 7 
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| more than you are aware of; avoid then theſe little defects 
(and they are eafily avoided). and you need neyer fear a 
_nick-name. 

MM 11. Some young men are apt to think, that they cannot 
be complete gentlemen, without becoming men of pleaſure. 
A rake; is made up of the meaneſt and moſt diſgraceful vie- 
es. They all combine to degrade his character, and ruin 
his health and fortune. A man of pleaſure will refine upon 
the enjoyments of the age, attend them with GECEncys and 
partake of them becomingly. | 

12. Indecd, he is too often leſs ſerup: alous than he ſhould. 
be, and frequently has cauſe to repent it. A man of plea- 


part of mankind muſt abhor: I mention it, however, leſt, 
in taking up the man of pleaſure, you ſhould fall into the 
nke; for of two evils, always chuſe the Icaſt. A diſſolute 
lagitious foot man may make as good a rake as a man of the 


2a be a rake. 

13. There is a certain dignity that thould be oreſervetti in 
all our pleaſures; in love a man may loſe his heart, without 
loling his noſe; at table a man may have a diſtinguiſhed pa- 
late without being a glutton ; ; he may love wine without be- 
ing a drunkard ; he may game without being a gamblers 
aud 10 on. 

14. Every virtuc has its kindred vice, and every pleaſure 
its neighbouring diſgrace. Temperance and moderation 
mark the gentleman, but exceſs the blackguard. Attend 
carefully, then, to the line that divides them; and remem- 
ber, {top rather a yard ſhort, than ſtep an nah beyond it. 
Weigh the preſent enjoyment of your pleaſures againit the 
neceſſary conſequences of them, and I will leave you to your 
own determination. 
| 15. A gentleman has ever ſome regard alſo to the dan 
ance 4 his amuſements. If at cards he will not be ſeen at crib- 
ge, all-fours, or put; or in ſports of exerciſe, at ſkittles, 
bot ball, leap- frog, cricket, driving of coaches, &c. but 
vil reſerve a propriety in every part of his conduct; 
Ke. that any imitation of the manners of- the mob, 
ll unavoidably Ramp him with vulgarity. There is ano- 
er amuſement too, which I cannot help calling Yliberal, 
lat is, playing upon any muſical inſtrument. 


ſure, at beſt, is but a diſſipated being, and what the rational 


rſt quality. Few men can be men of Pleaſure; every man 


I + 
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16. Muß c is commonly reckoned one of the liberal arts, 
and undoubtedly i is ſo; but to be pipping or fiddling at a 
concert is degrading ts a man of faſhion. If you love mu- 
fic, hear it; pay fiddlers to play to you, but never fiddle 
yourſelf, Tt makes a gentlewan appear frivolous and con- 
temptibie, leads him frequently into bad company, and 
waſtes that time which might otherwiſe be well employed, 

17. Secrecy is another characteriſtic of good-breeding, 
Be careful not to tell in one company, what you ſee or hear 
in another; much leſs to divert the preſent company at the 
expence of the laſt. Things apparently indifferent may, 
when often repeated and told abroad, have much more ſeri. 
ous conſeguences than imagined.” In converſation there is 
generally a tacit reliance, that what is ſaid will not be re- 
peated ; and a man, though not enjoined to fecrecy, will be 
excluded company, if found to be a tatler ; beſides, he vil 
draw himſelf into a thouſand Terps; and wy one will be 
afraid to ſpeak before him. 

18. Pulling out your watch in company unaſked, either 
at home or abroad, is a mark of ill- breeding; if at home, it 
appears as if you were tired of your company, and. wiſhed 
them to be gone; if abroad, as the hours drag heavily, fd 
and you wiſhed to be gone yourſelf. If you want to know and 
the time, withdraw ; beſides as the taking what is called ai be 
French leave was iitroduoed, that on one perſon's leaving lar 
the company the reſt might not be diſturbed, looking at your / 
watch. does what that piece of politeneſs was deſigned to fic 
prevent : it is a kind of dictating to all preſent, and telling ny, 
them it is time, or almoſt time to break up. obli 

19. Among other things, let me caution you againſt everſiſ me 
being in a hurry ; a man of ſenſe may be in haſte, but he plea 
never in a hurry ; convinced, that hurry is the ſureſt way te 
make him do what he undertakes ill. To be in a hurry, i 
a proof that the buſineſs we-embark in is too great for us 
of courſe it is the mark of little minds, that are puzzled and 
perplexed when they ſhould be'cool and deliberate ; the) 
with to do every thing at once, and are thus able to do nc 

thing. Be ſteady then in all your engagements z look round 
ou before you begin; and remember, that you had bette 
| do half of them well, and leave the reſt — as than to dfremp, 
2 the whole inditcrently. | | appez 
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20. From a kind of falſe modeſty, moſt young men are 
apt to conſider familiarity as unbecoming. Forwardneſs I 
ow is ſo ; but there is a decent familiarity that is neceſſa- 
ry in the. m of life. Mere formal viſi its, upon formal in- 
ritations, are not the thing; they create no connection, nor 
ill they prove of ſervice to you; it is the careleſs and eaſy 
ingreſs and egreſs, at all hours, that ſecures an acquaintance 
9 our intereſt; and this is acquired by ia- reſpectful familiar- 
ity entered into, without forfeiting your conſequence. 

21. In acquiring new acquaintance, be careful not to ne- 
glect your old, for a flight of this kind is ſeldom forgiven. 
If you cannot be with your former acquaintance fo often as 
you uſed to be, while you had no others, take care not to 
give them cauſe to think you neglect them; call upon them 
frequently, though you cannot ſtay long with them; tell 
them you are ſorry to leave them ſo ſoon, and nothing ſhould 
take yon.away but certain engagements which good-man- 
ners oblige you to attend to; for it will be your intereſt to 
make all the friends you can, and as few enemies as Poſ- 
üble. 

22. By. friends, I would not be 3 to mean con- 
fidential ones; but perſons who ſpeak of you reſpectfully, 
and who, conſiſtent with their own intereſt would with to 
be of ſervice to you, and would rather do you good 1 
harm. | 

Another thing I muſt recommend to you, as charaterts 8 
fic of a polite education, and of having kept good compa- 
ny, is a graceful manner of conferring favors. The moſt 
obliging things may be done fo aukwardly as to offend, while 
the moſt „ things may be done fo agreeabiy as to 
ppt 

A fred: more articl-s of general advice, and I WR 
5 ; the firſt is on the ſubje& of vanity. It is the com- 
mon falling of youth, and as ſuch ought to be carefully 
guarded againfl. The vanity I mean, is that which, if giv- 
Jen way to, ſtamps a man a coxcomb, a character he will find 
a difficulty to get rid of, perhaps as long as he lives. Now 
this vanity ſhews itſelf in a variety of ſhapes 3. one man ſhall 
pride himſelf in taking the lead in all bouverſarions, and pe- 
Jremptorily deciding upon every ſubje&; another deſirous of 
appearing ſucceſsful among the women, ſhall infinuate the 
encouragement he has met with, the conqueſts he makes; 
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and perhaps boaits of favors he never received; if he ſpeaks i 
the truth, he is ungenerous; if falſe, he is a villain; but l. 
whether true or falſe, he defeats his own purpoſes, over- 


throwe the reputation he wiſhes to erect, _ draws upon an 
himfelf contempt in the room of reſpect. 18 6 up 
24. Some men are vain enough to think they acquire con- Wl 7 


1 by alliance, or by an acquaintance with perſons of 


. di ſtinguihed character or abilities: hence they are eternally Wi 79 
* talking of their grand father, Lord ſuch-a-one; their kinſ. Wt" 
A man, Sir William ſuch-a- one or e intimate friend, Dr, MW # 
. faucl-a-0n2, wh win, perhaps, „ are ſcarce acquainted, ble 
If they are ever found out and 8 it they are ſure to be one 
=: - _ timeor other) they become ridic ulous and contemptible; but ke 
4 even ad -ttings what they ſay to be true, what then? A but 
"8 man's intrinſic merit does rife from an ennobled alliance, or be 
bl a Areputable acquaintance. ng 
= 25. A rich man never borrows, W hen ailing for pra, 4 
- modeſty is the ſureſt bait. If we would with to ſhine in any {W6? 
be particular character, we muſt never affect that character. N on 
4 An affectation of courage will make man paſs for a bully; N 
br an affectation of wit, for a coxcomb; and àn affectation of . 
| ſenſe, for a fool. Not that I would recommend baſhfulneſs I tbe. 
iN or timidity : no; I would have every one know his own vas 7 
bo. lue, yet not diſcover that he knows it, but leave his merit to nd 
be found out by others. tlie 
4 26. Another thing worth your attention is, if in compa- W'*? 
5 ny with an inferior, not to let him feel his inferiority : if he . 3 
1% diſcovers it himſelf without your endeavors, the fault is not for 1 
443 yours, and he will not blame you; but if you take pains to ho 
oY tnortify him, or to make him feel himſelf inferior to you in nd 
4 . abilities, fortune, or rank, it is an inſult that will not be rea- ton, 
Adily forgiven. In point of abilities, it would be unjuſt, as , 
14 they are out of his power; in point of rank or fortune, it 8 WW 
15 ill-natured and ill-bred. * l 
. 27. 'This rule is never more neceſſary than at table, hea ETC] 
76 there cannot be a greater inſult than to help an inferior to a s! 
”y part he diſlikes, or a part that may be worſe than ordinary, 9 
and to take the beſt to yourſelf. If you at any time invite er fe 
an inferior to your table, you put him during the time he s 
is there upon an equality with you, and it is an act of the 3k 
higheſt rudeneſs to treat him in any reſpect ſlightingly. I . 


would rather double my attention to fuch a. nay and. 
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creat him with additional TER left he ſhould even ſuppoſe 
himſelf neglected. | 

28. There cannot be a. E 08 bai or eruelty, or 
ay thing more degrading to a man of faſhion, than to 55 
upon, or take unbecoming liberties with him, whoſe modeſ- 
ty, humility, or reſpect, will not ſuffer him to retaliate. 
True politeneſs conſiſts in making every body happy about 
you 3 and as to mortity is to render unhappy it can be no- 
ming but the worſt of breeding. Make it a rule, rather to 
fatter a perſon” s vanity than otherwife ; make him, if poſh- 
ble, more in love with himſelf and you will be certain to gain 
his eſteem; never tell him any thing he may not like to 
bear, nor ſay things that will put him out of countenance, 
hut let it be your ſtudy on all occaſions to pleaſe : this will 
be making friends inſtead of enemies, and be a means of ſerv- 
ing yourſelf in the end. 

29. Never be witty at the expence of any one preſet to 
ratify that idle inclination which is too ftrong in moſt 
young men, I mean, laughing at, or ridiculing the weakneſſ- 
6 or infirmities of others, by way of diverting the et 5 
y, or difplaying your own ſuperiority. Moſt people have 
their weakneſſes, their peculiar likings and averſions. Some 
cannot bear the fight of a cat; others the ſmell of cheeſe, 
nd fo on; was you to laugh at theſe men for their antipa- 
thies, or by deſign or inattention to bring them in their 
Fay, you could not inſult them more. 
he . 30. Vou may poſſibly thus gain the laugh on your ſide c 
for the preſent, but it will make the perſon, perliaps, at 
choſe expence you are merry, your enemy for ever after; 
in Wd even thoſe who laugh with you, will, on a little reflec 
ton, fear you, and probably deſpiſe you: whereas to pro- 
ure what one likes, and to remove what the another hates, 
ould ſhew them that they were objects of your attention, 
ind poſſibly make them more your friends than * e 
r ſervices would have done. | / 
31. If you have wit, uſe it to pleaſe, but not to kurt. 
(Ou may ſhire, but take care not to ſcorch. In ſhort, ne- 
e Wt ſeem to ſee the faults of others. Though among the 
he Wis of men there are, 'doubtle, numbers of fools and 
he Naves, yet were we to tell every one of theſe we met with, 

I Wat we knew them to be ſo, we ſhould be in perpetual war. 
nd would deteſt the knave and pity the fool, wherever I found 
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nin but I would let neither or them know unneceſſarily 
that 1 did ſo; as I would not be induſtrious to make myſelf 
enemies. As one muſt pleaſe others then, in order to be 
pleaſed one's ſelf, conſider what is agreeable to you muſt be 
agreeable to them, and conduct yourſelf accordingly. 
32. Whiſpering in company is another act of ill- breeding; 
it leems to inſinuate either that the perſons whom we. would 


not wiſh ſhould hear, are unworthy of our confidence, or it 


may lead them to ſuppoſe we are ipeaking improperly of 
them; on both accounts, therefore abſtain from it. 

80 pulling out one letter after another, and reading them 
in company, or cutting or pairing one's nails, is unpolite and 
rude, Ir ſeems to ſay, we are weary. of the converſation, 
and are in want of ſome amuſement to:paſs away the time, 

33- Humming a tune to ourſelves, drumming with our 
fingers on the table, making a noiſe with our feet, and ſuch 
like, are all breaches of good manners, and indications of our 
contempt for the perſons preſent 1 therefore they {ould not 
be indulged. 

Walking faſt in the green is a . of vulgarity, imphy- 
ing hurry of bufineſs; it may appear well in a mechanic or 
tradeſman, but ſuits ill with the character of a gentleman or 
a man of faſhion. 

Staring any perſon you meet, full in the face, i is an af 
alſo of ill-brecding ; it looks as if you ſaw ſomething won- 
derful in his eee and is therefore a _ reprehen 
on! 3 

24. Eating. quick, or very flow; at eons is characteriſtic 
of the vulgar ; ; the firit infers poverty, that you have not 
had a govd meal for ſome time; the laſt if abroad, that 
you diſlike your entertainment; if at home, that you are 
rude enough to ſet before your friends, what you cannot eat 
yourſelf. So again, eating your ſoups with you noſe in the 
plate, 1 is vulgar; it has the appearance of being uſed to hard 
work, and of courſe an unſteady hand. 


— 


— 8 


5 Dignity of Manners. _ 
1. CERTAIN dignity of manners is abſolheely ne- 

| ceſſary, to make even the moſt valuable character 
either n or PE in che world. 


» 
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Horſe-play, romping, frequent and loud fits of laughter, 
kes, waggery, and indiferiminate familiarity, will fink both 
e nerit and knowledge into a degree of contempt. They 
e compoſe at moſt a merry fellow, and a merry fellow was ne- 

ter yet a reſpectable man. Indiſcriminate familiarity either 
; WH feds your fuperiors, or elſe dubs you their dependent and 
dr captaiif It gives your inferiors gait, but troubleſome 


2 7 . 
ker is near a-kin to 


it ad improper claims of equality. Ae 
of abuſfoon; and neither of them is the leaſt related to wit. 

2. Mimicry, the favorite amuſement of little minds, has 
m been ever the contempt of great ones. Never give way to 
t yourſelf, nor ever encourage it in others; it 13 the molt 
liberal of all bufloonery; it is an inſult on the perſon you 
nimic; and inſults, T have often told you, are ſeldom for- 
given. 


ch As to à mimic OF a wag, he is little elſe than a buffoon, 
ur no will, digort his mouth and his eyes to make people 
wot 


knzh. Be aſſured, no one perſon ever demeaned himſelf to 
peaſe the reſt, unleſs he wiſhed to be thought the Merry- 
Andrew of the company, and whether this character is re- 
ſpectable, I will leave you to judge. e 
I a man's company is coveted. on any other account than 
W Knowledge, his good ſenſe, or his good manners, he is 
dom reſpected by thoſe who invite him, but made uſe of 
nly to entertain. Let's have ſuch a one, for he fings a good 
bug, or he is always joking or laughing;“ or, “ let's 
kad for ſuch a one, for he is a good bottle companion;“ 


or 


act 


On- 
nen · 


ile heſe are degrading diſtinctions, that preclude all reſpect and 
Um. Whoever is had (as the phraſe is) for the ſake of 
Luk uy qualification, fingly, is merely that thing he is had for, 
— never conſidered in any other light, and, of courſe, never 


toperly reſpected, let his intrinfic merits he what they will. 
4. You may poſſibly ſuppoſe this dignity of manners to 
ander upon pride; but it differs as much from pride, as 
© courage from bluſtering. | | = 

To Batter a perſon right or wrong, is abject flattery, and 
conſent readily to every thing -propoſed by a company, 
it filly or criminal, is full as degrading, as to diſpute 
umly upon every ſubject, and to contradi& upon all oc - 
ns, To preferve dignity, we ſhould modeſtly aſſert our 
n ſentiments, though we politely acquieſce in thoſe of o- 


ers. | 
TJ 


n the 
hard 


5 


ther be frivolouſly curious about trifles, nor be laborioully 


as good an appearance; and they openly envy thoſe who 
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So again, to ſupport dignity of character, we. mould Net. 


intent on little objects that deſerve not a moment's attenti. 
on; for this implies an incapacity : in matters of greater im- 
portance. 

A great deal likewiſe depends upon our air, addreſs and 
expreſſions; an auk ard addreſs and vulgar expreiſions infer 
either a low turn of nd, cr a low education. 

5. Inſolent contempt, or low envy, is incompatible allo 
with dignity of manners. Low- bred perions, fortunately 
lifted in the world, in fine cloaths and fine equipages, wil 
inſolently look down on all thoſe who cannot afford to make 


perhaps make a better. They alſo dread the being flight 
ed ; of courſe are ſuſpicious and captions; are uncaly then- 
ſelves, and make every body elſe ſo about them. 

6. A certain degree of outward ſeriouſneſs: in looks ard 
actions gives dignity, while a conftant ſmirk uponhe face 
(with that infipid filly imile, fools have when they would be 


) and whiffling motions, are ſtrong marks of futility. b 

But above all, a dignity of character is to be acquircdiF ci; 
"beſt by a certain firmneſs in all our actions. A mean, timid. y; 
and paſſive complaiſance, lets a man down more than he if th; 


aware of: but ſtill his firmneſs or reſolution ſhould not e to 


tend to brutality, but be accompanied with a peculiar and «nc 


engaging ſoftneſs, or mildneſs. | whi 
7. If you diſcover any haſtineſs in your temper, and fin 


it apt to break out into rough and unguarded expreſſions 


watch it narrowly, and n to curb it; but let n 17 
complaiſance, no week deſire of pleaſing, no wheedling 
urge you to do that which diſcretion forbids; but perbi eat 


| 3 perſevere i in all that is right, In your connections a ler 
» 


friendſhips, you will find this rule of uſe to you. Init ia 
and preſerve attachments, by your firmneſs ; but labour Wi 
keep clear of enemies by ; mildneſs of avion. Di or K 
thoſe enemies.you may unfortunately have (and few a © 

without them) by a gentleneſs of manner, but make the i... 
feel the ſteadineſs of your juſt reſentment ; for there ire 9 
wide difference between bearing malice, and a determin Ul of. 


ſelf-defence ; the one is imperious, but the other is prod old us 
and jultifiate 5 5 V word 
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8. In directing your ſervants, or any perſon you have a 
right to command; if you deliver your orders mildly and 
in that engaging manner which every gentleman ſhould ſtu- 
dy to do, yon will be cheerfully, and conſequently, well 


obeyed: but if tyrannically, you would be very unwillingly 


ſerved, if ſerved at all. A cool, ſtudy determination ſhould 
ew that you 0777 be obeyed, but a gentleneſs in the man- 
ner of enforcing that obedience, ſho 
ful one. Thus will you be loved without being deſpiſed, 
and feared without heing hated. 1 

9. I hope I need not mention vices. A man who has 
patiently been kicked out of company, may have as good a 
pretence to courage, as one rendered infamous by his vices, 
may to dignity of any kind; however, of ſuch conſequences 


are appearance, that an outward decency, and an affected 


dignity of manner'will even keep ſuch a man the longer 
from finking&®Tf therefore you ſhould unfortunately have 
no intfinſie merit of your own, keep up, if poſſible, the ap- 
pearance of it; and the world will poſſibly give you credit 
for the reſt. A verſatility of manners is as neceſfary in ſo- 
cal life, as a verſatility of parts in political. This is n 


the cameleon, then, put on the hue of the perſons we with 
to be well with; and it ſurely can never be blameable to 


endeavour to gain the good-will or affection of any one, i, 


when obtained, we do not mean to abuſe it. 


pe Rules of Converſation. 8 
1. TACK LIZARD was about fifteen when he was fut 


3 entercd in the univerſity, and being a youth of a great 


cal of fire, and a more than ordinary application to bis Hu- 


dies, it gave his converſation a very. particular turn. He had 
too much ſpirit to hold his. tongue in company; but at the 
fame time fo little acquaintance with the world, that he did 
not know how to talk like other people. C 
2. After a year and a half's ſtay at the univerſity, he came 
own among us to paſs away a month or two in the country. 
The firſt night after his arrival, as we were at ſu pper, we were 


Hof us very much improved by Jack's table-talk. He 


old us, upon the appearance of a diſh of wild-fowl, that 
cording to the opinion of ſome natural philoſophers, they 
ught be lately come from the moon; e 
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ake ſervice a cheer- 
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way blameable, if not uſed witli an ill deſign. We muſts He 
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on him to be the mouth of the company; and thinking 


ſion on Jack's imagination, which he never conſidered was 


peated trials he found that his ſtories ſeldom made any bod 
la: gh but himſelf. | 
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his converſation, I took him out with me one evening, an 
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* Upon Which the Sparkler burſting out into a laugh, 


he inſulted her with ſeveral queſtions relating to the big. 


neſs and diſtance of the moon and ſtars; and after every in- 
terrogatory, W ould be wiuk ing at me, and ſmiling at his ſiſ- 


ter's ignorance. Jack gained his point; for the mother | 
was Pleaſed, and all he ſervants ſtared at the learning of | 
their young maſter, Jack was fo encouraged at this ſuc- 
ceſs, that for the fit week be dealt wholly in paradoxes, Ml ! 
It was a common jet! 21th him to pinch one of is ſiſter's lap . 
dogs, and after arg prove he couid not ſeat: it. 255 q 
4. When the gu were Fort ting a ſet of knots, he would x 
* 4 | 


deren dne 30 de that all the ribbons were of the ſame 
Uh 
ole; CP wacher, fuys Jack, of no colour at all. My La. 5 


7 


dy Lizard herſe] It, though the was not a little pleaſed with 


her ſon's improvements, was one day almoſt angry with him; I, 
for having accidentally burnt her finget$as ſhe was 814 * 
her * for her tea pot, in the mid of het anghziſh, Jack . 
laid hold of the opportunity to inſtruct her that tere was 


no ſuck thing as heat in fire. In ſhort, no day paſſed over 


thi 

our heads, in which Jack did not imagine he made the whole = 
family wiſer than they were before. 15 ber 
5. That part of his converſation which gave me the moſt 0 


pain, was what paſſed among thoſe country gentlemen that 
came to viſit us. On ſuch occaſions Jack uſually took up- 


himſelf obliged to be very merry, would entertain us witll 


a great many odd fayings and abſurditics of their college 
cook. I found this fellow had made a very ſtrong impret- 


not the caſe of the reſt of the company, till after many re- 


6. I all this while looked upon Jack as a young tree bay 
ing out into bloſſoms before its time; the redundancy 

which, though 1t was a little unſeaſonable, leemed to En 
tel an uncommona fruit fulneſs. 

Ia order to wear out the vein of pedantry which ran thro 


firſt of all inſinuated to him this rule, which I had. wyſe 
learned from a very great author, To think with the wile In i 
but talk with the alete A good ſeuſe ſoon 1 mad An 
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un reflect that he had expoſed himſelf to the laughter of 
| the ignorant by a contrary behaviour; upon which he told 
; me, that he would take care for the future to keep his noti- 


a ons to himſelf, and converſe i in the common received ſenti⸗ 
; ments of mankind. 
| 7. He at the ſame time defited me to give him any other 


rules of converſation, which I thought, might be for his 


p improvement. I told him [ would think of it; and accor- 
P lingly as 1 have a particular affection for the young man, 
I gave him the next morning the following rules in writing, 

which may, perhaps, have contributed to make him the a- 
greeable man he now is. 

8. The faculty of interchànging our thoughts with one 
mother, or what we expreſs by the word converſation, has 
aways been repreſegged by moral writers, as one of the no- 
bleſt 1 0 and which more particularly ſets 
mank1 e un part of the creation. 

Though nothing ſo much gains upon the affections as 
this extempore eloquence, which we have conſtantly occaſi- 
en for, and are obliged to practiſe every day, we very rarely 
meet with any who excel in it. 
| 9. The converſation of moſt men is diſagreeable, not 10 
bat much for want of wit and keraing, as of . and . 
| di ſeretion, | 
55 It is not in every man's power, N to have ſine 
users, ſay witty things, or tell a ſtory agreeably ; but eve- 
man may be polite if he pleaſes, at leaſt to a certain de- 
ee. Politeneſs has infinitely more power to make us 
feemed, and our company ſought after, than the moſt ex- 
ordinary parts or attainments we can be maſter of. "Theſe 
"a fail to create envy, and envy has always ſome i 
ll in it. 
not 10. If you tete to pleaſe, never ſpeak to gratify any 
erticular vanity or paſſion of your own, but always with 
* either to divert or inform the company. A man 

o only aims at one of theſe, is always eaſy in his diſ- 
urſe. He is never out of humour at being interrupted, 
cauſe he conſiders that thoſe who hear him are the beſt. 
e what he was ſaying could either divert or in · 
m then. 

A modeſt perſon ſeldom fails to gain the good will of 
U 2 


4 
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who on war or politics could talk very well, will be perpe 
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thoſe he converſes with, becauſe nobody envies a man who 


does not appear to be pleaſed with himſelf, 


11. We ſhould talk extremely little of ourſelves. Indeed 


what can we ſay ? It would be as imprudent to diſcover 


faults, as ridiculous to count over our fancied virtues. Our | 
private and domeſtic affairs are no leſs improper to be in- 
troduced in converſation. What does it concern the compa-· ; 
ny how many horſeghyſau keep in your ſtables ? or whether, 2 
your ſervant is moſt knave or fool? F- = 

12. A man may equally affront the company he%s in, MM « 


by engrofling all the talk, or oblervingy a contemptuous mm ch 
lence. te! 
Conform yourſelf to the taſte, charaſter, and preſent bu in 
mours of the perſons you converſe with; not but a perſon 
muſt follow his talent in converfation,. Do not force na-W tic 
ture ; no one ever did it with ſucceſs $$ | | Fu 
If you have not a talent for humour, or Miſltery 1 Rory 5 
telling, never attempt them. N ti 
3. -. Contain yourſelf alſo within the bounds of what youll: 
know; and never talk of things you are ignorant of, unlel: key 
it be with a view to inform yourſelf. A perſon cannot ta Wor, 


in the obſervance of this rule, without making himſelf ri 
diculous, and yet how often do we ſee it tranſgreſſed! Som 


tually haranguing on works of genius and the belles-letters 
others who are capable of reaſoning, and would make a fi 
gure in grave diſcourſe, will yet conftantly aim at humo 
and pleaſantry, though with the worlt grace imaginabk 
Hence it is, that we ſee a man of merit ſometimes. appe: 
like a coxcomb, and hear a man of genius talk like a fool. 
14. Before you tell a ſtory, it may be generally not ami 
to draw a ſhort character, and give the company a true ide 
of the principal perſons concerned in it; the beauty of mo 
things conſiſting not ſo much in their being ſaid or done, 
in their being {aid or done by ſuch a particular perſon, 
on ſuch a particular occaſion. 

15. Netwithitanding all the advantages of youth, fe 
young people pleaſe in converſation: ; the reaſon is, tl 
want of experience makes them poſitive, and what they la 
is rather with a NS to- pleaſe. the * 
elſe. 3 
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It is certain that age itſelf ſhall make. many things paſs 
well enough, which would have been laughed at in the wouth 
of one much younger. 

16. Nothing, however, is more inſupportable to men « 
ſenſe, than an empty formal man who ſpeaks in proverbs, 
and decides all controverſies with a ſhort ſentence. This 
piece of ſtupidity is the more 1nſutterable, as it puts on the 
ar of wiſdom. e 8 

Great talents for n requires to be aecompani- a 
ed with great politeneſs. He who eclipſes others, owes 
them great ciyilities/ and whatever a miltaken vanity may 
tell us, it is better i Figaſc in converſation, than to Mage. 
0 it. 

17. A prudent l ei talking much of any par- 
ticular ſcience, for e he is remarkably famous. There 
zuot, m@@hinks andſomer thing ſaid of Mr. Gowley in 
bs cg , tha none, but his intimate friends ever 
liſcov great poet by his diſcourfe. Beſides 
the decency BE = it 18 certataly founded. in good po- 
ley. A man who talks of any. thing he is already famous 
fr, has little to get, but a great deal to loſGG. 

18. I might add, that he who is ſometimes filent on a abs 
kt where every one is ſatisfied he would ſpeak well, will 
ten be thought no leſs knowing in any other matters, 
dere, perhaps, he 1s wholly ignorant. 

Women are frightened at the name of argument, and are 
boner convinced by an happy turn, or es exprelliong than 
7 demonſtration. (YE 

19. Whenever you commend; 944 your r Fob ſo 
Ing ; it is this which diſtinguiſhes the approbation of a 
han of ſenſe, from the flattery of ſycophants, and admirati 
of fools. 

Raillery is no longer agrecable than while the whole com- 

any is pleaſed with it. I would leaſt of all be underitood 
except the perſon rallied. 

20. Though good-humour, ſenſe, and . can ſel. 
m fail to make a man agreeable, it may be no ill policy 
net imes to prepare yourſelf in a particular manner for con- 

lation, by looking a little farther than your neighbours 
to whatever 1s become a reigning ſubject. If our armies 

e beſieging a place of importance abroad, or our 


bule of Commons debating a bill of conſequence at home, 
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you can bardly fail 0 belt heard with pleaſ ure, if you have 


| nicely informed yourſelf of the ſtrength, fituation and hiſto. 


ry of the firſt, or of the reaſons for and againſt the latter. 

21. It will have the fame effect if when any ſingle perſon 
begins to make a note in the world, you can r. ſome of 
the ſmalleſt accidents in his life or converſation, which, 
though they are too fine for the obſervation of the vulgar, 


give more ſatisfaction to men of ſenſe (as they are the beſt 


openings to a real character) than the recital of his moſt 
glaring actions. I know but one ill conſequence to be fear- 


ed from this method, namely, that coming full charged into 
company, you ſhould reſolve to unload, whether an hand- 


ſome opportunity offers itſelf or no. 

22. The liberal arts, though they may poſſibly have leſs 
effect on our external mein and behavigur, make fo deep an 
impreſſion on the mind, as is very apt it Molly one 
— _ he Sa 
The mathonticia will take little letz ian Sno Mvatio 


in the moſb common diſcourſe, and = ſehool-man is as 


great'a friend to-definitions and byllogiſms: The phyſician 
and divine are often heard to dictate in private companies 
with the ſame authority which they exerciſe over their pa- 
tients and diſciples; while the lawyer is putting caſes, and 
raifing matter for diſputation, out of every thing that occurs, 
23. Though the aſking of queſtions may plead for itſelf 
the ſpecious name of modelty, and a deſire of information, # 
affords little pleaſure to the reſt of the company, who are 
not troubled with the ſame doubts; beſides which, he who 
alles a queſtion would do well to conſider that he bes whol- 
ly it themerey of another before he receives an anſwer. 
24. Nothing is more filly than the pleaſure ſome people 
take in what they call ſpeaking their minds. A man of thus 
make will, ſay a rude thing for the mere pleaſure of ſaying 
it, when an oppoſite bkuviour; full as innocent, might have 


preſerved his friend, or made his fortune. 


It is not nd peflile for a man to form to himſelf as exqui- 
fite a pleaſure i in complying with the humour and ſentiments 
ot others, as of bringing others over to his own; ſince tis 
the certain ſign of a ſuperior genius, that * take and bes 
eome whatever drefs it pleaſes. 

25. Avoid diſputes s as much as pollible, in order to appea 


eaſy and well-bred, in convetfation. You may afſure you 


2 
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lf, rhat;j it requires. more wit, as well as more cd had; 
0 improve than to contradict the notions of another; but 
you are at any time obliged to enter on an argument, 
re yeuft reaſons. with the utmoſt coolueſs aud modeſty, t wo 
ling which: ſcarce ever fail of making an impreſſion on 
he hearers. Beſides, if you are neither dogmatical, nor 
eve, either by yout actions or words, that, you are full ot... 
purtelt, all will the more heartily rejoice at your victory 

uy, ſhould-you be pinched i in your argument, you may wake 
n "a retreat With a very good grace: you were never pol 
7% and are now glad to be better iformM#: 
26. This hath made fone approve the Social ki af” 
mſoning, where, while You 1dcarte affirm any thing, you can 
ardly be caught in ang@bſurdity ; and though: poſlibly you 
ze endeavouring to hpi over another to your opinion, 
mich is faggaly fix u ſeem only to Gehry inen 
om hi 1 1 

27. IForder i | ep that teiöper, wha is 1 difficult, 
xd yet ſo.,necelſi preſerve, you may pleaſe to conſider, 


18 28 
cio i” nothing ein be more unjuſt or ridiculous: than to be an- 
anies y with another becauſe he is not of your opinion. The 


tereſt, education and means by which men attain their 
bowledge, are fo very different, that it is impoſſible they 
buld all think alike; and he has at-lealt as men reaſon to 
angry with you, as you with him. | 
28. Sometimes to keep yourſelf cool, it may be of ſervice 


r pa. 
„ and 
ecurs. 


itſelf 


on, & 


10 are 
e who d you all the biafles of education and intercit your adver-. 
hel- may poſſibly have? But if you contend for the honor of 


tory alone, you may lay down this as an infallible maxim, 
hat you cannot make a more falſe ſtep, or give your anta- 
= a As ee ave FI, than BY falling into a 

mon. . | 
29. When an argument. is over, ka many: weighty r. rea- 
ns does a man recollect, which his heat and W made : 
utterly forget? | 


er. 

eople 
bf i 
ſaying 
ht have 


exqui- 

iments It is yet more abſurd to be angry With a man, becauſe he- 
ace ti © not apprehend the force of your reaſons, or give > weak 
ind be of his own, If you argue for reputation, this makes 


ur victory the eaſier; - he 1s certainly i in all reſpects an ob- 
ft of your pity, rather than anger; and if he cannot com- 
hend what you do, you ought to thank nature for her 


appel 
e Jo 


ac yourſelf fairly, what might have been your opinion, 
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BY whenever you meet with a foot or a knave. 


— 


0 
hea 


/ 
P 
* 


"X57 wh has given you ſo mich the clearer underſtand. 
Ng. 7s; * 14, * 1 25 
30. You may Please to add this conſideration; That among 
your equals no one values your: anger, which only prey | 
upon its maſter; and perhaps you may find it not very con Nuo 
ſiſtent either "with prudence or your eaſe, to prog yourlell vit! 
you 
31. Laftly, if you propoſe to yourſelf the true end of ar Nice 
gument, which is information, it may be a ſeaſonable ch ech 
to your paſtiong for if you ſearch purely after truth, it wil treſe 
be almoſt indifferent to yd where Jap find it. I canno betra 
in this place omit an obſer vation iel I have often made on; 
namely, that nothing procureg a more eſteem and leſFppre 
envy from the whole com pay if he chooſes the par 36. 
of moderator, without engaging di Ely on either tide i in Wy | 
diſpute. = 3177 * 7 3 | '# ome 
32. This gives him the character vhs furniſh, watt 
him an opportunity of ſifting things de Ott: 
his judgment, and ſometimes making na ine 
to each of the contending parties. | 
When you have gained a victory, do not e it too fa ory i is 
it is ſufficient to let the company and your adverſary ſee; © 
is in your power, but that 700 are too generous to ma he — 
uſe of it. le brot 
33. I ſhall only — * that beſides 9 L have here ſaifÞewmg 
there is ſomething which e can never he learnt but in the cow 15 
pany of the polite. The virtues of men are catching as wi 29, 


as their vices, and your own obſervations added to thefe, Mis is 1 
ſoon diſcover what it is that commands attention in ould b. 
man, and makes you tired and Pleated with the Gditcouſ in the 

2 of another. . ie 7 38. 8. 
| E ſpeak 


3 
F urther Remarks taken from Lied y; beter ad ou 


 Fetters to his 8 Fay, 8 
34 Av now given you full and ſufficient mit E 


: tions for making you well-received in tlie he & will 
companies; nothing remains but that I lay hs Wot 39. Ou 
few rules for your conduct in ſuch company. ar [ine to 
on this fubject I have mentioned before; but ſors him f 
ters remain to be mentioned now. | BE. : 935 s 

Talk, then, frequently, but not k together, leſt the 15 
tire che perſons hes are ee to; for NTP eg: 5 


* —_ 
- 
4 s 1 2 7 


* 4 
8 


b well upon a ſubject, as to keep up the attention of their 
bearers for any length of time. 
35. Avoid telling ſtories in, company, ks they are ve- 


k 
) 


\Mtircſome and diſagreeable thanga long tedious narrative; it 


pprobation of your own. ſtory by a laugh, 
36. In relating any thing, 
neu hackneyed exprefſions, ſuch as, ſays he, or, ſays /be. 


F ewa from the ſtory; as in an organ out of tune, one 
ine ſha 


nonfuſe 1 zece ſo as not to be underſtood. 

37. Digreſſions, likewife, ſhould be guarded againſt. A 
fafſÞory is always more agreeable without them. Of this kind 
e 
1a 


r brother bad a horſe that won the feaveep-flakes at the laſt 
dal lv mar bet meeting. —Zounds! | if you don't know him, you 
cow vothing.”? 


Vv 


ou in the midſt of our narrative. 


ed out; conſcious, I e e that their tale is tireſome. 
ty, never do this; if the perſon you. ſpeak to is not as 
ling to hear: your ſtory as Fou are to tell it, you had much 


This . 
De 
u { 
th 


ky will be afraid to liſten to you a ſecond time. 


| that hy ou knoew, I old on ſo '— What's your opinion?“ 


the life; or e they will be . e | 


e 
508 
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7 ſhort indeed, and very applicable to the ſubject you are 
upon ; in this caſe relate them in as few words as poſſible, 
Mrithout the leaft digreſſion, and with ſome apology: as that 
jou hate the telling of ſtories, but the ſhortneſs of it in- 
ticed you. And if your ſtory has any wit in it, be parti- 
whrly careful not to laugh at it yourſelf. Nothing is more 


etrays a goſſipping diſpoſition and great Want of imagina- 
on; and nothing is more ridiculpus than to expreſs an 


keep clear of repetitions; or 
ome people will uſeyheſe. ſo often, as to take off the hear- 


ps ſound the whole time we are playing; and 


* the gentleman I am. telling you of, is the. ſon of Sir Th. 
-, who lives in Harley-fireet z—you muft-know him. 


Or, „Ve was an upright tall old gentleman, 
To wore His own long Bairg don't you recolle&-him?” — All 
+ bis is unneceſſary; is very,:tireſome and provoking, and 
Would be an excuſe for a man's behaviour, if he was to leave 


38. Some people have a trick of holding the perſon they 
e ſpeaking to by the button ox the hand, in order to be 


ter break off in the middle: for if you tire them once 


39. Orhers haye a way of punching the perſon bey are 8 
king to, in the ſide, and at the end of every ſentence, aſk- 
0 him fone queſtions,, as the following: « Want [ right | 
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fav 'Ors, who has given you fo much the clearer under tand. ſo 
ng. SEAS | hea 
30. Fou may leaks to add this Lonke arion Thi among : 
your equals no one values your anger, which only preysſiſſis | 
upon its maſter; and perhaps you may find it not very con epo 
ſiſtent either with prudence or your euſe, to puniſh yourſell wit! 
Whenever you meet with a fool or a knave. you 
31. Laſtly, if you propoſe to yourſelf the true end of arc: 
gument, which is information, it may be a ſeaſonable checkeulz1 
to your paitiong for if you ſearch purely after truth, it wil iſ 
be almoſt indifferent to you where yqu find it. 1 cannot etra 
in this place omit an obſervation wh «0 have often madeſſſ#n; 
namely, that nothing '-procureg a f * more eſteem and le{Mipprc 
envy from the whole company, ion if he chooſes the par 3% 
of moderator, without engaging Un * on either tide in Fey | 


| diſpute. | 5 dome 
32. This gives wer gh character of. 7 furniſaqts att 
him an opportunity of ſifting things to de dt ſhewinWpe f 
his judgment, and ſometimes waking handfgrne complimen onfuſ 
to each of the contending parties. 37. 
Mhen you have gained a victory, do not puſh it too faſory is 
it is ſufficient to let the company and your adverſary fee W's; © 
is in your power, but that you are too generous to mas — 
uſe of it. | lic bro, 
33- I ſhall only add, that beſides what I have here ſaifſÞwn 
there is ſomething which can never be learnt but in the cog » 
pany. of the polite. The virtues of men are catching as wif c- 
as their vices, and your own obſervations added to thele, y lis 1s x 
ſoon diſcover what it is that commands attention in ould b 
man, and makes you tired and enen with the diſcou in thy 
of another, | px” | TIEN 35. 8. 


ge cal 
* Durthe er Remarks taken * Lord Cheſeerfel o ou 
Letters to his Sn. oo Bi 
34. AVING now given you full and ſufficient inſt lter 1 55 
H tions for making you well-received in the he ey will 
companies; nothing remains but that I lay before 1 = 
tew rules for your conduct in ſuch company. Many thi 
on this fubject J have mentioned before; but ſomè few 
ters remain to be mentioned now. 
Talk, then, frequently, but not long together, leſt &: the 17 
tire the perſons you are tpeaking to; for few Perion 2 


hearers for any length of time. 

35. Avoid An g {tories in company, unleſs eye are ve- 
u ort indeed, and very applicable to the ſubject you are 
won ; in this caſe relate them in as few words as poſſible, 


3 


jou hate the telling of ſtories, but the thortneſs of it in- 
Minced you. And if your ſtory has any wit in it, be parti- 
Nearly careful not to laugh at it yourſelf. Nothing is more 
1Mtircfome and diſagreeable than ga long tedious narrative; it 
betrays a goſſipping diſpoſition, and great Want of imagina- 
eon; and nothing is more ridiculous than to exprets an 
probation of your own. ſtory by a laugh. 
ll 30. In relating any thing, keep clear of reparti or 
n ery hackneyed exprefſions. ſch as, ſays he, or, ſays ſbe. 
dome people will uſe eſe ſo often, as to take off the hear- 
rs att On tion from the ſtory; as in an organ out of tune, one 
pipe ſhall? perhaps found the whole time we are playing; and 
nfuſe the Piece" fo as not to be underſtood. 

37. Digreſſions, likewiſe, ſhould be guarded againſt. A 
5 is always more agreeable without them. Of this kind 
Irs /he ' gentleman I am telling you of, is the. ſon of Sir T bo- 
Jas „ who lives in Harley reel: y mufl $now him. 
bus br _ had a horſe that won the ſeeep-ſtakes at the laſt 
Newmarket meeting. —Zounds! if you don't know him, you 
mw uothing.”” Or, © He wes an upright tall old gentleman, 
blo wore His onon long hairs don't you recolle@-bim All 


ould be an excuſe for a man's behaviour, if he was to leave 
o in the midſt of our narrative. 

38. Some people have a trick of holding the 925 they 
e ſpcaking to by the button ox the hand, in order to be 
ard out; conſcious, I ſuppoſe, that their tale is tireſome. 
ay, never do this; if the perion you ſpeak to is not as 
ling to hear your ſtory as you are to tell it, you had much 


ey will be afraid to hſten to you a ſecond time. 

39. Others have a way of punching the perſon they are 
ing to, in the oe Ang at the end of every. ſentence, aſk- 
him ſome queſtions, as the following: « Want I right 
that PP —You know, I told you ſo H hat's your opinion??? 


ons 
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fo wel! upon: a ſubjeR, as to keep up ths attention of their 


without the leaſt digreſſion, and with ſome apology : as that 


is is unneceſſary ;. is very tireſome and provoking, and 


ter "break off in the middle: for if you tire them once 


the Fg or a oy will be N him, or 
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jogging him with their elbow. 
give way to this: it will make your company dreaded. 
40. Long ralkers are frequently apt to fingle out ſone 
unfortunate man preſeat; generally the moſt ſilent one of the 
company, or probably im who fits next them. To this 


man, in a kind of wh: iſper, will they run on for half an hour 


8 | Nothing ean be more nElred. But, if one of 
theſe unmerciful talkers ſhould attack you, if you with ty 
oblige him, I would recommend the hearing with pztience; 
ſeem to do fo at leaſt, for yah could not hurt kim more than 
to leave him in the middle of F his lory, or Aitorer an in- 
pat ience in the courſe of it. | 

41. Inceſſant talkers are very Aifagrecable COmMPanions, 
Nothing can. be more rude than to engroßs the converſation 

to youricls, or to take the words, as it were, out of another 
man's moutu. Every man in com has an equal claim 
to bear k:3-part in the conver lation, and to deprive dim 0 
it is not only unjuſt, but a tacit declarftiop that he cannct 
ſpeak ſo well upon the ſubject as yourſelf: you will there 
fore take it up. And what can be more rude? I wand a 
ſoon forgive a man that ſhould ſtop my month when I . 
gaping, as take my words from me while J was ſpeak 
them, Now, if this he unpardonable, it cannot be leſs { 

42. Lo help cut or Toreſtall the ſlow ſpeaker, as if yo 
alone were rich in expreifions and he were poor. You mij 
Lake it for granted every one is vain enongh to think he d 
talk well, t! Lough he may modeſtly deny it; helping a pe 
fon out, therefore, in his expreſſions, is a correction that w 
Imp the corrector with impudence and ill manners. 
43. Thoſe who contradict others upon all occations, 20 
make every aſſertion a matter of diſpute, betray by this be 
haviour an macquaintance with good- breeding. He ther 
fore who wifes to APPEAT 7 amiable, with thoſe he conver 
with, will be cautious of ſuch expreſſions as theſe, „ Ths 
can't be true, ſir,” „ The affair is as I ſay.” IT hat mu 
be falſe, fir,” If what you fay is true, &c. You m 
as well tell a man he hes at once, as thus indirectly impea 
his veracity. It is equally as rude to be proving every t! 
fling allertion with a bet or a wager. © T']l bet you fifty 
it, and ſo on, Make it then a "conſtant rule, in matters 
no great importance, eee to ſubmit your opini 
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nan the loſs of a friend. | A 1 

44. Giving advice unaſted is another piece of rudeneſs; 
it is, in effect, declaring ourſelves wiſer than thoſe to whom 
we give it; reproaching them with ignorance and inexperi- 
ce. It is a freedom that ought not to be taken with any 
common acquaintance, and yet there are thoſe who will be 
offended, if their advice is not taken. “ Such-a-one,”* they 
by, * is above being adviſed.” He ſcorns to liſten to my 
advice ;7? as if it were not a mark of greater arrogance to 
ewect every one to ſubmit to their opinion than for a man 


hnct:mes to follow his own. 
attention to the perſon who is ſpeaking to you; though 


yourſc}f, Some ill: brẽd people, while others are ſpeaking to 
hem, will, initead of looking at or attending to them, per- 
aps fik their eyes on the ceiling, or fome picture in the 
dom, look out of the window, play with a dog, their watch 
lain, or their cane, or probably pick their nails or their no- 
& Nothing betrays a more trifling mind than this; nor 
n any thing be a greater affront to the perſon ſpeaking ; 
being la tacit declaration, that what he is ſaying is not 
Forth your attention. Confider with yourſelf how you 
ould like ſuch treatment, and, I am perſuaded, you will 
erer ſhew it to others. 4 8 | 
"WF 46. Surlineſs or moroſenefs is incompatible alſo with po- 
teneſs. Such as, ſhould any one ſay “he was deſired to 
relent Mr. ſuch-a-one's reſpects to you,“ to reply, What 
e devil have I to do with his reſpects ?“ - My Lord 
quired after you lately, and aſked how you did,“ to an- 
if he withes to know, let him come and feel my pulſe,” 
the like. A good deal of this often is affected; but 
ether affected or natural, it is always offenſive. A man of 
is tamp will occaſionly be laughed at as an oddity ; but 
the end will be deſpiſed. DE 


. 1 ſhould ſuppoſe it unneceſſary to adviſe you to a- 
£4 pt your converſation to the company you are in. You 
15 buld not ſurely ſtart the ſame ſubject, and diſcourſe of it 


officer, a clergyman, a philoſopher, and a woman? no: 
"ur good ſenſe will undoubtedly teach you to be ſerious 


WY. : 


o that of others; for a victory of this kind often coſts a 


45. There is nothing ſo unpardonably rude, as a ſeeming 


Fou may meet with itz in others, by all means, avoid it 


the ſame manner, with the old and with the young, with 


— 
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with the ſerious, gay with the gay, and to trifle with the g. 


triflers. ne. | of 
- 43. There are certain expreſſions which are exceeding; MM ... 
rude, and yet there are people of liberal education that 500 
ſometimes uſe them; as “ you don't underſtand me fir.” M ;, 
& At is not ſo.? © You miſtake.” <© You know nothins 1 
of the matter, &c.“ Is it not better to ſay ? 1 believe 

do not expreſs myſelf fo as to be underſtood.” „Let n * 
conſider it again, whether we take it right or not.” It i; "my 
much more polite and amiable to make fome excuſe for aff hen 
nother, even in caſes where he might juſtly be blamed, and ir 
to repreſent the miſteke as common to both, rather than 7 

charge him with inſenſibility or incomprehenſion.“ hy 


4). If any one ſhould have promiſed you any thing and ha 
net have fulſilled that promiſe, it wopld be very unpolite to M 
tell him, he has forfeited his word; er if the ſame Person 7 ; 
ould have difſappointed you, upon any occaſion, would i a 
not be better to ar, d you were probably ſo much engaged, ö 
that you forgot my affair ;“ or, 4 perhaps it flipped you Ig 
memory;“ rather than, “you thought no more about it, e 
or © you pay very little regard to your word.” For e The 
preſſions of this Kind leave a ſting behind them. They af. me 
a kind of provocation and affront, and very often Wing 0 dil 
laſting quarrels. | 5 | | 
50. Be careful not to appear dark and myſterions, MW. 11 
you ſhould be thought ſuſpicious ; than which, their ca... 4 
not be a more unamiable character. If your appear myie Gar 
rious aud reſerved, others will be truly ſo with you; and 56 
in this caſe, there is an end to improvement, for you vi people 
gather no information. Be reſerved but never ſeem fo. Wy... 
51. There is a fault extremely common with ſome peo 10 his 
ple, which I would have you avoid. When their opmoy, the 
is aſked upon any ſubject, they will give it with ſo appar they © 
a diffidence and timidity, that one cannot, without the u Nr 
moſt pain, liſten to them; eſpecially if they are known to , 1 
men of univerſal knowledge. © Your Lord{hip will pardo hould 
me, ſays one of this temp, if I ſhould not be able to ſpeaſoſe his 

to the calc in hand, ſo well as it might be wiſhed.” —< I hanies. 
venture to ſpear of this matter, to the beſt of my poor ab 57. 
Eties and dulneſs of apprehenſion.“ “ I fear I ſhall expo bany, v 
myſelf, bat in obedience to your Lordſhip's commands“ quently 
and while they are making theſe apologies, they intermu 

the buſineſs and tire the company. | 
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52. Always look people in the face when you ſpeak to 
them, otherwiſe you will be thought conſcious of ſome guilt; 
belides, you loſe the opportunity of reading their counte- 
nances 3 from wir you will much better learn the impreſ- 

WH fon your diſcourſe mi kes upon them, than you can poſibly 
do from their words; for words are at the will of every one, 
bat the countenance is frequently involuntary. 
| 53. If, in ſpeaking to a perſon, you are not heard, and 
WT hould be detircd to repeat what you ſaid, do not raife your 
WM voice in the repetition, leſt you ſhould be 1&ought angry, on 
„being obliged to repeat what you had ſaid before: it was 
probably owing to the hearer's inattention. | 
ny c4. One word only, as to ſwearing. Thoſe who addict 
themſelves to it, and interlard their diſcourſe with oatis, 

dan never be conſidered as gentlemen ; they are generally 
people of low education, and are unwelcome in what is call- 
ed good company. It is a vice that has not temptation to 
u plead, but is, in every reſpect, as vulgar as it is wicked. _ 
0 55, Never accuſtom yourſelf to feandal, nor liſten to it; 
Ui for though it may gratify the malevolence of ſome people, 
ine times out of ten it is attended with great diſadvantages. 
"MW The very perſon you tell it to will, on reflection, entertain 
"iz mean opinion of you, and it will often bring you into a ve- 
y diſagreeable ſituation. And as there would be no evil- 
* ſpeakers, if there were no evil-hearers; it is in ſcandal as in 
"WM robbery ; the receiver is as bad as the thief, Beſides it will 
kad people to ſhun your company, fuppoſing that you would 
peak ill of them to the next acquaintance you meet. 
"MM 56. Carefully avoid talking either of your own or other 
people's domeſtic concerns. By doing the one you will be 
thought vain ; by entering into the other, you will be con- 
idercd as officious. Talking of yourſelf is an impertingnce 
to the company; your affairs are r.othing to them; beſides, 
they cannot be kept too fecret. - And as to the affairs of o- 
thers, what are they to you ? In talking of matters that no' 

y concern you, you are liable to commit blunders, and, 
hould you touch any one in a ſore part, you may poſſibly 
loſe his eſteem. Let your converſation then in mixed com- 
panes always be general. | 

57. Jokes, bon-mots or the little pleaſantries of one com- 
pany, will not often bear to be told in another; they are fre- 
quently local, and take their riſe from gertain cireumſtances, 
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and of courſe your ſtory may not be underſtood, or want 
_ explaining ; and, if after you have prefaced it with I 
will tell you a good thing,“ the ſting ſhould not be imme. 
_ diately perceived, you will appear exceedingly. ridiculous, 
and with you had not told it. Never then repeat in one 
place what you hear 1n another. | | 

58. In moſt debates, take up the favorable fide of the 
queſtion 3, however, let me caution you againſt being cla. 
morous, that is, never maintain an argument with heat, tho 
you know yourſi lf right; but offer your ſentiments modeſt- 
ly and coolly, and, if this does not prevail give it up, and 
try to change the ſubject by ſaying ſomething. to this ef. 
fect ; I find we ſhall hardly convince one another, neither 
is there any neceſſity to attempt it; ſo let us talk of ſome. 
mac clic?” . . 5 

59. Not that I would have you give up your opinion al- 
ways; no, aſſert your own ſentiments, and oppoſe thgſe of 
others when wrong, but let your manner and voice be gentle 
and engaging, and yet no ways affected. If you contradict, 
do it with, I may be wrong, but. won't be poſitive, but I 
really thin. I ſhould rather ſuppoſe -I, I mey be permiuted to 
Hay and cloſe your diſpute with good humor, to ſhew you 
are neither diſpleaſed yourſelf nor meant to diſpleaſe the per- 
ſon you diſpute with. : 

6o. Acquaint yourſelf with the character and ſituation 
of the company you go into, before you give a looſe to your 
tongue ; for ſhould you enlarge on ſome virtue, which any 
one prefent may notoriouſly want; or ſhould you condemn 
tome vice, which any of the company may be particularly 
addicted to, they will be apt to think your reflections point- 
ed and perſonal, and you will be ſure to give offence. This 
conſideration will naturally lead you, not to ſuppoſe things 
faid ig general to be levelled at you. 55 

64, Low- bred people, when they happen occaſionally to 
be 1 good company, imagine themſelves to be the ſubject 
of every ſeparate converſation. If any part of the compa- 
ny whiſpers, it is about them; if they laugh, it is at them; 
and if any thing is ſaid which they do not comprehend, they 
immediately ſuppoſe it is meant of them. This miſtake 15 
admirably ridiculed in one of our celebrated comedics, © / 
am ſure, ſays Scrub, they wwere talking of me, for they laughed 
conſumediy. | | 


again 
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62. Now, a well-bred perſon never thinks himſelf diſe- 
teemed by the company, or laughed at, unleſs their reflec- 
tions are ſo groſs, that he cannot be ſuppoſed to miſtake 
'W them, and his honor obliges him to reſent it in a proper 
"MW manner ; however, be aſſured, gentlemen never laugh at or 

ridicule one another, unleſs they are 1n joke, or on a footing 
Jof the greateſt intimacy. If fuch a thing ſhould happen 
once M an age, from ſome pert coxcomb, or ſome flippant 
MW woman, it is better not to ſeem to know it, than make the 
leaſt reply. 0 5 | 
63. It is a piece of politeneſs not to interrupt a perſon in 
a tory, whether you have heard it before or not. Nay, if a 
well bred man is aſked whether he has heard it, he will an- 
wer no, and let the perſon go on, though he knows it al- 
ready. Some are fond of telling a ſtory, becauſe they think 


| they tell it well, others pride themſelves in being the firſt 
TW teller of it, and others are pleated at being thought entruſt- 
ed with it. Now, all theſe perſons you would diſappoint 


by antwering yes, and, as I have told you before, as the 
/ greateſt proof of politeneſs is to make every body happy 
% about you, I would never deprive a perſon of any ſecret la- 
i tisfaction of this ſort, when I could gratify him by a mi- 
mite's M | LT 
64. Be not aſhamed of aſking queſtions, if ſuch queltions 
lead to information; always accompany them with ſome ex- 
ar cuſe, and you never will be reckoned impertinent. But, 
Y Webrupt queſtions, without ſome apology, by all means avoid, 
"Wi they imply deſign.” There is a way of fiſhing for facts, 
chick, if done judiciouſſy, will anſwer every purpoſe, ſuch 
x taking things you wiſh co know for granted; this will 
perhaps lead ſome officious perſon to ſet you right.“ So 
gain, by ſay ing you have heard ſo and ſo, and ſometimes 
eming to know more than you do, you will often get at 
to Wnformation, which you would loſe by direct queſtions, as 
theſe would put people upon their guard, and frequently 
defeat the very end you aim at. | 5 
65. Make it a rule never to reflect on any body of peo- 
ple, for by this means you will create a number of enemies. 
There are good and bad of all profeſſions, lawyers, ſoldiers, 
arlons or citizens. They are all men, ſubject to the ſame 
pallions, differing only in their manner according to the way 
Wy have been bred up in. 1 this reaſon, it is un- 
| ö | 
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juſt as well as indiſcreet to attack them as a corps colleQive. 
ly. Many a young man has thought himſelf extremely cle. 
ver in abuling the clergy. What are the clergy more than 
other men ? Can you ſuppoſe a black gown can make any 
alteration in his nature? Fie, fie; think ſeriouſly, and Ian t 
convinced you will never do it. 1. 
66. But above all, let no example, no faſhion, 1 no witti- } 
ciſm, no fooliſh defire of ariſing above what knaves call pre. ei 
judices, tempt you to excule, extenuate or ridicule the leati m 
breach of morality, but upon every occaſion ſhew the great. hi 
| eſt abhorrence of ſuch proceedings, and hold virtue and re 
ligion i in the higheſt veneration. | th 
It is a great piece of ill- manners to interrupt any one et) 
while ſpeaking, by ſpeaking yourſelf, or calling oft the at un. 
tention of the company to any foreign matter. But thi : 
every child knows. thi 
| . The laſt thing I mall mention is that of concealing vir! 
your learning, except on particular occations. Reſerve thi ſet, 
for learned men, and let them rather extort it from yo was 
than you be too willing to diſplay it. Hence you will b pin 
thought modeſt, and to have more knowledge than you re 
ally have. Never ſcem wiſer or more learned than the com 
pany you are in. He who affects to ſhow his learning vi 
be frequently queſtioned : and if found ſuperficial, will b 
fheered at; if otherwiſe, he will be deemed a pedant. Re 


A. a 
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al merit wall always ſhew itſelf, and nothing can leſſen it ii atten 
the opinion of the world, but a man's exhibiting it himſelſi there 
For God's ſake, WR all theſe things ſeriouſly in youll ver +: 
mind, before you go abroad into life. Recollect the ob of th 
ſervatiors you have yourſelf occaſionally made upon mel faithf 
and ihings, compare them with my inftructions, and aFFeerns 
wiſely and A ec as they ſhall teach you. come, 
> x Your « 
Heave 

Entrance upon the world. we th, 


URINO was a young man brought up to a reput 
ble trade; the term of his apprenticeſhip was almo 
exp.red, and he was contriving how he might venture mb 


Ameri 
heir 7 


beſe f 


the world with ſafety, and purſue buſineſs with innocen@f divir 
and ſucceſs. 2. V 
2. Among his near kindred, 3 was one, a gent\Mill val 


man of conſiderable character in the ſacred profeſſion; al 


6 e your 
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after he had conſulted with his father, who was a merchant 
of great eſteem and experience, he alſo thought fit to ſeek 
aword of advice from the divine. 

3. Serenus had ſuch a reſpect for his young kinſman, 
that he ſet ts thought at work on the ſubje&, and with 
ſome tender expreſſions, which melted the youth into tears, 
he put into his hand a paper of his belt counſels. Curino 
entered upon bulineſs, purfaed his employment with uncom- 
mon advantage, and under the bleſſing of heav en, advanced 
himſelf to a conſiderable eſtate. 

4. He lived with honor in the world, and gave a luflre to 
the religion which he profeſſed ; and after a long life of pi- 
ety and uſefulneſs, he died with a ſacred compoſure of ſoul, 
under the influences of the chriſtian hope. 

Some of his neighbours wondered at his felicity in 
this wor Id, joined with ſo much innocence, and ſuch ſevere 
virtue 3 but after his death this paper was found in his clo- 
ſet, which was drawn up by his kinſman in holy orders, and 
was ſuppoſed to have a large ſhare iu puny his hap- 


pineſs. 


Advice 10 a 1 Man. 
" PRESUME you deſire to be happy here and hereaf- | 
ter; you know there are a thouſand difficulties which 1 
attend this purſuit : ſome of them perhaps you foreſee, but F 
there are multitudes which you could never think of. Ne- | 


rer traft therefore to your own underſtanding in the things 

of this world, where you can have the advice of a wife and 

aithful friend; nor dare venture the more important con- 

cerns of your foul, and your eternal intereſt in the world to 

come, upon the mere light of nature, and the dictates of 
your own reaſon ; fince the word of God, and the advice of 

Hea: ven, lies in your hands. Vain and thouchtleſs indeed 

are thoſe children of pride, who chuſe to dern heathens in 

America; who live upon the mere religion of nature and | 
heir own ſtock, when they have been trained up among all | 
beſe ſuperior advantages of Chriſtianity, and the blefſings \ 
i divine revelation and grace! 

2. Whatſoever your circumſtances may be in this world, 

ll value your bible as your beſt treaſure 5 and ela 
ug your employment here, Rall look upon religion as your 


put 
lmo 
int 
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beſt buſineſs. & Your bible contains eternal life in it, and all 


the riches of the upper world; and religion is the only way 
to become the poſſeſſor of them. 

3: To direct your carriage towards God, converſe parti- 
cularly with the book of Pſalms : David was a man of {in- 
cere and eminent. devotion. To behave aright among men, 
acquaint yourſelf with the whole book of Proverbs : Solo- 
mon was a 'man of large experience and wiſdom. And to 
perfect your directions in both theſe, read the Goſpels and 
Epiſtles ; you will find the beſt of rules and the beſt of ex- 
amples there, and thoſe more unimeciately ſuited to the 
_ Chriſtian life. 

4. As a man, maintain ſtrict temperance 20 ſobriety, 
by a wiſe government of your appetites and paſſions ; as a 
neighbour, influence and engage all around you to be your 
friends, by a temper and carriage made up of prudence and 
\ goodneſs ; and let the poor have a certain ſhare in all your 

yearly profits; as a trader, keep that golden ſentence of our 
Saviour's ever before you. Whatſoever you © would that 
men ſhould do unto you, do you alſo unto them.“ 

5. While you make the precepts of ſcripture the conſtant 
rule of your duty, you may with courage reſt upon the pro- 
miſes of ſcripture as the ſprings of your encouragement ; all 
divine aſſiſtances and divine recompences are contained in 
them. The ſpirit of light and grace is promiſed to afliſ 
them that aſt it. Heaven and glory are promiſed to re- 
ward the faithful and the obedient. 

6. In every affair of life, begin with "OP conſult him 
in every thing that concerns you; view him as the autho 
of all your bleſſings, and all your hopes, as your beſt friend 
and your eternal portion, Meditate oa him in this view 
with a continual renewal of your truft in him, and a daily 
ſurrender of yourſelf to him, till you feel that you love hi 
moſt intirely, that you ſerve him with fincere delight, anc 
that you cannot live a day without God in the world. 

7. You know yourſelt to be a man, an indigent creatu 
and a ſinner, and you profeſs to be a Chriſtian, a diſciplec 
the bleſſed Jeſus, but never think you know Chriſt or you 
felt as you ought till you find a daily need of him for rig 
teouſneſs and "Rrength, for pardon nd ſanctification; ant 


let him be your coultant introducer to the great God, tha 
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he fit upon a throne of grace. Remember his own words, 
John xiv. 6. No man cometh to thee but by me.“ 

8. Make prayer a pleaſure, and not a taſk, and then you 
will vot forget nor omit it. If ever you have lived in a 
praying ſamily, never let it be your fault if you do not live 
in one always. Believe that day, that hour, or thoſe mi- 
nutes to be waſted and loſt, which any worldly pretences 
would tempt you to fave out of the public wor ſhip of the 
church, the certain and conſtant duties of the clofet, or any 
necetary ſervices for God and godlineſs ; beware leſt a blaft 
attend it, and not a bleſſing. If God had not reſerved one 
day in ſeven to himſelf, J fear religion would have been loſt 
out of the world; and every day of the week is expoſed to 
a curſe which has no morning religion. 


9. See that you watch and labour, as well as pray; dih- 


WW gence and dependence muſt be united in the practice of eve- 


y Chriftian. It is the ſame wiſe man acquaints us, that 


de band of the diligent, and the bleſſing of the Lord, join 

together to make us rich, Prov. x. 4, 22. Rich in the 
treaſures of body or mind, of time or eternity. | 

It is your duty indeed, under g ſenſe of your own weak- 


tels, to pray daily againſt fin : but if you would effectually 


us opportunity, ſet a double guard whereſoever you feel or 
upect an enemy at hand. The world without, and the 
tart within, have ſo much flattery and deceit in them, that 
e muſt keep a ſharp eye upon both, leſt we are trapt in 
niſchief between them. 

10. Honor, profit, and pleaſure, have been ſometimes 
en aled the world's Trinity, they are its three chief idols; each 
{them is ſufficient to draw a ſoul off from God, and ruin 


linuations, if you would be innocent or happy. 

Remember that the honor which comes from God, the 
proba tion of Heaven, and of your own conſcience, are in- 
ltdly more valuable than alli the eſteem or applauſe of 
u. Dare not venture one ſtep out of the road of Hea- 


n for fear of being laughed at for walking ſtrictly in it; 


atu 
U le 0 
vo 


; a dell not your hopes of heavenly treaſures, nor any king 
, the | delongs to your eternal intereſt, for any of the advan- 


woid it, you mult alſo avoid temptation, and every dangers 


forever. Beware of them therefore and of all their ſubtle | 


rig 8 poor religion that canact ſtand againſt a jeſt. - 
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tages of the preſent life; : What ſhall it profit a man to 
gain the whole world and loſe his own ſoul.“ | 

Remember alſo the words of the wiſe man, „He that 
loreth pleaſure ſhall be a poor man; be that indulges 
himſelf in “wine and oil,“ that is, in drinking, i in fealting, 
and in ſenſual gratific ations, * ſhall not be rich.” It is one | 
of St. PauPs characters of a molt degenerate age, when 
&© men become lovers of pleaſure more than lovers of God.“ 
And that „ fleſhly luſts war againſt the ſoul,” is St. Peter's 
caveat to the Chriitians of his time. 

11. Preſerve your conſeienee always ſoft and ble 71 
but one fin force its way iato that tender part of the ſoul, 

and dwell eaſy there, t the road i is paved for a thouſand ini- 
quities. 

And take heed chat under any ſcruple, ie or tempta- 
tion whatſoever, you never let any reaſonings ſatisfy your 
conſcience, which will not be a ſufficient anſwer or apolo- 
gy to the great Judge at the laſt day. 

12. Keep this thought. ever in your mind: It is a world 
of vanity and vexation in which you hve; the flatteries and 
promiſes of it are vain and deceitful; prepare therefore to 
meet diſappointments. Many of its occurrences are teazing 
and vexatious. In every ruffling ſtorm without, poſſeſs you 


. 


ſpirit in patience, and let all be calm and ſerene within. alter! 
Clouds and tempeſts are only found in the lower ſktes; the = 
e re 


Heavens above are ever bright and clear. Let your heart and 
hope dwell much in theſe ſerene regions; live as a ftrangenſÞ s. 
here on earth, but as a citizen of heaven, if you will maintai 1 

＋ 


a ſoul at Fo | Ar 
(3. Since in many things we offend all, and there is no . 
a day paſſes which is perfectly free from fin, let repentan © * 


towards God, and faith in our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, be you 
daily work. A frequent renewal of theſe exerciſes whic 
make a Chriſtian at firſt, will be a conſtant evidence of yo 
ſincere Chriſtianity, and give you peace in life and hope! 
We. 

14. Ever carry about, with you ſuch a juſt ſenſe of t 
- uncertainty of every thing in this life, and of life itſelf, 
to put nothing off till to-morrow, which you ean conve 
ently do to- day. Dilatory perſons are frequently expol 
to ſurpriſe and hurry 3 in every thing that belongs to tnen 
the time is come and they are eee Let the co 
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cerns of your ſoul and your ſhop, your trade and your reli- 
gion, lie always in ſuch order, as far as pollible, that death, 
at a ſhort warning, may be no occation of a diſquieting tu- 


2 bitter repentance in a dying hour. Farewell. . 

Phronimus, a conſiderable Eaſt-land merchant, happene 

upon a copy of theſe advices, about the time he permitted 
his on to commence a partnerſhip with him in his trade: 
he tranſcribed them with his own hand, and made a preſent 
of them to the youth, together with the articles of partner- 
yp. Here, young man, ſaid he, is a paper of more worth 
than theſe articles. Read. it over once a month, till it is 
wrought in your very foul and temper. Walk by thefe 
mes and I can truit ray eſtate in your hands. Copy out 
theſe counſels in your life, and you will make me and your- 


kif caſy and happy. 


arb on of Mirza; exhibiting a Picture of Hu- 
* | , man Life. . | 
. N the fifth day of the moon, which, according to 

(} the cuſtom of my forefathers, I always keep holy, 


wtions, aſcended the high hills of Bagdat, in order to paſs 


wind contemplation on the vanity of human life; and paſſ- 


ſhadow, and life a dream. | = 

2. Whilſt I was thus muſing, T-caſt-my eyes towards the 
mmit of a rock that was not far from me, where I diſco- 
red one in the habit of a ſhepherd, with a little muſical 


to his lips, and began to play upon it. The ſound of it 
s exceeding ſweet, and wrought into a vayiety of tunes 
a were inexpreſſibly melodious, and altogether different 
Wm any thing I ever heard: they put me in mind of thoſe 
wvenly airs that are played to the departed ſouls of good 
upon their firſt arrival in Paradiſe, to wear out the im- 
tlicons of the laſt agonies, and qualify them for the plea- 
es of that happy place. My heart melted away in ſecret 


ures, 


mult ia your ſpirit, and that you may eſcape the anguiſh of 


ater having waſhed myſelf, and offered up my morning de- 


e reſt of the day in meditation and prayer. As I was | 
pring myſelf on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a pro- 


re . 
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7 from one thought to ancther, ſurely, ſaid I, man is but 
b — 


Iircment in his hand. As I looked upon him he applied 
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3. I had often been told that the rock before me was the 
haunt of a genius; and that ſeveral had been entertained 
with that muſic, who had paſſed by it, but never heard that 
the muſician had before made himſelf viſible. When he had 
raiſed my thoughts by thoſe tranſporting airs which he play. 
ed, to taſte the pleaſures of his converſation, as I losked up- 
on him like one aſtoniſhed, he beckoned to me, and by the 
waving of his hand directed me to approach the piace where 
ne ſat. | : ; 
4. I drew near with that reverence which is due to a ſu- 
perior nature; and as my heart was entirely ſubdued by 
the captivating ſtrains I had heard, I fell down at his fect 
and wept. The genius ſmiled on me with a look of com- 
paſſion and affability that familiarized him to my. imagina- 
tion, and at once diſp-led all the fears and apprehenſions 
with which I approached him. He lifted me from the 
ground, and taking me by the hand, Mirza, ſaid he, I have 
heard thee in thy ſoliloquies: follow me. | 

5. He then led me to the higheſt pinnacle of the rock, 

and placing me on the top. of it, caſt thy eyes eaſt ward, ſaid 
he, and tell me what thou ſceſt. I fee, ſaid I, a huge val 
ley, and a prodigious tide of water rolling through it. The 
valley that thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is the vale of miſery, and the 
tide of water that thou ſeeſt is part of the great tide of 
„ 4 a ; JOE | 

6. What is the reaſon, ſaid I, that the tide I fee riſes on 
of a thick miſt at one end, and again loſes itſelf in a thick 
miſt at the other? What thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is that portio 
of eternity which is called time, meaſured out by the ſun 
and reaching from the beginning of the world to its con 

ſummation. Exanine now, ſaid he, this ſea that is bound 
ed with darkneſs at both ends, and tell me what thou d 
covereſt in it. I fee a bridge, {aid I, ſtanding in the midſt 0 
the tide. The bridge thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is human life 
conſider it attentively. —— 

7. Upon a more leiſurely ſurvey of it, I found that it co 
ſited of threeſcore and ten entire arches, with ſeveral broke 
arches, which, added to thoſe that were entire, made upt 
number about a hundred. ,As I was counting the arche 

the genius told me that this bridge conſiſted at firſt of 


thouſand arches; but that a great flood ſwept away the re 


and left the bridge in the ruinous condition I now beheld! 
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but tell me further, ſaid he, what thou diſcovere om it. 


cond ranging on eas *h end of it. | 

8. Es F looked more attentively, I ſaw ſeveral of the 
paliengers dropping through the bridge, into the great tide 
that Gowed u mderncath its and upon forthe er examination, 
perceived there were 1naumer: ble trap- doors that lay 
conccaled in the bridge, which the paſſengers no ſooner 
trod on_ but they fell throu, gh them into the tide, and 


tiappeared. Theſe hidden pit- Tals were iet very thick at 


he entrance of the bridge, fo that throngs of people no 
loner broke through the cloud, but many of them fell into 
mem. They grew 1 towards the middle, but multi- 
plied ol Jay cloſer together towards the end of the arches 
fat were entire. e 8 
e 9. There were indeed fome perſons, but their number was 
e ery imall, that continued a kind of bobs march on the 
broken arches, but fell through one after another, bang 
„Nite tired aud ſpent with ſo long a walk. 
lo. J paſled ſome time in the "contemplation of this won- 


fefented, My heart was filled with a deep melancholy to 
: ſeveral dropping unexpectedly in the midſt of mirth and 
ly, and catching at every thing that ſtood by them to 


18 in a thoughtful poſture, and in the midit of a ſpecula- 
tumbled and fell out- of ſight. Multitudes were very 


{ danced before them; but aften when they thought 


I emlelves within the reach of them, their footing failed and 
a Wn they ſunk. g : 
St: In this confuſion of objects, I obſer ved ſome with; 


nitars in their hands, and others with urinals, who ran to 
d fro upon the bridge, thruſting teveral perſons on trap- 
Is wiich did not ſeem to lie in their way, and which they 
lt have elcaped had they not been thus forced upon 
n. 

12, The genius ſeeing me indulge my -ſelf in this melan- 
ily proſpect, told me I had dwelt long enough on it: 
ethine eyes off the bridge, ſays he, and tell me if thou. 
any thing thou doſt not comprehend. Upon looking 
What W laid 1, thoſe CO We of birds that as 

* 


ee mcd of fp -ople paſſing over it, fa:d I, and a black 


krful ſtructure, and the great variety of objects which it. 


re thenſelves. Some were looking up towards the hea- 


1 in the purſuit of bubbles, that glittered in their eyes: 
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perpetually hovering about the bridge, and ſettling upon it 
from time to time? I fee vultures, harpies, ravens, cormo- 
rants, and among many other feathered creatures ſeveral lit- ; 
tle winged boys, that perch i in great numbers upon the mid- i 
dle KEY 8. eie ſaid the genius, are envy, avarice, ſuper. 


SY cw nn. 


be 

wr 'on, deſpair, love, with the like cares and — that in. v 
feſt human life. th 
12. 1 here fetched a deep ſigh Alas, ſaid I, man was 5 

1 


made in vain ! how is he given away to miſery os mortali- 
ty! torturcd in life, and ſwallowed up in death! The ge 
mus being moved with compaſſion towards me, bid me quit: 


o uncorat: erte ble a prope ct. Look no more, ſaid he, o 
man in the firſt ſtage of his exiſtence, in his ſetting out fo 


. . 3 
eter py ; but caſt thine eye on that thick miſt into which; 
the tide bears the teveral generations of mortals that fall in At! 

0 it. | that 
14. I directed my ight as I was ordered, and (W hethę ont! 

or no the g 0d Col nius ſtren gthened it with any ſurernatura 16 
force, or diſmpated] part of the miſt that was before too thie ar, 
for the eve to penetr ate) I faw the valley open irg at ten n 
farther end, and ſpreading forth into an immenſe occan, ti b lor 
had a huge rock of adamant running through the midſt Mache. 


it, and dividing it intotwo equal parts. The clouds ſtill rettung! 
on one half = it, infemuch that I could diſcover noth ing 1 Gazi 
it; but the other appeared to me a vaſt ocean planted wi 
innumerate lands, that were covered with fruits and flo 3 
ers; and SORT with a thouſand little ſhining ſcas th /H 
ran amoug them. 

15. I could fee perſons 41 in glorious habits vi 
garlands upon their heads, paſting among the trees, hig. 
down by the fides of fountains, or reſting on beds of fo) 4 
ers: and could | hear a confuſed harmony of ingn ng buerc!. 0; 
falling waters, human voices, and mufical inſtrumeig tue 
Gladne 1 in me at the en of ſo deli; 4 tfu ery fic 
ſcene. I wiibed for the wings of an eagle, that I might bon by : 
away to thoſe happy ſeats ? but the” EO mius told me, ties, ane 
was no paſſage to them, except through the gates of dee Diva 

hat 1 e pening every moment pon the bridge. * Oe 

16. The fans, ſuid he that lie fo freſh and green oled to 
fore thee, aud w = which the whole face of the ocean Wer. 
pears ſpotted as far as thou canſt fee, are more in num red the 
en the ſand on the ſea ft ore; there are myriads of illa 


en 


Cal « 


num 


11 


pehind thoſe which thou here diſcovereſt, reaching further 
than thine eye, or even thine imagination can e it elf. 
Theſe are the manſions of good men after death, who, accor- 
ding to the degre a: d kinds of virtue in which they excel- 
led, are diftrib: tel nmong theſe ſeveral lands, which a- 
bound with pleaſures of- lifereat kinds, and degrees, ſuitable 
to the reliſhes and perfe ctions of thoſe who are ſettled in 
them; every iſland is a Paradiſe accommodated to its reſpec- 
tive inhabits nts. | 

7. Are not theſe, O Mirza, habitations worth contend- 
ing! for? Does life appear miſerable, that gives thee opportu- 
nities of earning fach a reward ? Is death to he feared that 
ill convey thee to ſo happy an exiltence ? Think not man 
was made in vain, who has ſuch an eternity reſerved for him. 
Igazed with inexpreſſible pleaſure on theſe happy iſlands. 
At length, ſaid I, ſhew me now, I beſeech thee, the ſecrets 
that lie hid under thoſe dark clouds, which cover the ocean 
on the other fide of the rock of adamant. 

18. The genius making me no anſwer, I turned about to 
addreſs myſelf to him a ſecond time, but I found that he had 
ft me; I then turned again to the viſion which I had been 
b long contemplating : but inſtead of the rolling tide, the 
rehed bridge, and the happy iſlands, I ſaw nothing but the 


bug hollow valley of Bagdat, with oxen, ſheep, and camels 
grazing * the ſides of it. | N 


UDES not is of Happineſs: : the Story of 


gr of Bajra. 


Ink Es, No, 99. 
A 8 Ortogrul of Baſra was one day wande ering along 


the ſtreets of Bagdat, muſing on the varieties of 


erchandize which the thops offered to his view, and obſerv- 
g tHe different occupations which huſied the multitudes on 
50 ſide, he was awakened from the tranquility, of medita- 
on by a crowd that obſtructed his paſſage. He raiſed his 
res, and ſaw the chief Viſier, who, having returned from 
de Divan, was entering his palace. | : 
2. Ortogrul mingled with the attendants, and being fps 
led to have ſome petition for the Viſier, was permitted to 
iter, He ſurveyed the ſpaciouſneſs of the apartments, ad- 


red the w alls hag: with 1 n y. and gg foors co- 5 
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vered with ſilken carpets, and deſpiſed the ſimple neatneſs cf 


his own little habitation,” 

3. Surely, ſaid he to himſelf, this palace is the ſeat 4 
happineſs, where pleaſure ſucceeds to pleaſure, os diſcon. i ;5 
tent and ſorrow can have no admiſſion, Whatever nature 4 
has provided for the delight of ſenſe, is here {pread forth to 1 
be cnjoxed. What can mortals hope or imagise which the 


cre 

maſter of this palace has not obtained? 'Fhe diſhes of | 
WM ci! 

luxury cover his table, the voice of harmony lulls 1 in N ne 


his bowers; he breathes the fr agrance of the groves of 
va, a and Heeps von the down of the cygnets of Ga: iges. 


. gru 

He pen ks, and his mandate is oheyed 3 he wifnes, and 113 * 
wilh ie Fratified! a nom hie ſecs obey him, and ail w nem W 
5 be ars fatter him. . 
4. How different, Ortogrul, is thy . . art 1 


doomed to the perpetual torments of unſatisfied defire. and. 
who haſt no amuſement in thy power that can withhold thee 415 ; 
from thy own reflections ! They tell thee that thou a , 
wiſe, but what does wiſdom avail with poverty ? None will 
Natter the poor, and the wiſe have very little power of flat 


ed 2 
hic! 


. 1 . cui b 
tering themſelves. That man is ſurely the moſt wretched o J 
| — 8 4 2 wo; 0 
the ſons of wretchednefs, who lives with his ew faults and Pee 
tollies alwavs before him, and who has none to reconcile him oo 
to himſelf by praiſe and veneration. I have long ſfonght con bes 
tent and have not found i it; I will from this moment endes he 
vour to be rich. : for 
5. Full of his new reſolution. he ſhut himſelf in his cham 8 
ber for ſix months to deliberate how he thould grow rich 
: yan le fou; 
he ſometimes propoſed to offer himſelf as a counſellor to ont 
; ; A h 
of the kings of India, and ſometimes refolved to dig for da: wi 
monds in the mines of Golconda. One day, after fongl. I 
hours paſſed 1 in violent fluctuation of opinion, ſleep in ſenſibl eſs 


ſeized him in his chair; he dreamed that he was ranging 
defart country in Conn of ſome one that might teach hi 
to grow rich ; and as he ſtood on the top of a hill ſlade 
with cypreſs, in doubt whither to direct his ſteps, his fathe 
5 on a ſudden ſtanding before him. 

6. Ortogrul, ſaid the old man, I know thy perplexity 
litten to thy father; turn thine eye on the oppoſite moulnce of 
tain, Ortogrul looked, and ſaw a torrent tumbling do on + 
the rocks, roaring with the noiſe of thunder, and ſcatter: "Wit ſuc 
its foam on the impending woods, Now, ſaid his father, ver; 0 
| ut ther 
ofs, te 


ady t 


2 


bs 
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53 G looked, and eſpied'a little wall; out of which 
ſued a ſmall rivulet. Tell me, now, ſaid his father, doſt 
thou wiſh for a ſudden affluence, that may pour upon thee 
like the mountain torrent, or for a {low and gradual en- 
creaſe reſembling the rill gliding from the well? Let me be 
quickly rich, ſaid Ortogr ul ; let the golden itream be quick 
and violent. 

3. Look round thee, ſaid his father, once again. Orto- 


grul looked, and perceived the channel of the torrent dry 
and duity ; but following the rivulet from the well, he tra- 
ced it to a wide lake, which the ſupply, ſlow and conſtant, - 


kept always full, He waked and determined to grow rich 
by lent profit and perlevering induſtry, 

9. Having ſold his patrimony, he engaged in merchan- 
Giſe, and in twenty years purchaſed lands on which he raiſ- 
ed a houſe equal in ſumptuouſneſs to that of the Viſier, to 


which he invited all the miniſters of pleaſure, expecting to 


aioy all the felicity which he had imagined riches able to 
ford. Leiſure ſoon made him weary of himſelf, and he 
bnged to be perſuaded that he was great and happy. He 
ms courteous and liberal; he gave all that approached him 


lopes of pleaſing him, nd all who ſhould pleaſe him hopes 
f being rewarded. Every art of praiſe was tried, and eve 


ſource of adulatory fiction was exhauſted. 


10. Ortogrul heard his flatterers without delight, beciuls: 


te found himſelf unable to believe them. His own heart 
od him its frailties. His own underitanding reproached 
im with his faults. How long, ſaid he, with a deep figh, 
are I been laboring in vain to amaſs wealth which at laſt is 
leſs ! Let no man hereafter wiſh to be rich, who is al- 
ady too wile to be flattered. | 


—_ CEE Hy 


Of the Scriptures, as the Rule of Life. 


8 yougadvance in years and underſtanding I hope 
you will be able to examine for yourſelf the evi- 

ace of the Chriſtian religion, and that you will be convin- 
d on rational grounds, of its divine authority. At pre- 
it ſuch enquiries would demand more itudy, and greater 
ers of reaſoning, than your age admits of, Tt is your 
nt therefore, till you are capable of under ſtanding the 
ofs, to believe your 2 and teachers, that the A, 
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ſcriptures are writings inſpired by God, containing a true 
hiſtory of facts, in which we are deeply concerned—a true 
recital of the laws given by God to Moſes, and of the pre-. 
cepts of our bleſſed Lord and Saviour, delivered from his 
own month to his diſciples, and repeated and enlarged upon WM a 
in the edifying epiſtles of his Apoltles--who were men cho- MW ( 
ſen from amongſt thoſe who had the advantage of conver. d 
ting with out Lord, to bear witneſs of his miracles and re- 
furrection—and who, after this aſcenſion, were aſſiſted and 
inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt. . | 
22. This ſacred volume muſt be the rule of your life. In 
it you will find all truths neceſſary to be believed ; and plain 
and eaſy direQious for the practice of every duty. Your 
bible then mult be your chief ſtudy and delight: but, as it 
contains many various kinds of writing, ſome parts obſcure ex! 
and difficult of interpretation, others plain and intelligible the 
to the meaneſt capacity, I would ghiefly recommend to you wh. 
frequent peruſal, ſuch parts of the ſacred writings as are tim, 
moſt adapted to your underſtanding, and molt necellary for | 
your inſtruction. f 
3. Our Saviour's precepts were ſpoken to the common « 
people amongſt the Jews; and were therefore given in IM kno: 
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manner eaſy to be underſtood, and equally ſtriking and in tent. 
ſtructive to the learned and unlearned; for the moſt ig n 8, 
rant may comprehend them, whilit tne wiſeſt mult be charn pond 
ed and awed by the beautiful and majeſtic ſimplicity wit cut : 
which they are expreſſed, Of the ſame kind are the Tt m: 
Commandments, del'v rd by God to Moſes; which, as the uttli' 
were deſigned for univerſal laws, are worded in the molt co pray 
ciſe and imple manner, yet with a majeſty which command 

our utmoſt reverence, 

4. I think you will receive great pleaſure, as well as 9. 


provement, from the hiſtorical books of the Old Teftamen | 
provided you read them as an hiſtory, is a regular courl die, ar 
and keep the thread of it in your mind as you go 10. 
know of none, true or fictitious, that is equally wonder! to us, 
intereſting, and affecting; or that is told in 4% ſhort AH ser! 
finple a manner as this, which is of all hikories the molt; Norah! 
thentic. 2 „ , t. 
F. I ſhall give you ſome brief directions, concerning Kenda. 
method and courſe I with you to purſue, iu reading the Hf Can, 
Scriptures. May you be enabled to make the beit uſe Feat de 


— * 
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this moſt precious gift of God—this facred treaſure of 
knowledge ! May you read the Bible, not as a taſk, nor as 
the dall employment of that day only in which you are for- 
bidden more lively entertainments, but, with a ſincere and 
Wl zcdent defire of inſtruction ; with that love and delight in 
MW God's word, which the holy Pſalmiſt fo pathetically felt and 
. Wl G-(cribed, and which is the natural conſequence of loving 
- WW God and virtue. 
d 6. Though I ſpeak this of the Bible in general, I would 
not be underſtood to mean, that every part of the volume is 
ni equally intereſting. I have already ſaid, that it conſiſts of 
in! various matter, and various kinds of n which muſt be 
ur read with different views and ſentiments. 
it 7. The having ſoine general notion of what you are to. 
reſi] £:p<X from each book, may poſſibly help you to underſtand 
de them. I hall treat you as if you were perfectly new to the 
ul whole ; for ſo I with you to conſider yuurſelf ; becauſe the 
ar "P and manner in which children uſually read the Bible, 
for are very ill calculated to make them reali 7 acquainted with 
It; and too many] people who have read it thus, without un- 
10 derltanding 1 K in; their youth, ſat'sfy themſelves that they 
no enough of it, and never after -wards ſtudy it with at-' 
in tention when they come to a maturer age. 
no 8. If the feelings of your heart hilt you read, correſ- 
rn pond with thoſe of mine winlft 1 rite, 1 4h: I not be with- 
xt cut rhe advantage of your partial ation, to give weight 
Tego my advice; for, believe me, my heart and eyes overflow 
the th tenderneſs, when I tell you how warm and earneſt my 
coll prayers are for your happinels here and kercatter, 
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waiverſe : the creation of the world, and of man: The de- 
plorable fall of man, from his firſt ſtate of excellence and 
bis, to the diſtreſſed condition in which we ſee all his de- 
ſcendants continue: — The ſentence of death pronounced on 
Adam, and ona! his race — with the reviving promile of 
Wat Celivergnge, which has Ance deen wr Fought for us by our 


** | Of Genejts. 

«ills T NOW proceed to give you ſome ſhort ſketches of ; 
men the matter contained in the different books cf the Bi- - 38 
Hur ble, and of the courſe in which they ought to be read. i. 
0 10. The firſt book, Geneſis, contains the molt grand, and 9 
er 0 Us, the moſt intereſting 5 that ever happened i in the "1 


Raw * 
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the boſom of an only child; but, if the Almighty arm 
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bleſſed Saviour: — The account of the early ſtate of the If i: 
world Of the unverſal deluge :—The divifion of mankind 

into different nations and languages: — The ſtory of Abra- Ne 
ham, the founder of the Jewiſh people; whoſe unſhaken I t: 


faith and obedience, under the ſevereſt trial human nature b. 


could ſuſtain, obtained ſuch favor in the ſight of God, that MW ©: 


he vouchfafed to ftile him his friend, and promiſed to make MW © 


of his poſterity a great nation; and that in his ſeed—that I be 


is in one of his deſoendants—all the kingdoms of the earth e. 


ſhould be bleſſed : this you will eafily ſee, refers to the Meſ. . 


fiah, who was to be the bleſſing and deliverance of all nati- ¶ fee 


ons. | | 5 | 3 ren 

11. It is amazing that the Jews, poſſeſſing this prophe- on, 
cy among many others, ſhould have been ſo blinded by pre- tha 
judice, as to have expected from this great perſonage, only ext. 


a temporal deliverance of their own nation from the ſubjecti- I 


on to which they were reduced under the Romans: it is N becc 


equally amazing, that ſome Chriſtians ſhould, even now, con- bare 


fine the bleſſed effects of his appearance upon earth, to this i the t 
or that particular ſe& or profeſſion, when he is fo clearly 
and emphatically deſcribed as the Saviour of the whole ther 


world. | | | | | mite: 
12. The ſtory of Abraham's proceeding to ſacrifice his Wznd | 
only ſon; at the command of God, is affecting in the higheſt It E, 
degree, and ſets forth a pattern of unlimited refignation, that 
every one ought to imitate in thoſe trials of obedience un- 

der temptation, or of acquieſcence under afflicting diſpen- 1 
ſations, which fall to their lot: of this we may be aſſured, 
that our trials will be always proportioned to the powers af from 
forded us: if we have not Abraham's ſtrengt h of mind, nei- teceiv 
ther ſhall we be called upon to lift the bloody knife againſt of ſay 


heir 
vere 
primit 
and hi 
ade | 
Ind the 


ſhould be lifted up againſt him, we mult be ready to reſigu 
him, and all we hold dear, to the divine will. | 

13. This ation of Abraham has been cenſured by ſome 
who do not attend to the diſtinction between obedience to à 
ſpecial command, and the deteitably cruel ſacrifices of the 
Heathens, who ſometimes voluntarily, and without any dt 


” . on "By 
vine injunctions, offered up their own children, under the Wilder 
notion of appeaſing the anger of their Gods. An abſoluteFount; 


command from God himſelf—as in the cafe of Abraham 
entirely alters the moral nature of the action; fince. he, and 


h : 
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he only hin a perfect right over the lives of his creatures, and 


may appoint whom he will, either angel or man to be his 
inft rument of deſtruction. 

14. That it was really the voice of God ww ich pronoun- 
ced the command, and not a deluſion, might be made cer- 
tain to Abraham's mind, by means we do not comprehend, 


but which we know to be within the power of him who 


made our fouls as well as our bodies, and who can controul 
2d direct every faculty of the human mind: and we-may 
e be afſur red, that if he was pleaſed to reveal himſelf fo mira - 
culou! Ny, he would not leave a poſſibility of doubting whe- 
er it was a real or an imaginary revelation : thus the ſacri- 
be of Abraham appears to be clear of all ſuperſtition, and 
remains the nobleſt inſtance of religious faith and ſubmiſſi- 
on, that was ever given by a mere man : we cannot wonder 
that the bleſſings beſtowed on him for it, ſhould have been 
extended to his poſterit y. 

15. This book procceds with the hiſtory of Iſaac, wich 
becomes very intereſting to us, from the touching ſcene I 
have mentioned—and, ſtill more fo, if we conſider him as 
the type of our Saviour: it recounts his marriage with Re- 
becca—the birth and hiſtory of his two ſons, Jacob, the fa- 
ther of the twelve tribes, and Eſau, the father of the Edo- 
nites or Idumeans the exquiſitely affecting ſtory of Joſeph. 


and his brethren—and of his tranſplanting the Ifraelites in- 


to Egypt, who there multiplied to a great nation. 
| Of Exodus, 


16, TIN Exodus, you read of a ſeries of 3 wrought 

by the Almighty to reſcue the oppreſſed Ifraelites 
from the cruel tyranny of the Egyptians, who having firſt 
received them as gueſts, by degrees reduced them to a | ſtate 
of ſlavery. By the moſt peculiar merczes and exertions in 


heir favor, God prepared his choſon people to receive, with 


reverent and obedient hearts, the ſolemn reſtitution of thoſe 
primitive laws, which probably he had revealed to Adam 
ard his immediate deſcendants ; or which, at leaſt, he had 
ade known by the dictates of conſcience, but which, time 
- 8 degeneracy of mankind, had much obſcured. 
. This important revelation was made to them in the 
Alcraefs of Sinah : there, aſſembled before the burning 
bountain, ſurrounded 5 with blackneſs, and darkneſs, and 
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excellent promiſes, which were afterwards ; offered to mankind 


univerſal obligation, were ſuper- added by the miniſtration of 


trous nations, by whom they were furrounded—or, to be the 
civil law by which the community Was to be governed. 


one day raiſe up to his people. 


tempeſt,” they heard the awful voice of God pronounce the 
eternal law, impreſſing it on their hearts, with circum{tanc- 
es of terror, but withoat thoſe encouragements and thoſe 


by Jeſus Chriſt. Thus were the great laws of morality re- 
ſtored to the Jews, and through them tranſmitted to other il | 


nations; and by that means a great reſtraint was oppoſed to 


the torrent of vice and _ which began to prevail over . 
the world. | F 
18. To thoſe moral precepts, ch are of perpetual and 


Moſes, many peculiar inſtitutions wiſely adapted to different I 3 
ends—either, to fix the memory of thoſe paſt deliverances, I ;: 


which were figurative of a future and far | coped ſalvation— * 


to place inviolable barriers between the Jews and the idola- the 


19. To conduct this ſeries of events, and to eſtabliſh theſe 
laws with his people, God raiſed up that great prophet Mo- Ty. 
ſes, whoſe faith and piety enabled him to undertake and ex-i 
ecute the moſt arduous enterpriſes, and to purſue, with un- 

abated zeal, the welfare of his countrymen ; even in the + 
hour of Jeatli, this generous ardor {till prevailed ; his alt... 

moments were employed in fervent prayers for their proſpe- blict 
rity, and, in rapturous gratitude, for the glimpſe vouchſafed I *2”: 


him of a Suriowr; far greater than himſelf, when God would R Ye 
ve 


20. Thus did Moſes, by the excellency of bis faith, obtai1 oe | 

a glorious pre-eminence among the ſaints and prophets i "au 

heaven; while on earth he will be forever revered as the fir] 
of thoſe benefactors to mankind, whoſe labours for the pub 

he good have endeared their memory to all ages. 5 

Wi inf 

4 Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. Nidblat 


21. HE next book is Leviticus, which contains littl . th. 
be ſides the laws for the peculiar ritual obſerv ance ail o. 
of the Jews, and therefore affords no great inſtruction tou the Je 


now; you may paſs it over entirely—and for the fame rea 25. 
ton you may omit the firſt eight chapters of Numbers. Thc | 


reſt of Numbers is chiefly a continuation of the . hiſtory F#ccord 
with ſome ritual laws. ity ſu 


22. In Deuteronomy, Moſes makes a recapitylation d pared 
gen an 
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the foregoing biltory, with al exhortations to the peo- 
"y faithfully to worſhip and obey that God who had work- 
d ſuch amazing wonders for them: he promiſes them the 
| nobleſt temporal bleſſings if they prove obedient, and adds 
he moſt awful and ſtriking denunciations againſt them, if 
rey rebel, or forſake the true God. 
Y 23..T have before obſerved, that the ſanctions of the Mo- 
WO faic law, were temporal rewards and puniſhments ; thoſe of 
the New Teſtament are eternal. Theſe laſt, as they are ſo 
d infinitely more forcible than the firft, were reſerves for the 
lac, belt gift to mankind—and were revealed by the Meſſi- 
it ak, in the fulleſt and cleareſt manner. Moſes in this book 
”" krects the method in which the Iſraelites were to deal with 
the {even nations, whom they were appointed to puniſh for 


a- their profligacy and idolatry, and whole land they were to 


he poſſeſs, when they had driven out the old inhabitants. He 


gives them excellent laws, civil as well as religious, which 


ele were after the ftandir Z municipal laws of that people. 
lo- This book concludes with Moſes's ſong and death. 

ex. | | Of Fofhua. 

24. HE book of Joſhua contains the conqueſts of the 


1 Iſraelites over the ſeven nations, and their eſta- 
bliſhment in the promiſed land, — Their treatment of theſe 


bed conquered r nations mult appear to you very cruel and unjuſt, 
ld if you conſider it as their own act, unauthoriſed by a poſi- 


tire command: bur they had the moſt abſolute injunctions, 


not to ſpare theſe corrupt people“ to make no covenant 
with them, nor ſhew mercy to them, buf utterly to deſtroy 
them: and the reaſon is given“ leſt they ſhould turn 


us inſtruments in the hand of the Lord, to punith thoſe whoſe 
Rolatry and wickedneſs had deferred brought ceftrudtion 
on them: this example, therefore, cannot be "plea aded in be- 
baif of cruelty, or bring any imputation on the character of 
tie Jews. 

25. With regard to other cities, which did not belong to 


«cording to the common law of arms at that time. If the 
ty ſubmitted, it beeame tributary, and the people were 


bea and children Tay cd. 
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the Iſraelites from following che Lord, that they might ſerve 
other Gods. The children of Iſrael are to be conſidered 


heſe ſeven nations, they were directed to deal with them 


parcd ; if it reſiſted, the men were to be ſlain, but the wo- 
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| ing to their own merits. 


books of Samuel, and thoſe of Kings: nothing can he more 


tribes revolted from his ſon Rehobokm, and became a ſepa 
rate kingdom, you will find ſome difficulty in underitanding 


— 
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26. Yet, though the crime if cruelty cannot be juſthy laid . 
to their char ge on this occaſion, you will obſerve in the ch 
courſe of their hiſtory, many things recorded of them very v 
different from what you would expect from the choſen peo- th 
ple of God, if you ſuppoſed them ſelected on account of to 


their own merit; their national character was by no means Ba 


amiable; and we are repeatedly told, that they were no: tin 
_ choſen for their ſuperior righteouſneſs “ for they were a Wu | 
fiff-necked people, and provoked the Lord with their re- 


bellions from the day they left Egypt.“ —< You have been 
rebellious againi the Lord (ſays Moles) from the day that 30. 
J knew you.” — And he vehemently exhorts them, not to | 
fatter themſelves that their ſacceſs was, in any e, ow- 


27. They were appointed to be the ſcourge of other na- 
tions, whoſe crimes rendered them fit objects of divine chat proc 
tiſement. For the ſake of rizhtcou: Abraham, their ſound. Wd. 
er, and perhaps for many other wiſe reaſons, undiſcovered 
to us, they were ſelected from a world over-run with idola- 
try, to preſerve vpnn earth the pure worſhip of the one only 


God, and to be honored with the birth of the Meſſiah aapt 


amongſt them. For this end, they were precluded, by di- the 
vine command: from mixing with any other people, and de- 
fended, by a great number of peculiar rites and obſervances, 


from falling Ant the corrupt worftup practiſed by their 11 l. 
1 a 
Fudpes, Samuel, and Kings. ok 

28. © i 25 book of Judges, in which you will find the 32 
affecting ſtories of Sampſon and Jeptha, carries 3 


on the hiſtory from the death of Joſhua, about two hundred 
and fifty years; bat the facts are not told in the tis it 
which they happened, which makes ſome confuſion ; and it IN« 
will be neceflary to G the marginal dates and notes, as 


er, as 
well as the index, in order to get any clear idea of the ſuc · I. In 
ceſſion of events during that period. 34.1 


29. The hiſtory then proceeds regularly through the two 


intereſting and entertaining g than the reigns of Saul, David 
and Solomon: but, after the death of 1 when ten 


diſtinctly the hiſtories of the two Kingdoms of Liract and 


3 
- 


— 
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ſudah, which are blended together, and by the likeneſs of 
he names, and other particulars, will be apt to confound 
vour mind, without great attention to the different threads 
thus carried on together: the index here will be of great uſe 
to you. The ſecond book of Kings conciudes with the 
Babyloniſh captivity, 588 years before Chriſt—till which 


time the kingdom of Judah had deſcended uninterruptedly 


in the line of David. a 
Of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Eſther. 
1 HE firſt book of Chronicles begins with a genea- 
logy from Adam, through all the tribes of Iſrael 
and Judah; and the remainder is the ſame hiſtory which is 
contained in the books of Kings, with little or no variation, 
til the ſeparation of the ten tribes. From that period it 
proceeds with the hiſtory bf the kingdom of Judah alone, 
and gives therefore a more regular and clear aecount of the 


affairs of Judah, than the book of Kings. You may pals 


. Wer che firft book of Chronicles, and the nine firft chapters 
ly the ſecond book: but, by all means, read the remaining 
10 hapters, as they will give you more clear and diſtinct ideas 
d. Wi the hiftory of Judah, than that you read in the ſecond 


ook of Kings. The ſecond of Chronicles ends, like'the 
cond of Kings, with the Babyloniſn captivity. 


31. You muſt purine the hiſtory in the book of Ezra, 
hich gives the account of the return of ſome of the Jews 


the edict of Cyrus, and of the rebuilding the Lord's | 


emple. 5 | - 

32. Nehemiah carries on the hiſtory for about 12 years, 
ei ben he himſelf was governor of Jeruſalem, with authority 
drec rebuild the walls, cc. | | 

33- The ſtory of Eſther is prior in time to that of Ezra 


7, as it happened during the ſeventy years captivity, and 
i kind of epiſode, it may be read in its on place. 
34. This is the laſt of the canonical books that is properly 
orical; and I would therefore adviſe, that you paſs over 
at follows, till you have continued the hiſtory through 
W-Pocrypual books. 

HE ſtory, of, Job is probably very ancient, though 
1 that ig point upon Which learned men have dif- 
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I Nehemiah; as you will ſee by the marginal dates; how- 
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| preme Being of in; zuſtice. Elihu attempts to arbitrate th 
| matter, by alledging the impoſſibility that fo frail and] Jay 


| ference the three friends had drawn from the ſufferings ( 


in the fight of God but all have een to repent 0 


— 


ite. 
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fered, It is dated, however, 1520 years beſore Ohrid: [ 
olicre it is uncertain by whom it was written: many 
parts of it are obſcure, but it is well worth ſtudying, fer the 
extreme beauty of the poetry, ard ſor the noble and lublime 


. 


2780 ion it contains. . 


26. The ſubject of the diſpute between Job and his pre: 
ended Friends, ſeems to * whether the Providence bf Cod 
q: ſtributes t the rewards and puniſhments of this life, in exact; 


proportion to the merit or demerit of cach individual. His 1 

antagoniſts doppelte that it does; and ther: eiore infer 55 k 

Job's uncommon calamities, that CG notwithſte ndi ng his app be 
rent righieouſveſs, be was in reslity a a grievous unn er: the 

aggravate tits Tappoed g © nt; Ey the'i INLDU tation 0% Epo ſur 

crify, and call upon him to confify it, and to acRuN “ 

the juſtice of his puniſſ. ment. Ng | if | 
SETS Fo Job aſſerts his ewn innocence and virtue fn the mol din 
pathetic manner, yet does not preſume to accuſe the 8 ad. 

er 


rant a creature as man ſhould comprehend the ways of ti 
Almighty, and therefore condemns the unjult and crucl i 


Job. He allo blames Job tor the preſumption of acqui 
ting himſelf of all iniquity, fince the beſt men are not pu 


and he adviles kim to make this uſe of his afflictions. 
38. At lat, by a bold figure of poetry, the Supreme! 
ing limfelf is introduced, ſpeaking from the whirlwind, a 
Bencing them all by the moſt ſublime di e, of bis 0 
zo wer, magnificence, and wiſdom, and of the comp Arat 


* 
* 
inttlencis and ignorance of men. — This indeed is the 0 ld oc 
. 
concluſion of the Des which could be drawn, at a Toe: 
an e 


when life aud immortality were not yet brought to 18 
à future retribution | 1s the only ſatisſactory lolution ol 
dr gcuity arifing from the ſufferings of good. peaple? " 


| 


| 07 the. Halb, i | 
39 N EXT follow the Pſalms,” Kieti. "which! For-ea 


be too e if you have any taltc, © 
for pbetry or:dev otion, they will be: ür delight, kb 
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better than that uſed in the common prayer-hook, and will 
olten give you the ſenſe, when the other is oblcure.. In thie, 
5 Well as in allother pants, of the ſcripture, . you muſt be 


cereful always to contult the margin, which gives you the 
corrections made fince the laſt tranflation, and it is generally 
neſerable to the words of the text. 

40. I would wiſh you to ſcle& ſome of the Pſalms that 
vicaſe you beſt, and get them by heart; or, at icalt, make 
rourſelf maſter of the I + contained in ag : Dy 
Delany's life of David, will ſhew you the occaſions on which 


{eral of them were compoled, which add much to their 


Da 

„eets of David's 55 you will greatly euhauce your plea- 
50 ſore in them. 

„. Never did the ſp!: it of true picty breathe more firong- 


"Wi; than in theſe divine ſongs; which bei ing added to a rich 
rem of poetry, makes them more captivat; ug to my heart 
md imagination, than any thiag I ever read. You will con- 
iter how. great diſadvantages any poem mull {ſuſtain Fry; 

eng rendered literally into proſe, and then imagine lions 
beautiful theſe muſt be in the original, May you be enabled 
by reading them frequently, to trans uſe into your own breaſt 
bat holy flame which inſpircd the writer To delight in 
e Lord, and in his hes like the Pſalmiſt, to rejoice in him 
Mays; and to think “ one day in his courts better than a 
doufand 1. But may you eſcape the heart- piercing ſorrow 
ſuch repentance as that of David by avoiding fing which 
mbled this unhappy king to the duit—and which coſt 


4, in ſuch bitter MIR; as it is impoſſible to read of without 
eng moved. 
ara 42. Not all the led ſures of the moſt proſperous Inners, 


bp counterbalance che hundreth part of thoſe ſenſations 
ribed in h penetential Pſalns, and which muſt be the 
tion of every. man, who has fullen from a religious {tate 
fact icrimes, when once he recovers a ſenſe of religion 
* and la brought to a real hatred of fin: however” 
able ſuch repaytance may be to the ſafety and happi- 
k or the ſoul after death, it is a ſtate of ſuch exquiſite ſut⸗ 
nz here, that one cannot de enough ſurpriſed at the fol- 

of thoſe who indulge fin, with the hope 0 eng! to make 
ir peace with God by repentances. 


beauty and propriety ; and by comparing them with the e- 
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43. Happy are they who preſerve their innocence unſulli— 
ed by any great or wilful crimes, and who have only the 
common failings of humanity to repent of; theſe are ſuffici- 

ently mortifying to a heart deeply ſmitten with the love of 
virtue, and with the defire of perfection. EE 

44. Lher2 are many very ſtriking prophecies of the Meſ. WM; 
ſiah in theſe divine fongs, particularly in Pfalm xxii. Suck MW; 
may be found ſcattered up and down almoſt throughout the ) 
Old Teſtament. To bear teitimony to him, is the great and Wi: 

ultimate end for which the ſpirit of prophecy was beſtowed In. 
on the facred writers but, this will appear more plainly te 
to you wn you eater on the ſtudy of prophecy, which MW |: 


| 


you are now much too young to undertake. | in 
Of the Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, Solomon's Song, the A 
| Prophecies, and Apocrypha. _ k 


45. HE Proverbs and Ecclefiaſtes are rich ſtores of. 
| wiſdom ; from which I with you to adopt ſuchMti- 
maxims as may be of infinite uſe, both to your temporal and be. 
eternal intereſt. But, detached ſentences are a kind of 4: 
reading not proper to be continued long at a time; a fe. ee. 
of them, well choſen and digeſted, will do you much mori: 
ſervice, than to read half a dozen chapters together; in tht! 
reſpect, they are directly oppoſite to the hiſtorical book-F 50. 
which, if not reac in continuation, can hardly be underſtood fttes 
or retained to any purpoſe. oY | bur a 
46. The Song of Solomon is a fine poem, but its myſtical} 
reference to religion lies too deep for a common underitandi reac 
ing: if you read it therefore, it will be rather as matter Mu a. 
curioſity than of ediſication. . _—_ 2: 
47. Next follow the Prophecies ; which, though high, 


; > . . ; c a . 1 / S 
deſerving the greateſt attention and ſtudy, I think you ha Fo 
\ , 


better omit for ſome years, and then read them with a goc 
expoſition, as they are much too difficult for you to unde -! 
ſtand without aſliſtance. Dr. Newton on the prophect V 
will help you much, whenever you undertake this {ud 


| - which you ſhould by all means do when your underſtand ul ma 
* is ripe enoagh ; becauſe one of the main proofs of our ou 
4 gion reſts on the teſtimony of the prophecies; and they , ho. 
i very frequently quoted, and referred to, in the Nw 1 cad q 
A ment: beſides, the ſublimity of the language and ſentimengeahng 
bf through all the diſadvantages of antiquity and trauſlatiq rds þ; 
il br us 


If PE in very many pallages, ſtrike every perſon of taſte; 
and the excellent moral and religious precepts found in them 
muſt be uſeful to all. 

43. Though I have ſpoken of theſe books in the order 
in which they ſtand, J repeat, that they are not to be read 
in that order :—but that the thread of the hiſtory is to be 
puſaed, from Nehemiah to the firſt book of the Maccabees, 
Win the Apocrypha ; taking care to obſerve the chronology 


 Wcecu! arly, by referring to the Index, which ſupplies the de- 


tricncies of this hiſtory from Joſephus's Antiquities of the 
hes. The firit of Maccabees carries on the ſtory till with- 

n195 years of our Lord's circumcifion : The ſecond book 
„dhe lame narrative, written by a different hand, and does 
wt bring the hiſtory ſo forward as the firſt; ſo that, it may 
be entirely omitted, unleſs you have the curioſity to read 
of: particulars of the heroic conſtancy of the Jews, under 
ch the tortures inflict ed by their heathen conquerors, with a few 
ner things not mentioned in the firſt book. 


49. You muſt then connect the hiſtory by the help of the 


kppened in the ſtate of the Jews, from this time till the 
5 1 05 the Meſſiah, 

50. The other books of the Apceryplia though not ad- 
itted as of ſacred authority, have many things w well worth 
wr attention; particularly the admirable book called Ec- 
eſalticus, hd the book of Wiſdom. But, in the courſe. 
freeing which I adviſe, theſe mult be omitted till after 
u have gone through the Goſpels and Acts, that you may 
kt loſe the hiſtorical thread. 

Si New Te/tament, which is conſtaiitly to be 
referred to as the Rule and Direction of our mo- 
ral Conduct. 

l, E come now to that part of ns which 
is the molt important of all, and which you 
it make your conſtant {tudy, not only till you are 
broughly acquainted with it, bat all your: life long ; be- 
be, how often ſoever repeated, it is impoſſible to read the 
and death of our bleſſed Saviour, without renewing and 
realing in our hearts that love and reverence, and gratitude 
werds him, which is fo juſtly due for all he did and ſulter- 


r us! Every word that ſell from his lips is more e prect- 
5 2 2 
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ous than all the treaſtres of the earth; for his © are the 
words of eternal life !” They muſt therefore be laid up in 


your heart, and conſtantly referred to, on all occaſions, as 


the rule and direction of all your actions; particularly thobe 
very comprehenſive moral precepts he has gractouily iel 
with us, which can never fail to direct us aright, if tairly 

and honeſtly applied: ſuch as, © whatſoever ye would thy 
men ſhould do unto you, even ſo do unto them. —'F here is 
no occalion, great or ſmall, on which you may not ſafely 
apply chis rule for the direction of your conduct: and, whill 
vour heart honeſtly adheres to it, you can never be. guilty of 


52. Thetwo great commandments which contain thi 
ſummary of our duty to God aud man, are no Tels eafily re 


hearts—* To love the Lord our God, with all our hearts 


with all our minds, with all our ſtrength ; and our neighb | 
(or fellow-ereat ure) as ourſelves.” . Love worketh no MW 7 
to his neighbor.” Therefore, if you have true benevolcacÞ } 
you will never do z any thing i iujurious to nduviduals, or (MF t 
ſociety. t 
53. Now, all crimes whatever, are (in their. epinoter co !:: 
ſequences at leaſt, if not Immediately and apparently) wil ic 
rious to the ſocicty i in which we live. It is impoffible 0 
love God without defiring to pleaſe him, and, as far as 
are able, to reſemble him ; therefore the bow of God mill to 
9 
fre 


lead to every virtue in the higheſt degree; and, we may 
ſure we do not truly love him, if we content ourſelves vi he 
avoiding flagrant fins, and do not ſtrive in good carneſt, gi. 
reach the greateſt degree of perfection we are capable W k 
'Fhus do thoſe few words direct us to the higheſt Chril bo: 
virtue. Indeed, the whole tenor of the Goſpel is to offerſÞ — 
every help, direction, and motive, that can enable us to mil 
tain that degree of PHI on which depends our etc] Al 


good. 01 
Y the Examp! e ſet by our Saviour, and his Ch fam 
. uſe 


54. \ N * HAT an example 1 is ſet before us in our Bl 5 


| Maſter ! how 1s his whole life, from ea the 
e dedicated to the purſuits of true wiſdom, and to 
practice of the molt exalted virtue ! When you ſee him 


— 


an Engliſh Teacher s Elan. 1 


twelve years of age, in the temple amongſt the doctor Ry 


ing them, and alking them queſtions on the ſubject. of reh- 
gion, and aſtoniſhing them all with his underſtanding and 


aulwers you will ſay, perhaps“ Well might the Son of 
od, even at thoſe years, be far.wifer-than the aged; but, 
can a mortal child emulate fuch heavenly wiſdom ? Can ſuch | 


a pattern be propoſed to my imitation ?—yes certainly; 


remEmber that he has bequeathed to you this heavenly wiſ- 


dom as far as concerns your own good. He has left you 
ſuch declarations of his will, and of the conſequences of your 
actions, as you are even now, fully able to underſtand, if you 


weill but attend to them. If then you will imitate his zeal 


for knowledge, if you will delight in gaining information 
and Improv cement, you may even now become 64 wile to 
ſalvat ion.“ | 

55. Unmoved by the pi raiſe he acquired a theſe 
learned men. you ſee him meckly return to the ſubſection of 
a child, under thoſe who appeared to be his parents, tho? 
he was in realty their Lord : you fee him return to live with 
them, to work for them, and to be the j joy and ſolace of 
their lives; till the time came, when he was to enter on the 


{rene of public action, for which his heavenly father had 


leut him from his own right land, to inke ng him the form 
of a poor carpenter's fon. 

56. What a leſſon of humility i 13 72 and. of ca 
to parents! When having received the glorious teſtimony 
from heaven, of his being the beloved Son of the Moſt High, 
he enters on his public miniftry ; what an example does he 
give us, of the moſt extenſive and conftant benevolence !— 

h ware all his hours ſpent in doing good to the fouls and 
bodies of men !—not the meaneſt ſinner is below his notice: 
to reclaim and ſave them, he condeſcends to converie fa- 
miliarly with the moſt corrupt as well as the mote abject. 
All his miracles .are. wrought to benefit mankind ; not one 
to puniſh and afflict them. Inſtead of uſing that almighty 
pores which accompanied him, to the purpoſe of exalting 
limfelf, and treading down his enemies, he makes no other 


| ule of it than to heal and to ſave. = 
57. When you come to read of his ſufferings and death, 


the 1 ignominy and reproach, the forrow of mind, torment 


of body, which he ſubmitted to when you conlider, that 


it was all tor our lakes —< that- ** his ſtri RR we are heal- 


and fimple narrations of the Evangeliſts. 
. unmoved by it, can be fcarcely human; but the EMOOns 
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ed”—and by his death we are raiſed from deſtruction to e. 


verlaſting life what can I fay that can add any thing to the 


ſenſations you muſt then fect? No power of language can 


make the fcene more touching than it appears in the plain 
The heart that is 


of tenderneſs and compunction, which almoſt every one feels 

in reading this account, will be of no avail, unlels applicd 
to the true end—unlefs it inſpires you with'a {incere and 
warm affection towards your bleſſed Lord with a ſirm re- 


ſolut ion to obey his commands ;---to be Ins faithful diſciple 


and ever renounce and abhor thoſe fins, which brought 
munkind under divine condemnation, and from which we 
have been redeemed at ſo dear a rate. 

58. Remember that the title of Chriſtian, or rr 
of Chriſt, implies a more than ordinary degree of holineſs 
and goodneſs. As our motives to virtue are itronger than 

thole which are afforded to the reſt of mankind, our guilt 
will be proportionably greater if we depart from it. 

9. Our Saviour appears to have had three great purpo- 
ſes in deſcending from his glory, and dwelling among lt men, 


'The firit, to teach them true vir tuę, both by his exz ample | 


and precepts : the ſecond, to give them the molt forcible 
motives to the practice of it, by 66 bringing life and 1mmor- 


tal! my to light: ” by the wing them the certainty of a reſur- 


rection and judgment, and the abſolute neceſſity of obed:- 
ence to God's laws, The third, to ſacrifice himſelf for us, 
to obtain by his death the remiſſion of our fins upon our re- 
pentance and reformation, and the power of beſtowing on 


his fi: acerce followers, the ineſtimable gift of immortal happi- 


net; 


A420 


4 7 ate VieW of the Nleſſed and C 0 at 
the Laſt _ and ' the Fence to be draws 


HAT a mens ſcene of the laſt day does 
ze goſpel place before our 28 of that day 


. if. 


when bd and ON one of ug th all awake from the grave, 
aud behold the fon of God, on his | opt tribunal, attend- 


ed by. millions of celeftiabahęings, of whoſe ſuperior excel- 
leuce we can now form ne adequate idea---When in the 
preſeace of ail mankind, of thoſe holy ae and of the 
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grcat Judge himſelf, you muſt give an account of your pail 
life, and hear your final doom, from which there can be no 
appeal, and which muſt determine your fate to all eternity: 


then think if for a moment you can bear the thought--- 
what will be the defolation, ſhame and anguiſh of thoſe 


wretched fouls, who ſhall hear theſe dreadful wor6:--«< Depart 
from me, ye curſed, into everlaſting fire, prepared for the de- 


vil and his angels.“ Oh !--- I cannot ſupport even the idea 


of your becoming one of theſe undone, loſt creatures ! J 
trult in God's merey that you will make a better vie of that 


knowledge of his will which he has vouchſafed yon, and of 


thoſe amiable diſpoſitions he has given you. | 
61. Let us therefore turn from this horrid, this inſup- 


portable view---and rather endeavour to imagine, as far as 


poſſible, what will be the ſenſations of your foul, if you ſhall 
hear our heavenly Judge addreſs you in theſe tranſporting 
words Come thou bleſſed of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you, from the foundation of the world.“ 


Think, what it muſt be, to become an object of the eſteem 


and applauſc—liiot only of all mankind aſſembled together 
but of all the hoſt of heaven, of our bleſſed Lord himfelf--. 
nay, of his and our almighty Father :---to find your frail fleſt 
changed in a moment into a glorious celeitial body endowed 


with a perfect beauty, health, and agility; to find your foul 


cleanſed. from all its faults. and infirmities; exalted to the 
pureſt and nobleſt affections; overflowing with divine love 


and rapturous gratitude ! to have your underſtanding en- 
lghtened and refined ; your heart enlarged and purified ; 
and every power, and diſpoſition of mind and body, adapted 


to the higheſt reliſh of virtue and happineſs ! Thus accom- 


pliſhed, to be admitted into the ſociety of amiable and hap- 
py beings, all united in the moſt perfect peace and fr iend- 
ip all breathing nothing but love to God, and to each o- 
ther; with them to dwell in ſcenes more delightful than the 
chett imagination can paint---free from every pain and care, 
and from all poſſibility of change or ſatiety ; but above all 
to enjoy the more immediate preſence of God himſelf---to 
be able to comprehend and admire his adorable perfections 


mn a high degree, though ſtill far ſhort of their infinity---to 
he confeious of his love and favor, — 0 to rpc in the light. 


of his countenance! 
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62. Bat here imagination fails: we can form no; idea of 
that bliſs which may be communicated to us by ſuch a near 
we muſt 
content ourfeives. with believing, ce that it is what mortal 

eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered in- 
to the heart or min to conceive,” The crown of all our 
joys will be, to know that we are. en of as ling them 


for ever—what a tr aniporting idea l. 


63. Can you reflect on all theſe things, and not feel the 
molt earneit lougings after immortali 
views and deſires ſeem mean and trifling, when compared 
with this? And does not your inmolt heart refolve, that this 
ſhall be the chief and con tant bie 2& of its wi, hes and pur- 
ſuit, througk the whole courle of your life? | 

64. If you are not inſenſible to, that defire of happineſs 


which ſeems woven into our nature, yon cannot ſurely be 


unmoved by the proſpect of ſuch 'a.trauſgendant degree of 
it; and that—continued to all eternity---pzrhaps, continual- 
ly increaſing. You! cannot but. dread the forfeiture of ſuch 
an inheritance as the moſt inſupportable evil! Remember 
thet---remember the conditions on which alone it can be ob- 
God will not give to vice, to careleſſneſs, or ſloth, 
the prize he has propoſed to virtue. You have every help 
that can animate your end22vours:---You have written laws 
to direct you---the example of Chriſt and his diſciples to en- 
courage you the moſt awakening motives to engage you 
and you have, beſides, the comfortable promiſe of conſtant 
aſſiſtance from the Holy Spirit, if you diligently and ſincere- 
ly pray for it. O! let not all this mercy be loſt upon you 
ut give your attention to this your only important con- 
cern, and accept wi ith profaund gratitude, the ineſtimable 
advantages that arc thus affectionately oflered you. 
3 F. dane the four goſpela are each of them a narra- 
tion of the life , ſayings, and death of Chriſt ; vet as they 
are not ena Athy alike, but fome ci eumſtanees and ſayings 
onitted in one, are recorded in another, you mult make 
yourſelf perfectly maſter of them all. 
66. The Accs of the holy Apoitles, etidawed with the 
Holy Ghoſt, and aut horiſ- 4 by their divine Maſter, come 
next in order. to be read. Nothing can be more intereſting 
and edifying, than the hiſtory of their actions —of the pie, 
ty, zeal, and courage, with which they preached the glad 


ity ! 2. Do not all other 
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tidings of ſalvation, and of the various exertions of the won- 
derful powers conterred on them by the Hol Spit it for the 
| confirmation. of their miſſion. : 


=C baradler of St. Pau, 
65 HE chat: of St. Paul, and his miracmious con- 


: Rk verſion, demand your particular attent! n: moſt 
or the pole were men of low birth and education; but 
S.. Paul was à Roman citizen; that is, he poiſe the 
3 privileges: annexed to the freedom of the city of Rome, 
vrhieli was conſidered as a high diſtiaction in thoſe coun- 
tries that had been conquered by the Romans. He Was 
educated amongſt the moſt- learned ſe& of the ' Jews, and 
by one of their principal doctors. He was a man of extra- 
JL ordinary eloquence, as appears not only in his writings, but 
n feveral ſpeeches in his own defence, pronounced before 
governors and courts of juſtice, when he was called 40 ac- 
er count for the- doctrines lie taught.” | a N 
68. He ſeems to have been of an uncommonly warm tem- 
per, and zealous in whatever religion he prœteſſe 4 "this'zeal, 
ip Wbefore his eonverfion, ſhewed irfelf in che moſt unjafli Gable 
ws actions, by furionfly perfecuting ol the: travcent*Chriftffans : 
n- but, though.! his Son were Bad, we e may be f ture, _ inten- 
— tions were good ; otherwiſe we ſhould not have Teen a mi- 
int racle employed to convince him er his miſtaf KC, and to bring 
re- ¶ kim into the right Wye ie 
ou 60. This exainple may aſſure vs of the: mer ey of God to- 
wits miſtaken conſcicnces, and ou og the; in{pire'tts With 
ble Nhe moſt enbirged charity and good will to A rds thoſe whoſe 
N croneous Prbreiples mißcag heir conduct: inſtęad of re- 
Fra- lentiugmt Kit Hätt 22 as Mut their per ſom, We onthe: only to 
Cy b an b actict WIR WE aft Thea them te find ther truth; fince: 
ugs e Eniw tb tietbether, con ted, they might not prove, 
ake Mill; St. Pal, chofen vefle 8 promo tet the toner 07 Gos, 
aue of true Teligion. he: 
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71. E XT follow the Epiltles, which make a very in. Wt 
portant part of the New Teſtament; and vou b 
cannot be too much employed in reading them. They con- Ne 


tain the moſt excellent precepts and admonitions; and are MW 


of particular uſe in explaining more at large ſeveral doctrines Nof 
of Chriſtianity, which we could not fo fully comprevend of 
without them. | hu 

* There are indeed! in the Epiltles of St. Paul, many MW" 
paſſages hard to be underſtood: ſuch in particular are the pi 
firſt eleven chapters to the Romans; the greater part of 1 
his 2piſtles to the Corinthians and Galatians; ; and ſeveral unc 
chapters of that to the H- brews. Inſtead. of perplexing Wan 
yourſelf with theſe more obſcure paſlages of ſcripture, 1 
would with you to employ your attention chiefly on thoſe Wor, 
that are plain; and to judge of thoſe doctrines taught in 
the other parts, by comparing them with what you find in It f 
theſe. It is through the negle& of this rule, that many Mic, 
have been led to draw the moſt ablyrd Ain; from tle Hlare 
holy ſcriptures. n lud 
73. Let me particular ly . to your peil pe-Mritio 
20 the xi, xiii, xiv and xv chapters of the Epiſtle to thee l. 
Romans. In the xiv chapter, St. Paul has in view the di- in 
ference between the Jewiſh and Gentile (or Heathen) conſe oy 
verts at that time; the former were diſpoſed to look with;q + 
horror on tne latter, for their impiety in not paying the ſame James 
regard to the diſtinctions of days and meats that they did zious, 
and the latter, on the contrary, were inclined to look vit tert, 
eontempt on the former, for their weakneſs and ſuperitition ur 

74. Excellent is the advice which the Apoſtle gives t Me fat 
: both parties: he exhorts the Jewiſh converts not to judge 
and the Gentiles not to deſpiſe; remembering that thi 
kingdom of heaven is not meat and drink, but righteouſn. 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghoſt. 

75 5. Endeavour to conform yourſelf to this advice; t 
acquire a temper of unircrſal candour and benevolence; an 
| learn neither to deſpiſe for condemn any perſons on acco 

of their particular modes of faith and worſtep: ren embei 
ing always, that goodneſs is confined to no party, that the 
are wiſe and worthy, men among all. the ſeas of Chriſtian 
and that to his own mailer every one mult ſtand or fall. 
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76. 1 will enter no farther into the ſeveral points diſcuſſed 

by St. Paul in his various Epittles—moſt of them too in- 
| tricate for your underſtanding at preſent, and many of them 
beyond my abilities to ſtate clearly. I will only again re- 
commend to you, to read thoſe paſſages frequently, which, 
with ſo much fervor and energy, excite you to the practice 
of the moſt exalted piety and benevolence. If the effuſions 
4 of a heart, warmed with the tendereſt affection for the whole 
human race—it precept, warning, encouragement, example, 
urged by an eloquence which ſuch affection only could in- 
ſpire, are capable of influencing your mind—you cannot fail 
of Ie find, in ſuch parts of his epiſtles as are adapted to your 
a] inderſtanding, the ſtrongeſt perſuaſives to every virtue * | 
1s Nan adorn and improve your nature. 


1 The Epiſtle of St. Fames. 
77. HE Epiſtle "7 St. James 1s entirely practical, and 
exceedingly fine; you cannot ſtudy it too much. 
| ſeems particularly deſigned to guard Chriſtians againſt 
miſunderſtanding ſome things in St. Paul's writings, which 
tare been fatally perverted to the encouragement of a de- 
xendance on faith alone without good works. But the more 
ntional commentators will tell you, that by the works of 
lie law, which the Apoſtle aſſerts to be incapable of juſti- 
hing us, he means not the work of moral righteouineſs, but 
he ceremonial works of the Moſaic law; on which the Jews 
ad the greateſt ſtreſs as neceſſary to ſalvation. But St. 
Wes tells us, that © if any man among us ſeem to be reli- 
Vous, and bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his own 
* that man's religion is vain;” and that - pure religion, 
1d undefiled before God and the Father, is this, to viſit 
le fatherleſs and widow in their affliction, and to keep him- 
ll unſpotted from the world.” Faith in Chriſt, if it produce 
Wt theſe effects, he declareth is dead or of no power. 


4 itles of St. Peter, and the fir/t of St. John. 
THE Epiſtles of St. Peter are alſo full of the beſt 
inſtructions and admonitions, concerning the 
ative duties of life; among which are ſet forth the duties 
omen in general, and of wives in particular. Some part 
This ſecond epiſtle is prophetical; warning the church of 
janſille teachers, and falſe doctrines, whith ſhould undermine 
all. Nr, and diſgrace the cauſe of Chriſtianity. 8 | 
A a 
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70. The firſt of St. John is written in a highly figurati 
ſtile, which makes it in ſome parts hard to be underſtocd 
bat, the ſpirit of divine love which it ſo fervently exprelles 
renders it highly edifying and delightful.— That love of Go 


commends, is in truth the ei lence of religion, as our Sario 


himſelf informs us. 100 
Of the Revelations. Y 
80. HE book of Revelations contains a prophetiq bu 


account of the moſt of the greater events relatin 


of the writer, St. John, to the end of the world. Mz 
learned men have taken a great deal of pains to explain it 
and they have done this in many inſtances very ſucceſsful : 
but, I think, it is yet too ſoon for you to ftudy this part 
ſcripture ; ſome years hence, perhaps there may be no e 
jection to your attempting it, and taking into your han 
the beſt expoſitions to aſſiſt you in reading ſuch of the mo 


ſuppoſed to underſtand. May heaven direct you tp find 
ing this ſacred volume, and render it the meaus of maki 
you'wiſe unto ſalvation ! —May you love and reverence, 
it deſerves, this hlefſed and valuable book, which conta 
the beit rule of life, the cleareſt declaration of the will a 
laws of the Deity, the reviving aſſurance of favor to tr 
pemtents, and the n Joytul tidings of eternal | 
and happine:s to all the truly virtuous through Jeſus Chn 
tlie Saviour and deliverer of the world. 
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OU 155 that true devotion is not a melancholy ſe wee 


timent, that deprelſes the ſpirits and excludes de fo 
ideas of picaſure, which youth is fo fond of; on the cont! Conti 
ry, there is nothing fo f ciendly to joy, 10 produRtive of tr of t 
ps >aſure, ſo peculiariy ſuited to n and innocen with 
of a ycuthfal heart, Do not therefore think it too ſoon Wt th 
turn your wind to God; but offer him the firſt fruits Neve t]. 
Four cnd; ſtanding and affe lions: and, be aſſured, that . the 
more You increate in love to him, and delight in his laws, 0? lie 
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or ;—that, in proportion as you improve in true piety, you 
il become dear and amiable to your fellow-creatures z con- 

ated and pzaceable in yourſelf, and qualified to enjoy the 

elt bleflüngs of this life, as well as to inherit the glorious 

romiſe of iimn mortality. 

2. Thus far 1 have ſpoken of the firſt principles of all 

gion: namely, belief in God, worth y notions of his at- 

notes, and ſuitable affections towards him—-which will 

iurally excite a ſincere deſire of obedience. But, before 

u can obey, his will, you muſt know what that will is; 
ou muſt enquire in what manner he has declared it, and 
nere you may find thoſe laws, which muſt be the rule of 

our actions. 5 

z. The great laws of moality are indeed written in our 

as, 124 may be diſcovered by reaſon; but our reaſon is 
[ow growta, very unequally diſpenſed to different per- 

bus; liable to error, and conbacd within very narrow limits 

al, Ii, tacrdiore, God has vouchſafed to grant a parti- 

ler revelation of his will—-if he has been ſo unſpeakably 

neious as to ſend his Bon into the world, to reclaim man- 

d from error and wickeduels---to die for our ſins--and to 
ah u the way to eternal life--ſurely it becomes us to re- 
ve is precepts with the decpeſt reverence; to love and 

ue then: above all things; and to ſtudy them conſtantly, 

Wan earnelt deſire to conform our thoughts, our words 

actions to them. | | | 


Morning 2 rayer fon a youn g Student at School 
or for the common, Uſe of a School. 


ATHER OF ALL! we return thee mot humble 


and hearty thanks for thy protection of us in the night 
on, and for the refreſhment of our ſouls and bodies, in 
Iweet repoſe of ſleep. Accept alſo our unfeigned gra- 
de for all thy mercies during the helpleſs age of infancy. 
Continue, we beſeech thee to guard us under the ſha- 
ol thy wing. Cur age 1s tender, and cur nature trail, 
without the influence of thy grace, we ſhall ſurely fall. 

et that influence deſcend into our hearts, and teach us 
ve thee a 4 truth above all things. O guard our hearts 
the temptations to deceit, and grant, that we mav ab- 
u lie as a fin and as a diſg race. ? | 
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fame time, that we may early feel the delight of conſcious 
Purity, and waſh our hands in innocency, from the united 


ever we read, we may ſtrongly mark, and inwardly digeſti 
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Inſpire us alſo with an abhorrence of the loathſomeneſs of 
vice, and the pollutions of ſenſual pleaſure. Grant at the 


inotives of inclination and of duty. 
Give us, O thou Parent of all knowledge, a . of learn} ; 
ing, and a taſte for the pure and ſublime pleaſures of the un 
derſtanding. Improve our memory, quicken our apprehen ji 
tion, and grant that we may lay up ſuch a ftore of learninf i: 
as may fit us for the ſtation to which it ſhall pleaſe thee ta t 
call us, and enable us to make great advances in virtue ane 
religion, and ſhine as lights in the world, by the influence in 
a good example. be 
Give us grace to be diligent 5 in our ſtudies, and that wha 


Or 
0U1 
rea 
ar 


Bleſs our parents, guardians, and inſtructors; and grai 
that we may make them the beſt return in our power, f 
giving us opportunities of improvement, and for all th inc 
care and attention to our welfare. They aſk no retuW ( 
but that we ſhould make uſe of thoſe opportunities, and Wc: 


operate with their endeavours -O grant that we may newer 
diſappoint their anxious expectations. lou 
AM us mercifully, O Lord, that we may ed Ir 


er gage in the ſtudies and duties of the day, and go throurit, 
them cheerfully, diligently and ſucceſsfully, nts, 
Accept our endeavours, and pardon our defects, throuWhre 
the merits of our bleſſed Saviour, ue! Chriſt our Lebic 
A nen. tere 
10 Evening Proj: * 
| ALMIGHTY God ! again we approach thy n 
'S cy-ſeat, to offer unto thee our thanks and pr: 
for the bleflings and protection afforded us this day; 
humbly to implore thy pardon for our manifold tranlg 
0118. 
Grant that the words of various Rinſtruction which 
have heard or read this day, may be ſo inwardly grafte 


our hearts and memories, as to bring forth the frui 


learning and virtue. 

Grant that as we recline on our pillows, we may cd 
mind the tranſactions of the day, condemn thoſe thin 
which our conſcience accuſes us, and make and keep 
lutions of amendment. a | 
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Grant that thy holy angels may watch over us this night, 
and guard us from temptation, excluding all improper 
thoughts, and filling our breaſts with the pureſt ſentiments 
of piety. Like as the heart panteſt for the water brook, 
ſo let our ſouls thirſt for thee, O Lord, and for whatever is 
excellent and beautiful in learning and behaviour. 

Correct, by the ſweet influence of Chriſtian charity, the 
irregularities of our temper, and reſtrain every tendency to 
ingratitude, and to ill-uſage of our parents, teachers, paſ- 
tors, and matters. Teach ns to know the value of a good 
education, and to be thankful to thoſe who labour in the- 
improvement of our minds and morals. Give us grace to 
be reverent to our ſuperiors, gentle to our equals or inferi- 
ors, and benevolent to all mankind. Elevate and enlarge 
dur ſentiments and let all our conduct be regulated by right 
reafon, by Chriſtian charity, and attended with that peculi- * 
ar generoſity of mind which becomes a liberal fcholar and a 
lincere Chriſtian, 8 | | | 

O Lord, beftow upon us whatever may be good for us, 
tren though we ſhould omit to pray for it; and avert what- 
wer is hurtful, though in the blindneſs of our hearts we 4 
hould with for it. | | | . 

Into thy hands then we reſign ourfelves, as we retire to 
rſt, hoping by thy mercy to riſe again with renewed ſpi- 
nts, to go through the buſineſs of the morrow, and to pre- 
pre ourſelves for this life, and for a bleſſed immortality, 
mich we ardently hope to attain, through the merits and 
aterceſſion of thy Son our Saviour, Jeſus Chriſt our Lord- 
Amen. | Cs. 


4 . , . 


Of Columbus and the Diſcovery of America, |: 


1. II is to the diſcoveries of the Portugneſe in the old- MW 
world, that we are indebted for the new, if we may Wl 6x 
call the conqueſt of America an obligation, which proved 
fo fatal to its inhabitants, and at times to the. conquerors Ml C: 
themicives. . 55 
2. This was doubtleſs the moſt important event that ever; Na 
happened on our globe, one half of which had been hitherto nt 
W ſtrangers to the other. Whatever had beet eſteemed moſt pri; 
great and noble before, ſeemed abſorbed in this kind of new ch. 
creation. We ſtill mention with reſpectful admiration, the er 
= names of the Argonauts, who did not perform the kundredth Whit 
1 part of what was done by the ſailors under Gama and Al- 
buquerque. How many altars would have been raiſed by 
the ancients to a Greek who had diſcovered America! and 
yet Bartholomew and Chriſtopher Columbus were not thus 
rewarded. > x: 
3. Columbus, ſtruck with the wonderful expeditions of 
the Portugueſe, imagined that ſomething greater might be 
done; and from a bare inſpection of the map of our world, 
concluded that there muſt be another which might be found 
by ſailing always weſt. He had courage equal to his genius, 
or indeed ſuperior, ſeeing he had to ſtruggle with the pre. 
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iudices of his contemporaries, and the repulſes of ſevera 
princes to whom he tendered his ſervices. | | 
1 4. Genoa, which was his native country, treated his 
(i 


ſchemes as viſionary, and by that means loſt the only oppor 
tunity that could have offered of aggrandizing her power. 
Henry VII. king of England, who was. too greedy of mo 
ney to hazard any on this noble attempt, would not liſten to 
the propoſals made by Columbus's brother ; and Columbu 
himſelf was rejected by John II. of Portugal, whoſe atten 
tion was wholly employed upon the coaſt of Africa. Fi 
had no proſpect of ſacceſs in applying to the French, wholaſi 
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marine lay totally neglected, and their affairs more eonfuſed 
than ever, during the minority of Charles VIII. The em- 
peror Maximilian, had neither ports for ſhipping, money to 
't out a fleet, nor ſufficient courage to engage in a ſcheme 
of this nature. The Verctians, indeed might have under- 
aken it; but whether the natural averſion of the Genoeſe 
to theſe people, would not ſuffer Columbus to apply to the 
rivals of his country, or that the Venetians had no idea of 
my thing more important than the trade they carried on 
from Alexandria and in the Levant, Columbus at lenght 
ixed all his hopes on the court of Spain. | 

5. Ferdinand; king of Arragon, and Iſabella, queen of 
Caſtile, had by their marriage united all Spain under one 
dominion, excepting only the kingdom of Granada; which! 
was ſtill in the poſſeſſion of the Moors; but which Ferdi- 


| and ſoon after took from them. The union of theſe two 


priaces had prepared the way for the greatneſs of Spain, 
which was afterwards begun by Columbus; he was howe- 
xr obliged to undergo eight years of inceſſant . application, 
betkore Iſabella's court would conſent to accept of the ineſti- 
mble benefit this great man offered it. The bane of all 
great projects is the want money. The Spaniſh court was 
wor; and the prior, Perez, and two merchants, named Pin- 
ono, were obliged to advance ſeventeen thouſand ducats 
towards fitting out the armament. Columbus procured æà 
patent from the court, and at length ſet fail from the Port 
of Palos in Andaluſia, with three ſhips, on Auguſt 23, in 
the year 1492. | N | 

6. It was not above a month after his departure from the 
Canary iſlands, where he had come to an anchor to get re- 
tihment, when Columbus diſcovered the firſt Iſland in A- 
terica 3 and. during this ſhort run, he ſuffered more from the 


mrmurings and diſcontents of the people of. his fleet, than 


ie had done even from the refuſals of the prices he had ap- 


lied to. This iſland which he diſcovered, and named St. 


W\vador; lies about a thouſand leagnes from the Canaries :: 


meſently after he likewife diſcovered the Lucayan iſlands, 
vzether with. thoſe of Cuba and Hiſpaniola, now called St. 
Vomingo. + * | | 


J. Ferdinand and Iſabella were in the utmoſt ſurpriſe to 


bim return at the end of nine months, with ſome of the 
N mcrican natives of Hiſpaniola, ſeveral rarities from that 
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biſhop of Burgos, the intendant of the expedition, whoſe in- 


country, and a quantity of gold, with which he e e 
their majeſties. 

8. The king and queen made him ſit down in their pre- 
ſence covered like a grandee of Spain, and created him high 
admiral and viceroy of the new world. . Columbus was now 
every where looked upon as an extraordinary perſon ſent 
from heaven. Every one was vying who ſhould be foremoſt 


in aſſiſting him in his undertakings and embarking under his 


command. He ſoon ſet ſail again, with a fleet of ſeventeen 


ſhips, he now made the diſcovery of ſeveral other new iſ- 


lands, particularly the Carabbees and Jamaica. Doubt had. 


been changed into admiration on his firſt voyage 3 1 in this, 


admiration was turned into envy. 


9. He was admiral and viceroy, and to theſe titles might 


| have been added that of the benefactor of Ferdinand and 


Ifabella. Nevertheleſs, he was brought home priſoner to 

Spain, by judges who had been purpoſely ſent out on board 

to obſerve his conduct. As ſoon as it was known that Co- 

lumbus was arrived, the people ran in ſhoals to meet him, as 

the guardian genius of Spain. Columbus was brought from i 

the ſhip, and appeared on ſhore chained hands and feet. bf 
10. He had been thus treated by the orders of Fonſeca, 


gratitude was as great as the other's ſervices. Iſabella was it 
aſhamed at what the ſaw, and did all in her power to make be 
Columbus -amends for the i injuries done to him; however he 
he was not. ſuffered to depart for four years, either becauſe en 
they feared that he would ſeize upon what he had diſcover on 
ed for himſelf, or that they were willing to have time to ob to. 
ſerve his behaviour. At length he was ſent on another voy Cc 


age to the new world; and now it was, that he diſcovered} fo 


the continent, at fix degrees diſtance from the equator, and} at 


ſaw that part of the coalt on which Carthagena has bees bor 


ſince built. 5 laid 


11. At the time that Colmbus firſt promiſed a ne x 


hemiſphere; it was inſiſted upon that no ſuch hemiſpherſ put: 


could exiſt; and after he had made the actual diſcovery the 
it, it was pretended. that it had been known long before. to t 

12. I ſhall not ment ion one Martin Behem, of Nuren hanc 
berg, who, i it is ſaid, went from that city to the ſtraights q tura] 
Magellan in 1460, with a patent from the Dutcheſs of Buff 1 


gundy, who, as ſhe was not alive at that ey could not i dus, 


* 
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ſue patents. Nor ſhall I take notice of the pretended charts 
df this Martin Behem, which are ſtill ſhewn ; nor of the 
evident contradictions which diſcredit this ſtory: but, in 
ſhort, it was not pretended that Martin Behem had peopled 
America; the honor was given to the Carthaginians, and a 


1 | 

t book of Ariſtotle was quoted on the occaſion, which he ne- 
} ver wrote. Some found out a conformity between ſome 
85 words in the Caribee and Hebrew languages, and did not 


n fail to fellow fo fine an epening, Others were poſitive that 
'S the children of Noah, after ſettling in Siberia, paſſed from 
4 MW thence over to Canada on the ice, and that their deſcendants 
s, WM afterwards born in Canada, had gone and peopled Peru. 
According to others again, the Chineſe and Japaneſe ſent 
t colonies into America, and carried over lions with them for 
nd their diverſion, though there are no lions either in China or 
oY Japan. 9 „ 
ard 13. In this manner have many learned men argued upon 
do- the diſcoveries made by mem of genius. If it ſhould he aſk- 
as ed, how men firſt came upon the continent of America? 1s 
om it not eaſily anſwered, that they were placed there by the 
fame power who cauſes trees and graſs to grow? — 
14. The reply which Columbus made to ſome of thoſe 
who had envied him the-high reputation he had gained, is 
till famous.  'Fheſe people pretended that nothing could 
be more eaſy than the diſcoveries he had made; upon which 
he propoſed to them to ſet an egg upright on one of its 
ends; but when they had tried in vain to do it, he broke 
one end of the egg, and ſet it upright with eaſe. 'They 
told him any one could do that; how comes it then, replied 
Columbus, that not one among you thought of it — This 
tory is related of Brunelleſchi, who improved architecture 
at Florence many years before Columbus was born. Moſt 
bon-mots are only the repetition of things that has been 
I faid before. | LEES | 
a ne 15. The aſhes of Columbus cannot be affected by the re- 
ſpherFÞ putation he gained while living, in having doubled for us 
-ry of the works of creation. But mankind delight to do juſtice 
re. to the illuſtrious dead, either from a vain hope that they en- 
ure hance thereby the merit of the living, or that they are na- 
hts J turally fond of truth. FER 5 LIES. 
H Bull 16. Americo Veſpucci, whom we call Americus Veſpu- 
not i dus, a merchant of Florence, had the honor of giving his. 
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name to this new half of the globe, in which he did not 
poſſeſs one acre of land, and pretended to be the firſt who 
diſcovered tife continent. But ſuppeſing it true, that he 
was the iirſt diſcoverer, the glory wes certainly due to him 


who had the penetration and courage to undertake and per- 
form the firit voyage; honor, as Newton ſays in bis diſpute 


with Leibnitz, is due only to the firit e thoſe that 
99755 after are only his ſcholars. 

Columbus had made three voyages as 8 and 
dee years before Americus Veſpuſius had made ope 
as a geographer, under the command of Admiral Ojeda; 
but this latter, writing to his friends at Florence that he had 
diſcovered a new world, they believed him on his word, and 
tae citizens of Florence decreed that a grand illumination 
mould be made before the door of his houſe every three 
years, on the feaſt of All Sainte. And yet, could this man 
be ſaid to deſerve auy nonors, for happening to be on board 
a fleet that, i in 14985 {ailed along the coaſt of Brazil, when 
Columbus had hu years before pointed out the way to the 
reſt of the N 8 

18. There has ey appeared at Florence, a life of this 
Americus Velputivs, which ſeems to be written with very 
little regard to trut K, and without any concluſive reaſoning. 
Several French authors are there complained of who have 
done juſtice to Colunbus's merit; but the writer ſhould not 
have talien upon the French authors, but on the Spaniſh, 
who were the firſt that did this juſtice. 
that he would confound the vanity of the French nation, 
who bave always attaeked with. impunity the honor and ſuc- 
ceſs of the Italian nation.” 

What vanity can there be in ſaying, that it was a Ge- 


5 who firſt diſcovered America? or how is the honor of 


the Italian nation injured in owning that 1t was to an Italian, 
born in Genoa, that we are debted for the new world? I 
purpoſely remark this want of equity, gobd Irrerüng: and 

ood ſenſe; and we have too many examples of it; and I 
muſt fay, that the good French writers have in general been 
the leaſt guilty of this inſuflerable fault; 
ſon of their being fo univerfally read throughout Europe, 18 
their doing juſtice to all nations. 5 


20. L hs inhabitants of theſe 1Jands and of the continent, : 


were a.new.race of men. They were all without beard:,and 


This writer ſays | 
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were as much ited at the faces of the Sni as they 
were at their fhips and artillery: they at firſt looked upon 
theſe new viſitors as monſters or e Who had come out of 
the ſky or the ſea. 

21. Theſe voyages, and thoſe of the Portugueſe, had now 

taught how inconſiderable a ſpot of the globe our Europe 
was, and what an aſtoniſhing variety reigns in the world, 

Indoſtan was known to be inhabited by a race of nen whoſe 
complexions were yellow. In Africa and Aſia, at ſdme diſ- 
tance from the equator, there had been found ſeveral kinds 
of black men ; and after travellers had penetrated ito A- 
merica as far as the line, they met with a race of people 
tolerably white. The natives of Brazil are of the colour of 
bronze. The Chineſe {till appear to differ entirely from the 
reſt of mankind, in the make of their eyes and noſes. But 
what is {till to be remarked is, that into what ſoever regions 
theſe various races are tranſplanted, their complexions never 
change, unleſs they mingle with the natives of the country. 
The mucous membrane of the negroes, which is known to 
be of a black colour, is a manitelt proc! that there is a diffe- 
rential principle m each ſpecies of men, as well as plants. 

22. Dependant upon this principle, nature has formed the 
different degrees of genius, and the characters of nations, 
which are ſeldom known to change. Hence the Negroes 
are ſlaves to other men, and are purchaſed on the coaſt of 
Africa like beaſts, for a ſum of money; and the vaſt multi- 
tudes of negroes tranſplanted to the American colonies, ſerve 
as aves under a very inconficerable number of E 
e has like wife taught us how great a ſupef̃iority 

Furopeans have over the Ares 3, who arc every 
il re caſily overcome, and have not dared to attempt a re- 
rolurion, though 2 choufand to one ſuperior in numbers. 

23. This part of America wes allo remarkable on account 
of its animals and plants, which are not to be found in the 
other three parts of the world, and which are of fo great 
iſo to us. Horſes, corn oi all kinds, and iron, were not 
wanting in Mee and Pern, and zmong the many valua- 
ble commodities unknown to the old world, cochincal was 
the principal, and was brought vs from this country. Its 
ue in dying has now made us forget the ſcarlet, which for 
me immemorial had been che only ching known For giving 

a line red colour. 


* 
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224. The importation of cochineal was ſoon ſucceeded by 
that of indigo, cocoa, vanille, and thoſe woods which ſerve 
for ornament and medicinal purpoſes, particularly the quin- 
quina, or jeſuits bark, which is the only ſpecific againſt in- 
termitting fevers. Nature has placed this remedy in the 
mountains of Peru,whilft ſhe had diſperſed the diſeaſe it cur. 
ed through all the reſt of the world. This new continent 
alſo furziihed pearls, coloured ſtones, and diamonds, | 

25. It 18 certain, that America at preſent furniſhes the 
meaneſt citizen of Europe with his conveniencies and plea- 
ſures. The gold and ſilver mines, at their firſt diſcovery, 
were of ſervice only to the kings of Spain and the mer- 
chants ; the reſt: of the world was impoveriſhed by them; 
for the great multitudes who did not follow buſineſs, found 
themſelves poſſeſſed of a very ſmall quantity of ſpecie, in 
compariſon with the immenſe ſums accumulated by thoſe, 
who had the advantage of the firſt diſeoveries. But by de- 
grees, the great quantity of gold and filver which was ſent 
from America, was diſperſed throughout all Europe, and by 
paſſing into a number of hands, the diſtribution is become 
more equal. The price of commodities is likewiſe increat- 
ed in Europe, in proportion to the increaſe of ſpecie. 

26. To comprehend how the treaſures of America paſſed 
from the poſſeſſion of the Spaniards into that of other nat 
ons, it will be ſufficient to conſider theſe two things: the 
uſe which Charles V. and Philip II. made of their money 
and the manner in which other nations acquired a ſhare! 
the mines of Peru. me 

27. The emperor Charles V. who was always travelling 
and always at war, neceſſarily diſperſed a great quantity o 
that ſpecie which he received from Mexico and Peru, throug! 
Germany and Italy. When he ſent his fon Philip over t 
England, to marry queen Mary, and to take upon him t 
title of King of England, that prince depoſited in the to 
er of London, twenty-ſeven large cheſts of ſilver in bars, an 
an hundred horſe-loads of gold and filver coin. The tro 
bles in Flanders, and the intrigues of the league in Franc 
coſt this Philip, according to his own confeſſion, above thrs 
thouſand millions of livres of our money. | 

28. The manner in which the gold and filver of Peru 
diſtributed amongſt all the people of Europe, and tr 
thence is ſent to the Eaſt-Indies, is a ſurpriſing, thoug 
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well known eircumſtance. By a ſtrict law enacted by Fer- 

| "xy and Iſabella, and afterwards confirmed by Charles 
V. and all the kings vf Spain, all other nations were not 
only exeluded the entrance into any of the ports of Spaniſh 
America, but likewiſe from having the leaſt ſhare, directly 
or indirectly, iu the trade of that part of the world. One 
would have imagined, that this law would have enabled the 
Snamards to ſubdue all Europe; and yet Spain ſubſiſts on- 
* by the continual violation of this very law. It can hard- 
|; fnrni{h exports for America to the value of four millions; 
phereas the reſt of Europe ſometimes ſend over merchandize 
tb the amount of nearly fifty millions. 

29. This prodigious trade of the nations at enmity or at 
alliance with Spain, is carried on by the Spaniards themfelves, 
cho are always faithful in their dealings with individuals, 
nd always cheating their king. The Spaniards gave no ſe- 

urity to foreign merchants for the performance of their 
contracts: 2 mutual credit, without which there never could 
we been any commerce, ſupplies the place of other obli- 
: nations. | | 25 
20. The manner in wich the Spaniards for a long time 
wudgned the gold and ſilver to foreigners, which was brought 
ome by their galleons, was ſtill more kp, The Spa- 
ard, who at Cadiz, is properly factor for the foreigner, de- 
rered the Bullion he received to the care of certain bravces, 
led meteors : theſe armed with piſtols at their belt, and 
long ſword, carried the bullion in parcels, properly mark- 
b to the ramparts, and Jung them over to other meteors, 


io waited below, and carried them to the boats which were 
receive them, and theſe boats carried them on board the 
gl Ps in the road. "Theſe meteors and the factors, together 
th the commiſſaries and the guards, who never diſturbed 
em, had cach a (tated fee, and the foreign nation was ne- 


cheated. The king who received a duty upon this mo- 
Vat the arrival of the galleons, was likewiſe a oth 
tat, properly ſpeaking, the law was only cheated ; a law 
ich would be ab{olutely-uſeleſs if not eluded, and which, 
Ecthelels, cannot yet be abrogated, becauſe old prejudi. 
are always the molt difficult to be overcome amongſt 
3 

11 The R mien of the ak of this law, and 
the idelity of the Spaniards. was in the year — when 
5 


_ — ——— . I At << ntt Ps... 
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monitions, enquiries and excommunications, not a ſingl' Cu 


illand of Hiſpaniola. Several of the companions. of Chril 


America, as the plague and ſmall-pox were diſcaſes origin: 


„ r. 


war was declared between France and Spain. ilis Cath 
lie majeſty endeavoured to ſeize upon the effects of 2! 11:: MY 1, 
French in his kingdom; but he in vain iſſued edicts and a 


Spamiſh factor would betray his French corre{pondent, hab 
This fidelity which does ſo much honor to the Spaniſh ati. 


on, plainly ſhews, that men only willingly obey thoſe laws, TY 
which they themſelves have made for the good of ſociety iſ },,;. 
and that thoſe which are the mere effects of a ſovereign' ges. 
will, always meet with oppoſition. Fl Th deaf 
32. As the diſcovery of America was at firſt the ſource or 5, 


of much good to the Spaniards, it afterwards occaſioned 30 
them many and conſiderable evils. One has been, the dea. 
priving that kingdom of its ſubjects, by the great numbers to 
neceſfarily required to people the colonies: another was, th tie C 


infecting the world with a diſeaſe, which was before uni; 0 


known only in the new world and particularly in thtice, t 


believe 
topher Columbus returned home infected with this contagi lat io 


on which aiterwards ſpread over Europe. It is certain than 5 


this poiſon, which taints the ſprings of life, was peculiar t lorror. 


ly endemial to the ſouthern parts of Numidia, =» — 5 c 
33. We are not to believe, that the eating of human fAchMe, the 
practiſed by ſome of the American ſavages, occaſion thi... * 
diſorder. There was no cannibals on the iſland of Hiſp nit er 


niola, where it was moſt frequent and inveterate ; neithihur mo 


are we to ſuppoſe, with ſome, that it proceedeth from t eounc 
great an exceſs of ſenſual pleaſures. Nature had never pft the 


niſhed exceſſes of this kind with ſach diſorders in the worllh; ters, 
and even to this day we find that a momentary . indulgen@e deſt 
which has been paſſed for eight or ten years, may bring tl 


eruel and ſhameful ſcourge upon the chaſteſt union. 


34. The great Columbus, after having built feveſſſ6a7777, 


houſes on theſe iſlands, and diſcovered the continent, retu h, 
ed to Spain, where he enjoyed a reputation, 1 hone 


pine or cruelty, and died in Validolid in 1506. 


Governors of Cuba and Hiſpaniola, who ſucceeded b callin 


being perſuaded that theſe provinces, furniſhed gold, rel thus - 

ed to make the diſcovery at the price of the lives of the all the 
- habitants. In ſhort, whether they thought the natives ¶ parts, o 
| conceived an implacable hatred to them, or that they n to he 


r WEE To 


zpprehenfive of their ſuperior numbers; or that the rage of 
laughter, when once begun, knows no bounds ;- they in the 
ſpace of a few years entirely depopulated Hiſpamola and 
Cuba; the former of which contained three millions of in- 
habitants, and the latter above ſix hundred thouſand. 

35. Bartholomew de la - Caſas, biſhop of Chiapa, who 
was an eye-witneſs to theſe deſolations, relates that they 
hunted down the natives with dogs. Theſe wretched ſava- 
res, almoſt naked, and without arms, were purſued like wild 
beaſts in the foreſt, devoured alive by dogs, ſhot to death, 
or ſurpriſed and burnt in their habitations. | 

36. He farther declares, from occular teſtimony, that 
they frequently cauſed a number of theſe miſerable wretgh- 
es to be ſummoned by a prieſt to come in, and ſubmit to 
the Chriſtian religion, and to the king of Spain, and after 
this ceremony, which was only an additional act of injuſ- 


believe that de la Caſas has exaggerated in many parts of his 
lation; but, allowing him to have ſaid ten times more 
than is truth, there remains enough to make us ſhudder with 
horror, | (ETD | | 
37. It may ſeem ſurpriſing, that this maſſacre of a whole 


t 
a 


1 


er the adminiſtration of ſeveral religious of the order of St. 
ſerome; for we know that Cardinal Ximenes, who was prime 


ſpehiniſter of Caſtile before the time of Charles V. ſent over 
dur monks of this order, in quality of preſidents of the roy- 


council of the iſland. Doubtleſs they were not able to 
itt the torrent, and the hatred of the natives to their new 
o1Fatters, being with juſt reaſon become implacable, rendered 


near deſtruction unhappily neceſſary. 


— — _— 


YC 


Nier building-the 


er v Us, the founder of Rome, 


ent to the choice of the people; and therefore, 
h % g the citizens together, he harangued them 
f 7 Us . . . 1 
e all the ſtrength of cities lay in the height of their ram- 
parts, or the depth of their ditches, we ſhould have great 
in to be. in fear for that which we have now built. Are 


tice, they put them to death without the leaſt remorſe. -“ 


ice of men could have been carried on in the fight and un- 


"Wt reſolved to ſubmit the form of its govern- 
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there in reality any walls too high to be ſcaled by a valiant 
encry * And of what uſe are ramparts in inteſtine diviſi- ſul 
ma 


ons? They may ſerve for a defence againſt ſudden incurſi- 

ons from abroad: but it is by re and prudence chief gat 
18 from abroad: but it is by courage and prudence chiefly, 

that the invaſions of foreign enemies are repelled ; and by 


unanimity, ſobriety, and juſtice, that domeſtic ſeditions are bee 
prevented Cities fortified by the ſtrongeſt bulwarks, have but 
keen often ſeen to yield to force from without, or to tu- hay 
mults from within. An exact military diſcipline, and a ſteady (if 
ebſcrrance of civil polity, are the ſureſt barriers againſt theſe Ie, 
evils. Put there is ſtill another point of great importance = 
to be contacred, - 'Fhe profperity of tome ning colonies, . 
Hg 192 FPCEUT ruin of others, have in a great meaſure been T. 
dt to their form of government. Was there but one 0 
manner of ruling ſtates and cities that could make you hap- oy 
py, the choice would not be difficult: but I have learnt, that Its 
of the various forms of government among the Greeks and * 
Parbarians, there are three which are highly extolled b, E 
thoſe who have experienced them; and yet that no one o . 
thoſe is in all reſpects perfect: but each of them has ſome ay. 
innate and incurable defect. Chuſe you then in what man 3 
zer this city ſhall be governed. Shall it be by one man : Te. 
hall it be by a ſelect number of the wiſeſt among us ? ol 0 101 
tall the legiſlative power be in the people? As for me, | | IG 
hall ſubmit to whatever form of adminiſtration you ſhai 3 
calc to chablith. As I think myſelf not unworthy to com 15 N 
mand, ſo neither am 1 unwilling to obey. Your having 3 


choſea me to be the leader of this colony, and your calling pe 
the city after my name, are honors ſufficient to content me 
Honors of which, living or dead, I can never be deprived. | ſented t 


hile Quinctius Capitolinus and Agrippa Furius were Co * 


uls of Rome, the differences betwixt the Senate and peop 


ren fo high, that the ZEqui and Volſei, taking advantage © pub! 5 
their inteſtine diſerders, ravaged the country to. the wery gal ” _ 
7 


of: Rome, and ile T ribunes of the people forbad the nc ee 
ry Icli of troops to oppoſe Looms, Juinctius a Senator, Ns: 
be, renutation, æõhell bolywed; aud now in his fourth con! 


4 


ate, vot the letter of this oppoſition by the following ſpeech. 
Mi HOUGH Tam not conſcious, O Romans, of a fred it, 
* . * — - . * © hs { 
RPE e Res d, it is yet with the utmdi, © 
crime by me committed, it is yet with t Y] Nord 


thame and confufion, that I appear in your aſſemblx. 
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have ſeen it Poſterity will know eit. In the fourth con- 


ſulſhip of Titus Quinctius, the Æqui and Volſci (ſcarce a 


match for the Herniei alone) came in arms to the very 


gates of Rome, and went away unchaſtiſed ! The courſe of 


our manners indeed, and the ſtate of our affairs, have long 


been ſuch, that J had no reaſon to preſage much good: 


but could I have imagined that ſo great an ignominy would 
have befallen me this year, I would by death or bamiſhment 


(if all other means had failed) have avoided the ſtation I am 


now in. What! might Rome then have been taken, if 


thoſe men who were at our gates had not wanted courage - | 
for the attempt! Rome taken while I was conſul. Of 
honors I had ſufficient—of life enough more than enough. 
I ſhould have died in my third conſulate. But who are 


they that our daſtardly enemies thus deſpiſe: The conſuls, 
or you, Romans? If we are in the fault, depoſe us, or puniſh 
us yet more ſeverely. If you are to blame, may neither 
Cod nor man puniſh your faults! only may you repent. 


ſelves and you. Diſcord, diſcord is the ruin of this city. 
The eternal diſputes between the ſenate and the people, are 
the ſole cauſe of our misfortunes. -- While weſet no bounds 
to our. dominion, nor you to your liberty: while you impa- 


enemies take heart; grow elated and preſumptuous. In the 


granted them. You were eager to have decemvirs, we con- 


ſented to their creation. You grew weary of theſe decem- 


TMs, we obliged them to abdicate. : Your hatred purſued 


tletted. : You have the protection of your tribunes, and the 


frees of the eommons. Under pretence of equal-and im- 


| Witial laws, you have invaded our rights, and we have ſuf- * - 
red it, and we ſtill ſuffer it. When ſhall we fee an end of 
iſeord! When ſhall we have one intereſt and one common 


BB... 


No, Romans, the confidence of our enemies is not owing to 
their courage, or to their belief of your cowardice, "They _ 
have been too often vanquiſhed, not to know both them- - 


tently endure Patrician magiſtrates, and we Plebeian, our 


name of the immortal Gods, what is it, Romans, you would 
have? You deſired tribunes; for the ſake of peace we 


them when reduced to private men; and we ſuffered you to 
ut to death, or baniſh, Patricians of the firſt rank in the 
republic. Vou inſiſted upon the reſtoration of the tribune- 
hip, we yielded; we quietly ſaw conſuls of your faction 


Wivilege of appeal; the Patricians are ſubjected to the de- 
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C ountry : ? Victorious and triumphant, you ſhew Icſs temper 
than we under deſcat. When you are to contend with us, 
you ſeize the Aventine hill, you can poffeſs 55 telves of 
thc Mons Sacer. | 
The cncrny 1s at our gates, the Feſyuiline 3 is near being 
tuken, and nobody ſtirs to hinder it. But againtt us you 
are. valiant, againſt us you can arm with dilgence., Come 
on, then, beſies ze the Senate houfe, make a camp of the fe- 
ram, fill the jails with our nobles, and when you have atchiev- 
xd theſe glorious exploits,ther at laſt fally out at the Æſqui- 
line gate, with the ſame fierce ſpirits ageinſt the enemy. 
Does your en fail you for this? go then, and behold 
from Your wails, your lands ravaged, your houſes plundered 
and in fames, the whole country laid waſte with fire and 


be tribancs make up your loſſes to you ? Phey*ll give 
any u zords as you pleaſe ; bring impcachments in 
ehundance agafuſt the prime. men of the ſtate : heap laws 

von laws ; ee you ſhall have without end. But will 
aux of you return the richer from theie n i emblie '$ 2 Extin- 
guith, 0 Romans, thoſe fatal diviſions; generoutly break 
this curſed inchantment, which keeps you buried in a ſcan- 
dalous inaction. 
ment of theſe ambitious men, who, to make themſelves pow- 
ertui in their par ty, ſtudy nothing but how they may ſo- 
ment diviſions in the commonwealth, 

If you can but ſuwmon up your former courage, if you 
will now march out of Rome with your conſuls, there 1s no 
puniſhment you can inflict, which I will not ſubmit to, if 
i do not in a few Gays drive theſe pillagers out of our terri- 
tory. This terror of war (with which you ſeem fo grier- 
ovſly ſtruck) ſhall quickly be removed from Rome to their 


own cities. | 
Cains Marius to the Romans. 


If T is but too common, my countrymen, to obſerve a ma- 
terial difference; between the behaviour of thoſe, who 
{tand candidates for places of power and truſt, before, and 
after their obtaining them. They folicit them, in one man- 
ner, and execute them in oth. They ſet out, with a 


great appearance of activity, humility, and moderation; and 
aud they quickly fall into ſlotb, pride, and avarice.—It is 


d. Have vou ary thing here to repair theſe damages? 


Open your eyes, and conſider the manage- 
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undoubtedly no eaſy matter to diſcharge, to the general ſa- 
tis faction, che duty of a ſupreme commander in troubleſome 
times. I am, I hope, duly ſenſible of the importance of the 
ofic2 I propoſe to take upon me, for the {ſervice of my coun= 
tr, To carry on, with effect, an expenſive war, and yet be 
frugal of the public money; to oblige thoſe to ſerve, whom 
it may be delicate to offlend; 40 conduR, at the fame time, 
complicated variety of op-rations 3 - to concert meatures at 
home, anſwerable to the ſtate of things abroad; and to gal 
every valuable end, in ſpite of oppoſition from the envious, 
the factious, and the diſaſfected; to do all this, my country- 
men, is more difficult than is generally thought. 

But, beſides tee diſadvantages which are common to me, 
with all others in eminent ſtations, my caſe is, in this re- 
ſect, peculiarly hard; that, whereas a commander of Pa- 


28 rank, if he is guilty of a neglect, or breach of yy: 


as his great connections, the antiquity of his family, th 
nportan ſervices of his anceitors, and the multitudes bo 
ins, by power, engaged i in his intereſt, to ſcreen him from 
; ndign puniſhment ; my Whole ſafety depends upon my- 
er; which renders it the more indiſpenſably neceſſary for 
ue to take care that my conduct be clear and unexceptiona- 
. Beſides, Lan well aware, my countrymen, that the 
Je of the public is upon me; and that, though the impar- 
- Wil who prefer the real advantage of the commonwealth to 
other conſiderations, favor my pretenſions, the Patricians 
u rant nothing fo much, as an occaſion againſt me. It is 
o ere fore my fixed reſolution, to uſe my beſt endeavo ours, 
1 Yeu. may not be difappointed in me, and that their i in- 
1 Wircft deſigus againſt me may be defeated. 
- | have en my youth been familiar with toils, and with 
W2nvers. I was Faithful to your intereſts, my anmtT nnen 
hen J ferred you far no reward, but that of honor. Lt is 
t my deſigu to betray 5 du, nom that you have ee 
pon me a place of prolt. 1 ou- have committed to my con- 
Kt, the war againſt Jugartha. The Patricians are offend- 
Lat chis. But, where would be the wiſdom in giving fuch 
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try in the day of battle? What could ſuck a general, 
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do, but in his trepidation and inexperience, have recourſe to 
ſome inferior commander, for direction in difficulties to 
which he was not himſelf equal? Thus your Patrician gene- 
ral would, in fact, have a general over him, ſo that the a&- a 
ing commander would ſtill be a Plebeiaa. So true is this, ; 
my countrymen, that I have myſelf known thoſe who have II 
been choſen conſuls, begin then to read the hiſtory of their 1; 
own country, of which, till that time, they were totally ig- 
norant: that 1s, they firſt obtained the employment, and 
then bethought themſelves of the qualifications neceſſary | 

for the proper diſcharge of it. | . 115 
I ſubmit to your judgment, Romans, on which ſide the . 
advantage lies, when a compariſon is made between Patrician ch 4 
haughtineſs and Plebeian experience. The very actions which * 
they have only read, I have partly ſeen, and partly myſelf I the. 
atchieved. What they know by reading I know by action. I cou 
They are pleaſed to flight my mean birth : I deſpiſe their I ,j, 
mean characters. Want of birth and fortune is the objecti- 
on againſt me: want of perſonal worth againſt them. But 
are not all men of the ſame ſpecies? What can make a dif. 
ference between one man and another, but the endowments 
of the mind? For my part, I ſhall always look upon the N 
braveſt man as the nobleſt man. Suppoſe it were enquired N 
of the fathers of ſuch Patricians as Albinus and Beſtia, whe- 
ther, if they had their choice, they would deſire ſons of their 7 
character. or of mine: what would they anſwer, but that * 10 
they ſhould wiſh the worthieſt to be their ſons? If the Patri· g 
cians have reaſon to deſpiſe me, let them likewiſe-deſpiſeF.... 
their anceſtors, whoſe nobility was the fruit of their virtue, Ii; in 
Do they envy the honours beſtowed upon me? Let them. - 
envy, likewiſe, my labours, my abſtinence, and the dangers ig 

J have undergone for my country, by which T have acquired 
them. But thoſe worthleſs men lead ſuch a life of inactivi- 
ty, as if they deſpiſed any honors you can beftow ; hilft 
they aſpire to honors, as if they had deſerved them by the 
moſt induſtrious virtue. They lay claim to the rewards of 
aQivity, for their having enjoyed the pleaſures of Juxury 
Yet none can. be more laviſh than they are in praiſe of then 
anceſtors. And they imagine they honor themſelves, by cele 
brating their forefathers. Whereas they do the very con 
trary: for, as much as their anceſtors were diſtinguiſfied fo 
| their virtues, ſo much are they diſgraced by their vices. 
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Obſerve now, my countrymen, the injuſtice of the Patri- 
cians, They arrogate to themſclves honors, on account of 
the exploits done by their ſorefather 83 vhilit they will not 

lo me the due praife, jor perfor wing the very ame ſort 
ct actions in my own perſon. He has no flatues, they cry, 
of his family. He can trace no venerable line of anceſtors. 
What then! Is it matter of more praile to diigrace one” 8 11 
laſtrious anceſtors, than to become iHuftricus Ly one's Own 


* 


good behaviour? What if I can ſhew vo fiatues of my fami- 
£ I can ſhew the ſtandards, the armour, ind the trappings, 
hich 1 have myſelf taken from the vanquithed: 4 can ſhrew 
the ſcars of thoſe wounds hic! I hase receives by facing 
the enemies of my country. Theſe are my ſtatues; theſe 
are the honors I boaſt of. Not left me by inheritance as 
their's ; but earned by toll, by abſtinence, by valour; amidſt 
- © clouds of duſt and ſeas of blood: ſcenes. of action where 
"I thoſe effeminate Patricians, who endeavour, by indirect 
neans, to depreciate me in your eſteem, have never dared to 


Whew their faces. 


: ' Demuft henes ro the Athenians. 

; \ HEN I compare, Athenians, the ſpeeches of ſome 
d amonglc us, with their actions, Jam at a loſs to re- 
concile what f ſee with what I hear. Their proteſtations are 
TH full of zeal againſt the public enemy; but their meaſures: 
t are fo inconſiſtent, that all their profeſſions become ſuſpect- 
0 & By confounding you with a variety of projects, they 

; perplex your reſolutions; and lead you from executing what 

l iz in your power, by engaging you in ichemes not reducible 


to practice. 
is true, there was a time when we were power Cul enough, 
not only to defend our own borders, and protect our allies, 
but even to invade Philip in his own dominions. Les, A- 
thenians, there was ſuch a juncture; I remember it well. 
But, by neglect of proper opportunities, we are no longer 
in a te to be invaders: it will be well for us if we can 
provide for our own defence, and our allies. Never did any 
eonjuncture require ſo much prudence as this. However, 
ſhould not deſpair of ſeaſonable remedics, had 1 the art 
to prevail with you to be unanimous in right meaſures, The 
opportunities Which have ſo often eſcaped us, have not been 
ail through i nee er want of judgment; but through 
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received this intelligence. 
of threeſcore talents, forty men of war were ordered to ſea; 
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negligence or treachery.—If I aſſume, at this time, more 
than ordinary liberty of ſpeech, I conjure you to ſuffer, pa- 


tiently, thoſe truths which have no other end but your own 
good. You have too many reaſons to be ſenſible how much 
you have ſuffered by hearkening to ſycophants. I ſhall, 
therefore, be plain, in laying before you the grounds of 
paſt miſcarriages, in order to correct you in your future con- 
duct. | | | ve _ 
You may remember, it is not abeve three or four years, 
ſince we had the news of Philip's laying ſiege to the for- 
treſs of Juno in Thrace. It was, IT think, in October we 
We voted an immediate ſupply 


and ſo zealous were we, that preferring the neceſſities of 
ſtate to our very laws, our citizens above the age of five- 
znd-forty years were commanded to ſerve. What follow. 
ed ?—A whole year was ſpent idly, without any thing done; 


and it was but the third month of the following year, a little 


after the celebration of the feaſt of Ceres, that Cheredemus 
ſet fail, furniſhed with no more than five talents, and ten 
galleys not half manned. | 5 
A rumor was ſpread that Philip was fick. That rumor 
was followed by another, that Philip was dead. And then, 


as if all danger died with him, you dropped your prepara- 


tions: whereas, then was your time to puſh and be active; 
then was the time to ſecure yourſelves, and confound him at 
once. Had your reſolutions, taken with ſo much heat, 


been as warmly ſeconded by action, you had then been as 
terrible to Philip, as Philip, recovered, is now to you. To 
what purpoſe, at this time, theſe reſſections? What is done, 
cannot be undone.?” But, by your leave, Athenians, tho 
paſt moments are not to be recalled, paſt errors may be re- 
peated. Have we not, now, a freſh provocation to war! 
Let the memory of overſights, by which you have ſuffered 
ſo much, inſtruct you to be more vigilant in the preſent dan- 
ger. If the Olynthians are not inftantly ſuccored, and with 
your utmoſt efforts, you become aſſiſtants to Philip, and 


| ſerve him more effectually than be can help himſelf. 
It is not, ſurely, neceifary to warn you, that votes alone 


can be of no confequence. Had your reſolutions, of them- 
ſelves, the virtue to compaſs what you intend, we ſhould not 
ſee them multiply every day as they do, and upon every oc: 
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„with fo little effect: nor would Philip be in a eondi- 
16a 20 brave and affront us in this manner. Proceed then, 
e to ſupport your deliberations with vigor. You 
heads capable of adviſing what is beſt ; you have judg- 
ment and experience to diſcern what is right; and you have 
power and opportunity to execute what you determine. 
What time ſo proper for action? What occaſion fo happy? 
And when can you hope for ſuch another, if this he neglect- 
ed? Has not Philip, contrary to all treaties, inſulted you in 
Thrace ? Does he not, at this inſtant, ſtraiten and invade. 
our confederates, whom you have ſolmenly ſworn to pro- 
tet? Is he not an implacable enemy? a faithleſs ally? the 
uſurper of provinces, to which he has no title nor pretence? 


a ſtranger, a barbarian, a tyrant? and indeed, what is he 


not? | | : 
Obſerve, I beſeech you, men of Athens, how different 
your conduct appears from the practices of your anceſtors. 
They were friends to truth and plain dealing, and deteſted 
flattery and ſervile compliance. By unanimous conſent, 
they continued arbiters of all Greece fo; the ſpace of forty- 
five years, without interruption : a public fund, of no leſs 
than ten thouſand talents, was ready for any emergency : 
they exerciſed over the kings of Macedon, that authority 
which is due to barbarians; obtained, both by ſea and land, 
in their own perſons, frequent and fignal victories; and by 
their noble exploits, tranſmitted to poſterity an immortal 
memory of their virtue, ſuperior to the reach of malice and 


detraction. It is to them we owe that great number of 
public edifices, by which the city of Athens exceeds all the 


reſt of the world in beauty and magniſicence. It is to them 
we owe fo many itately temples, ſo richly embelliſhed ; but, 


above all, adorned with the ſpoils of vanquiſhed enemies. — 


Put viſit their own private habitations: vifit the houſes of A- 
riſtides, Militiades,or any other of theſe patricts of antiqui- 
ty; you-will Aind nothing, not the Jeaſt mark of ornament, 
to diſtinguiſh them from their neighbours. They took part 


in the government, not to enrich theniſelves, but the public; 
they had no ſchemes or ambition, but for the public ; nor 


knew any intereſt but the public. It was by a cloſe and 


ſteady application to the general good of their country; by 
an exemplary piety toward the immortal gods; by a ſtrict 
faith and religious honeſty, betwixt man and man: and a 


obſcurity, to the higheſt honors. Have not ſome of theſe 
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moderation, always uniform, and of a piece; they eftablith- 
ed that reputation, witch remains to this day, and will lu 
to utmoſt poterity., | | 8 
Such, O men of Athens! were your anceſtors: fo glori- 
ous in the eye of the world; ſo bountiful and munificent to 
their country; fo ſparing, fo modeſt, fo teli-denying to 
themſclves, What reſemblance can we find in the preſent 
generation, of theſe great men? At a time, when your an- 
dent competitors have left you a clear ſtage ; when the La- 
cedemonians are dyabled ; the Thebans employed in rrou- 
bles of their on; when no other ſtate whatever is in a con- 
dition to rival or molelt you: in ſhort, when you are at full 


liberty; when you have the opportunity and the power to 


become ance more the ſole arbiters of Greece; you permit, 
patiently, whole provinces to be wreſted from you; you la- 
vich the public money to ſcaadalous and obſcure uſes ; you 
ſuiker your allies to periſh in time of peace, whom you pre- 
ſerved in time of war; and, to ſum up all, you yourſelves, 
by your mercecary court, and ſervile refignation to the will 
and plea ſure of deſigning, inſidicus leaders, abet, encourage, 
and ſtrengthen the molt dangerous and formidable of your 
enemies. Yes, Athenians, I repeat it, you yourſelves are 
the contrivers of your own ruin. Lives there a man who has 
confidence enough to deny it? let him ariſe, and affign, if 


oO 


he can, any other cauſe of the ſucceſs and proſperity of 


Philip. © Bat,” you reply, „what Athens may have 
loft in r:patation abroad, ſhe has gained in ſplendor at 


home. Wes there ever a greater appearance of proſperity ! 


a greater hece of plenty? Is not the city enlarged ? Are 


nat the ſtreats better paved? houſes repaired and beautth- 


ed? - Any with ſuch trifles ! Shall I be paid with coun- 


ters? An old ſquare new vamped up! a fountain! an 


- aquednct ! Are thefe acquiſitions to brag of? Caſt your eye 


vponthe magiſtrate, under whoſe miniſtry you boaſt theſe 
previous improvements. Behold the deipicable creature, 
raiſed, all at once, from dirt, to opulence ; from the loweſt 


upſtarts built private houſes and feats, vying with the moi 
ſumptugus of our public palaces ? And how have their for 
tuaes and their power increaſed, but as the commonwealth 
has been ruined and impoveriſhed ! 'k 
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To what are we to impute theſe diſorders? and to what 
cauſe aſſign the decay of a ſtate, fo powerful and flouriſhing 
in Paſt times? — The reaſon is plain. The fervant is now 
become the maſter. The magittrate was then ſubſervient 
to the people: puniſhments and rewards, were properties of 
the people: all honors, dignities, and preferments, were diſ- 
poled of by the voice and favor of the people. But the ma- 
giſtrate now has uſurped the right of the people, and exerci- 
ſes an arbitrary authWty over his ancient and natural lord. 
You miſerable peopfc the mean while without money, with- 
out friends; from being the ruler, are become the ſervant: 
irom being the maſter, the dependant ; happy that theſe go- 
rernors, into whoſe hands you have thus reſigned your own 
power, are fo good, and ſo gracious, as to continue your 
poor allowance to ſee plays. 

Believe me, Athen! ans, if, recovering * this lethargy, 
you would aſſume the ancient freedom and ſpirit of your fa- 
1 thers; if you would be your own ſoldiers, and your own 
commanders, confiding no longer your affairs in foreign or 
nereenary hands; if you would charge yourſelves with your 
own defence, employing abroad, for the public, what you 
waſte in unprofitable pleaſures at home ; the world might, 
ence more, behold you making a figure worthy of Atheni- 
Hs. “ You would have us then (you ſay) do ſervice in 
dur armies, in our own perſons : and for fo doing, you 
would have the penſions we receive in time of peace, accept- 
ed as pay in time of war. Is it thus we are to underſtand 
jou?“ — Yes, Athenians, *tis my plain meaning. I would 
malke it a ſtanding rule, that no perſon, great or little, ſhould 
be the better for the public money, who ſhould gr adge to 
mploy it for the public ſervice. Are we in peace? the 
tic is charged with your ſubſiſtence. Are we in war, 
Ir under a neceſſity, as at this time, to enter into a war? 
et your gratitude oblige you to accept, as pay, in defence 


ure, 
ol df your benefactors, what you receive, in peace, as mere 
ce unt y.— T hus, without any innovation, without altering 


r abol:thing any thing, but pernicious novelties, introduc- 

for the encouragement of ſloth and idleneſs; by convert- 

g only for the future, the ſame funds, for the uſe of the 

rviceable, which are ſpent, at preſent, upon the unprofita- 

©; you may be well ſerved in your armies ; your troops 

gularly Paid; ; juſtice duly adminiſtered: the 1 reve- 
Ce 
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rues reformed and DIRE 7 ; ac every n ef the 
commonwealth rendered uſeful to hiscountry,according to 


his age and ability, without any further burden to the ſtate. 


N 


h 


This, O men of Athens! is what my duty prompted me I tt 
to repreſent to you upon-this occaſion. May the gods in- 
ſpire you to determine upon ſuch meaſures, as may be . 
molt expedient, for the particular and gener: al good of our t» 
country. : 
Tur PERFECT SPEAKER. rea 
MAGINE to yourſelves, Demoſthenes, addreſſing the ing 
molt illuſtrious aſſembly in the world, upon a point, that 
xrhereon the fate of the moſt illuſtrious of nations depend- wie! 
ed. How awful ſuch a meg How vaſt the ſubject! ſ9w7 
Is man poſſeſſel of talents adequate to the great occaſion! ſom 
teien, ſuperior. By the power of his eloquence, it; 
the auguſtneſs of the aſſembly is loft, in the dignity of the god 
orator; and the importance of the ſubject, for a while fu G. 
pereeded, by the admiration of his talents.— With whats the 
ftrength of argument, with what powers of the fancy, wit leart 
what emotions of the heart, does he aſſault and ſubjugate tru 
the whole man, and, at once captivate his reaſon, his 1magiifite fi, 
nation, and his paſſions To effect this, muſt be the utmofflhalter 
ellort of the moſt improved ſtate of human nature. Not eneca 
faculty that he poſſeſſes is here unemployed : not a faculſſer the 
ty that he poſſeſſes, but is here exerted to its higheſhendm 
itch. All his internal powers are at work : all his ents nora 
nal, teſtify their energies. Within, the memory, the fancy bre, 5 
che judgment, the paſſions are all buſy : without every mule 0, 
ele, every nerve, is exerted ; not a feature, not a limb, bufencd o 
ſpeaks. The organs of the body attuned to the exertionſlat ma 
0 the mind, through the kindred organs of the hearers, uſd a ſe, 
1 antaneouſſy, and, as it were, with an electrical ſpirit, vibrant and 
thoſe energies from foul to ſoul.—Notwithſtanding the Mulde m 
verfity of minds in ſuch a multitude, by the lightning Farcuz / 
eloquence, they are melted into one maſs—the whole rs th; 
fembly actuated in ove and the fame way, become, as Pecially. 
ewes but ous man, aud have but one voice, The unit he he 
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which he gives them, to love thoſe who teach them, as they 
love the ſcience which they learn of them; and to look up- 


on them as fathers, from whom they derive wot the life of 


the body, but that iuſtruction which is in a manner the life of 
the ſoul. Indeed tiis ſentiment of affection and reſpect 
\yſces to make them apt to learn during their ſtudies, aud 
lull of gratitude all the reſt of their lives. 
to include a great part of what 1s to be expected from them. 

Docility, which coaſiſts in ſubmitting to directions, in 
readily receiving the inſtruQicns of their maſters, and redue- 
ing them to practice, is properly the virtue of ſchoiars, as 
that of maſters is to teach well, The one ean do nothing 


winout the other; and as it is not ſuihcient for a labourer to 


Jes the feed, unleſs the carth, after having opened its Þo- 
on to receive it, in a manner hatches, warms, and moiſtens 
Mi; fo likewiſe the whole fruit of ihftruction depends upon a 
e good correſpondence between the maſters and the ſcholars. 
MM Gratitude for thoſe who have laboured in our education, 
aſs the character of an hone{t man, and the mark of a good 


thicart. Who is there among us, ſays Cicero, that has been 


aMoliructed with any care, that is not highly delighted with 
gie fight, or even the bare remembrance of his preceptors, 
offeaiters,and the place where he was taught and brought up? 
t Peneca exhorts young men to preſerve always a great reſpect 
culWor their maſters, to whoſe care they are indebted for the a- 
helfend ment of their faults, and for having inibibed ſentimentsof 
teſſhenor and probity. Their exactneſsand leverity diſplæaſe ſome- 
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biffened our underſtanding and judgment, we then diſcern that 


id ſevere exactneſs in reſtraining the paſſions of an impru- 
nt and inconſiderate age, is expreſsly the very thing which 
ald make us efteem and love them. Thus we ſee that 
cus Aurelius, one of the wiſeſt and moſt illuſtrious em- 
tors that Rome ever had, thanked the gods for two things 


it he had found the like for his children. | 
Quintillian, after having noted the different characters of 
mind in children, draws in a few words, the image of 
at he judged to be a perfect ſcholar; and certainly it is 
ry amiable one: „ For my part,” ſays he, „I like a 


It ſeems to me | 


tionWtat made us diſlike thera, I mean admonitions, reprimands, 


ecially—for his having had excellent tutors himſelf, and 
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child who is encouraged by commendation, is animated by a 


ſenſe of glory, and weeps when he is outdone, A noble 1 


emulation will always keep him in exerciſe, a reprimand will W © 
touch him to the quick, and honor will ſerve inſtead 
ofa ſpur. We need not fear that ſuch a ſcholar will ever Nel 
give himſelf up to ſullenneſs.“ M ihi ille detur purer quem ci 
laus excitet, quem glor la juvet, qui virt us fleat. Hic erit be 
alendus ambitu: hune mordebit objurgatio; hunc honor X- 
eitabit: in hoc deſidium nunquam Ferebor. | | val 
How great 2 a value ſoever Quintillian ſets upon the calents N. 
of the mind, he eſteems thoſe of the heart far beyond them, an 
and looks upon others as of no value without them. In the den 
fame chapter from whence I took the preceding words, he Nat t 
declares, he ſhould never have a good opinion of a child, W 
who placed his ſtudy in occaſioning laughter, by mimicking tis [ 
the behaviour, mein, and faults of others; and he preſently Ws : 
gives an admirable reaſon for it: A child,“ ſays he, A 
& cannot be truly ingen:ous, in my opinion, anlels he be 
ood and virtuous ; otherwiſe J ſhould rather chuſe to hare us ſo 
him dull and heavy: than of a bad diſpoſition.” Non abit broug 
ſpem bonz indolis, qui hoc imitandi ftugto petit, ut rideatur, 
Nam probus quoque imprimis erit ille vere Ingenioius} 
alioqui non pejus duxerim tardi eſſe i ingenii, quam mali. 
He diſplays to us all theſe talents in the eldeſt of his two 
children, whoſe character he draws, and whoſe death he la 


ments in ſo eloquent and pathetic a ſtrain, in the beautify ty ; 
preface to his fixth book, I ſhall beg leave to inſert kere Is, C1 
mall extract from it, which will not be uſeleſs to the boy tne 
as they will find it a 1 which ſuits well with their ag ben wa 
and condition. ould re 
After having mentioned his younger ſon, who died at finer 
vears old, and deſcribed the graces and beauties of his cou N 
tenance, the prettineſs of his expreſſions, the vivacity of h * 12 
all « 


underſtanding, which began to ſhine through the veil 
childhood; “ had {till left me,” ſays he, my fon Qui 
tillian, in whom J placed all my pleaſure and all my by 
and comfort enough I might have found in him; for, b. 


ing now entered into his tenth year, he did not produced 
Iv bloſſoms like his younger brother, but fruits already fo 
ed, and beyond the power of diſappointment, I have mu 
experience; but I.never ſaw in any child, I do not lay 

1. ſo many excellent diſpoſitions for the ſciences, nf 
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much taſte as his maſters know, but ſo much probity, ſweet- 
neſs, good nature, gentleneſs, and :nchnation to pleaſe and 
oblige, as I diſcerned in him. e, 

„ Heſides this, he had all the advantages of nature, a 
charming voice, a pleaſing countenance, and a ſurpriſing fa- 
cility in pronouncing well the two languages, as if he had 
been equally born for both of them. | 

« But all this was no more than hopes. I ſet a greater 
walue upon his admirable virtues, his equality of temper, his 
reſolution, the courage win which he bore up againſt fear 
and pain; for, how were his phyſicians aſtoniſhed at his pa- 
tience under a diſtemper of eight months continuance, when 
at the point of death he comforted me himſelf, and bade 
me not weep for him ! and delirious as he ſometimes was at 
his laſt moments, his tongue ran of nothing elſe but learn- 
ng and the ſciences : O vain and deceitful hopes!“ &c. 

Are there many boys amongſt us, of whom we can truly 

M7 lo much to their advantage, as „ here of 
lis ſon? What a ſhame would it be for them, if born and 
bought up in a Chriſtian country, they had not even the 
wtues of Pagan children! IJ make no ſeruple to repeat 
em here again docility, obedience, reſpect for their ma- 
ters, or rather a degree of affection, and the ſource of an 
ternal gratitude ; zeal for ſtudy, and a wonderful thirſt af- 
ter the ſciences, joined to an abhorrence of vice and irregu- 
arity ; and an admirable fund of probity, goodneſs, gentle- 
els, civility, and -liberality : as alfo patience, courage, and 
reatneſs of ſoul in the courſe of a long ſickneſs. What 
ben was wanting to all theſe virtues ?—That which alone 
ould render them truly worthy the name, and muſt be in a 
taenner the ſoulof them, and conſtitute their whole value, 
_ be precious gift of faith and piety ; the ſaving knowledge 
h fa Mediator ; a fincere defire of pleaſing God, and refer- _ 
2 all our actions to him. - : 
u 1 N | 
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* The ſubject prope fed, Situation , the author's "WY His © 
" | frunatity in its furniture. T he beauties of the country. Hs L 
1 | love of retire mob; and choice of his Fries. . A, dle eſcripti wn 3 
5 „ the morning. Hymn io the = Contemplation of th © 
; heavens. T te exiſtence of Gee fe; red Jromn a view of the < 
| beauiy and harmony of the creation. Morning and evening wh 
. | devotion. T7 he vanity of riches and grandeur. T he choice - 
. of his Looks, Praiſe of the marriage fate. A knoi of ns 
5 5 dern ladies de je ited, The author's exit, 5 
B= - PHILOSOFHIC SOLITUDE, &. . 
Wl fe” ET ardent heroes ſeek renown in arms, E. 
7 Pant after fame, and ruſh to war's alarms ; T9 
35 To ſhining palaces let fools reſort, T. 
te And dunces cringe to be eſteem'd at court: 
1 £7 Mine be the pleaſure of a rural life, 
{From noiſe remote, and ignorant of ſtrife; r. 
Far from the painted belle, and white-glov'd beau, ve 
| The lawleſs maſquerade, and midnight ſhow ; | 2 
; From ladies, lap-dogs, courtiers, garters, lars, Ye 
| Fops, Ny tyrants, emperora, and ezars. ve 
Oh 
. Tull in the centre of ſome ſhady grove, | Ivy 
E By nature form'd for ſolitude and love; | 
1 On banks arrag'd- with ever-blooming flow'rs, N 
8 Near eat ones or by roſiate bow „ | No g 
1 My neat, but ſimple manſion I would raiſe, No 
ql Unlike the ſumptuous dome of modern days; Nor 
13 Devoid of pomp, with rural plainneſs form'd. But 
8 With ſavage game, and gloſſy ſhells ade . nil 
1 No coſtly furniture ſhould grace my hall; ara 


But curling vines aſcend againſt the wall, 


Ss. * is i : 
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kh hoſe pliant branches ſhou'd luxuriant twine, 
Awe purple cluſters ſwelPd with future wine: 

10 flake my thirſt a liquid lapſe diſtil 

From craggy rocks, and ſpread a limpid rill, 

Along my manſion ſpir - firs ſhould grow, 

And gloomy yews extend the ſhady row; 

The cedars flourith, and the poplars riſe 

Zublimely tall, and ſoot into the fies: 

Among the leaves refreſhing zephyrs play, 

And clouding trees exclude the noon-tide ray; 
Whereon the birds their downy neſts ſhould form, 

S ſhelter'd from tlie batt' ring ſlorm; 

And to melodious notes their choir apply, 

Soon as Aurora bluſh'd along the fly: 

While all around th' en chanting mulic rings, 

And ev'ry vocal grove reſponſive lings. 


Me to equeſter'd ſcenes, ye muſes nd 
Where nature wantons in her virgin pride, 
To moſſy banks edg'd round with op'ning flow'rs, 
Elyſian fields and amaranthine bow? . 
© 8 1 roſial founts, and ſleep inſpiring rills, 
To herbag'd vales, gay lawns, and ſunny bills, 


Welcome, ye ſhades! all hail, ye vernal onal 
Ye bow'ry thickets, and prophetic Rome 
Ye foreſts hail ! ye ſolitary woods |! | 
Love-whiſperiag groves, and ſilver- ſtreaming floods! 
Ye meads, that aromatic ſweets exhale ! 
Le birds, and all ye ſylvan beauties hail! 
Oh how I long with you to ſpend my days, 
Invoke the mule, and try the rural lays ! 


No trumpets there wich martial clangor ſound, 
No proſtrate heroes ſtrew the crimſon'd ground 
No groves of lances glitter in the air, 

Nor thund'ring drums prov oke the ſanguine war: 
But white-rob'd peace, and univerſal love 

nile in the field, and brighten ev'ry grove. 
There all the beauties of the circling year, 


In vative ornamental pride appear, 
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Gay 4 do Spring, and April ſnow'rs, 
Wake from the womb of earth the riſing flow'rs: 
In deeper verdure Summer clothes the plain, 
And Autumn bends beneath the golden grain; 
The trees weep amber, and the whiſpering gales 
BreEZze o'er the lawn, or murmur through the vales: 
The flow'ry tribes in gay confuſion bloom, 
Profuſe in ſweets, and fragrant with perfume : 

On bloſſoms bloſſoms, fruits on fruits ariſe, 


And varied proſpects glad the wand'ring eyes. 


In theſe fair feats I'd paſs the joyous day, | 
Where meadows flouriſh and where fields look gay; 
From bliſs to bliſs with endleſs pleaſure rove, 


geek cryſtal ſtreams, or haunt the vernal grove, 


Woods, fountains, lakes, the fertile fields, or ſhades, 


Aerial mountains, or ſubjacent glades. 


There from the poliſh'd fetters of the great, 
Triumphal piles, and gilded rooms of ſtate ; 
Prime miniſters, and ſycophantic knaves, 
Illuſtrious villains, and illuſtrious flaves ! 

From all the vain formality of fools, 


And odious taſk of arbitrary rules; 


he ruffling cares which the vex*d ſoul annoy, 


The wealth the rich poſſeſs, but not enjoy, 
The viſionary bliſs the world can lend, 

Th' infidious foe, and falſe deſigning bond, - 
The ſeven-fold fury of Xantippe's foul, 


And S—-s rage that burns without controul ; 
Pd live retir'd, contented, and ſerene, 


Forgot, unknown, unenvied and unſeen. 


Yet not a real hermitage I'd chuſe, 
Nor-with to live from all the world recluſe ; - 
But with a friend lornstimes unbend the out 
In focts 1 converſe, o'er the fprightly bowl. 
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Of ſou] dillabre, vaſt and unconfin' d, 

Breathing benevolence to all mad; 

Cautious to cenſure, ready to commend, 

A rm, unſhaien, uncorrupted friend : 

In carly youth fair wiſdom's paths he trod, 

In eur ly youth a miniſter of God: 

Each pupil lov'd him when at Yale he none, 
aud ev'ry bleeding boſom weeps him gone. 

Dear A too, ſhould grace my rural ſcat, 
Tor ever welcome to the green retreat: 

Hcav'n for the cauſe of righteoufnels deiign'd 
His florid genius, and capacious mind: 

Oft have J heard, amidſt thy adoring throng, 
Celeſtial truths devolving from his tongue; 
High o'er the liſt'ning audience ſeen him ſtand, 
3 ſpeak, and graceful ftretch his hand: 
With ſuch becoming grace and pompous ſound, 
With long-rob*d ſenators encircled round, 

Before the Roman bar, while Rome was free, 
Nor bow'd to Cæſar's throne the ſervile knee, 
Immortal Tully plead the patriot cauſe, 
While ev'ry tongue reſounded his applauſe. | 
Next round my board ſhould candid S— appear, 
Of manners gentle, and a friend ſincere, 

Averſe to diſcord, party-rage and ſtrife, 

He fails ſerenely down the ſtream of life. 

With theſe 2h7ee friends, beneath a ſpreading ſhade, 
Where filver fountains murmur through the glade; 
Or in cool grots, perfumed with native fiowr's, 
In harmiefs mirth Pd ſpend the cireling hours 
Or graveiy talk, or innocently fing, | 
Or, : in bond concert, ſtrike the trembling: ling 


Amid ſequelter'd bow'rs, near gliding fireams, 
Druids and Bards enjoy'd ſereneſt dream 
Such was the ſeat where courtly Horace ſung, 
And his bold harp immortal Maro ftrung : 
Where tuneful Orpheus? unreſiſted lay, 
Made rapid tygers bear their rage away; 
While groves attentive to th' extatic ſound 
Burtt from their roots, and raptur'd, e around. 


#4 . 


cats the venerable Seers of old 
Wen bliſsful years in golden cireles roll'd) v 


Cite and admir'd : een Goddeſſes and Gods N 
: (uA poets feign were fond of ſuch abo les :) | F 
| Th' imperial Conſort of fictitious Jove T. 
? © For fount full Ida forſook the realms above. 1 D 
| Oft' to Idalia on a golden cloud, Cc 
VeiPdin a miſt of fragrance, Venus rode, OTE: H 
| | There num'rous altars to the queen were rearid, 7 T] 
And love-fick youths ther am*rons vows —_ d, H, 
S @{ While fair-haird damicls (a laſcivious train) N Li 
+ 5 With wanton rites ador'd her gentle reign, If 
e ſilver-ſhaftfed Huntreſs of the w oods, | Th 
| " Sought pendant ſhades, and bath'd in cooling floods. W 
| In palmy Delos, by Scamander's ſide, | Fre 
f Or where Cajitter roll'd his ſilver tide, N Th 
Melodious Phœbus fang ; the Muſes round : © By" 

| Alternate warbling to the keav'nly ſound, | 
Fen the feign'd Monarch of heaven's bright abode, ” 
High thron” gi in gold: of Gods the ſov'reign God, He 
Oft' time pref-rr\d the ſhade of Ida's 8 grove Wi 
To all th' ambrolial feaſts, and neCtar'd cups above. Pu; 
Im 
Behold, the roſy-finger'd morning dawn, | An. 
In ſaffron rob'd, and bluſhing o'er the lawn !. av 
N Reflected from ic clouds, a radiant ſtream Von 
ö Tips with etherial dew the mountain's brim. Th 
i Th unfolding roſes, and the op' ning flow'rs Ane 
: Imbibe the dew, and ſtrew the varied bow'rs, The 
| Diffuſe nectareous ſweets around, and glow | 30, 
. With all the colors of the ſhow'ry bow. | Plun 
. Th induſtrious bees their balmy toil renew, I 

| Buzz over the field, and ſip the roſy dew. | 

{ - But yonder comes th' illuſtrious God of LY» N 
| Inveits the eaſt, and gilds th' etherial way; : eon 
The groves rejoice, the feather'd nations fing, Her 
Echo the mountains and the vallies "Bag: Fron 
And 
i Hail Orb! 1 array d with majeſty and ys By h 
That bids each fable ſhade of night retire! wich 
| Fountain of light! with burning glory crownu'd. Wha 


Larting a 4 deluge of ekuigence round! * 7. 
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Wak'd by the genial and prolific ray, 

Nature reſumes her verdure, and looks pay : 

Freſh blooms the roſe, the drooping plants revive, 
The groves reflouriſh, and the foreſts live. 

Deep in the teeming earth, the rip ning ore 
Confeſſes thy conſolidating Dow'r ; 

Hence labour draws her tools, wks artiſts mould 
The fufile filver and the ductile gold: 

Hence war is furnith'd, and the regal ſhield 

Like lightning flaſhes o'er th' illumin'd field. 

If thou ſo fair with delegated light, 

That all heav'n's ſplendors vaniſh at thy fight ; 
With what effulgence yy has ocean glow |! 

From which thy borrow'd beams inceſlant flow! 
Th? exhauſtleſs ſource, hoſe ſingle ſmile ſupplies, 
Th' unnumber'd orbs that gilds the ſpangled ikies ! 


Oft? would I view, in admiration loſt, 
Heav®n's ſumptuous canopy, and {larry hoſt ; 
With level'd tbe, and ene eve, 
Purſue the planets 1 through the ſky : 
Immeaſarable vault ! where thunders roll, 
And forky lightnings flaſh from pole to pole. 
Say, railing infidel ! canit + thou ſurvey 
You lobe of fire, that gives the golden day, 
Th' Barmen ſtructure of this vaſt machine, 
And not confeſs its architect divine? 
Then go, vain wretch ! tho? deathleſs be thy ſoul, 
Go, ſwell the riot, and exhauſt the bowl ; 
Plunge into vice; humanity re! gn, 
G0 fl the itte, and bri ſtle into ſwine! 


— 


= 


None but a pow'r omnipotent and wile 
Could frame this earth, or ſpread the boundleſs 
He made the whole: at his omnific call | 
From formleſs chaos roſe this fpacious ball, N 
. ane Almighty God is ſeen im all. 

By him our cup is crown'd, Hur table ſpread . 

Wich lufchpus wine, and life. ſuſtalui :ing bread. 

2 nat countleſs wonders doth the earth contain 4. 
hat countleſs: wouders the unſathom'd main 
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Bedrop'd with gold, there ſcaly nations ſhine, 
Haunt coral groves, or laſh the foaming brine. 
7 þ 5 HOVAEH s glones blaze all nature round, 


In heav*n, on earth, and in the deeps end; ; 


on 13 of his name, the warblers ſing, 

And praiſe their Maker while they hail the ſpring: 
"The zephyrs breathe it, and the thunders roar, 
While ſurge to ſurge, and ſhore reſounds to ſhore, 
But Man, endu'd with an immortal mind, 

His Maker's image, and for heav'n deſign'd! 
To loftier notes his raptur'd voice ſhould raiſe, 
And chant ſublimer hymns to his creator's praiſe. 


When riſing Phœbus uſhers in the morn, 
And golden beams th' impurpled ſktes adorn : 
Wak'd by the gentle murmur of the floods, 


Or the ſoit mutic of the waving woods; 


Riſing from ſleep with the melodious choir, 
Yo ſolemn ſounds I'd tune the hallow'd lyre. 
Thy name, O GOD ! ſhould tremble on my tongue, 


Till ev N grove 5 vocal to my fong : 


(Delightful tas! with dawning light to ſing, 
Triumphant hymns to heav'n's cternal king. 1 
Some courteous angel ſhould my bręaſt inſpire, 
Attune my bps, and guide the warbled wire, 
While ſportive echoes catch the ſacred ſound, 
Swell ev'ry note, and bear the muſic round; 
Vic mazy ſtreams meand”ring to the main 
Hang in ſuſpence to hear the heav'nly ſtrain, 
And huft'd to filence, all the feather'd tbrong, 
Attentive liſten to the tuneful ſong. 


Father of Light! han ſource of good 
—— eternal, ſelf. exiſtent God ! & | 
Before the beamy ſun diſpens*d a ray, 

Flam'd in the azure vault, and gave the day ; S | 
Before the glimméring Moon, with borrowed light; 
Shone queen amid the ſilver hoſt of night; 

High i in the heav*ns, thou reign*dit ſuperior Lord, 
By. ſuppliont angels worſhip'd and ador'd. 

With the celeſtial choir then let me join 

In cheer ful e to the Power Divine. 
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o fing thy praiſe, do thou, O GOD ! inſpire 

A mortal breaſt with more than mortal fire; 

in dreadful majeſty thou ſitẽſt enthron*d, 

With light encircled, and with glory crowns : 

Taro“ all infinitude extends thy reign, - . 

For thee, nor heav'n, nor heaven of heav*ns contain; 8 F 

But tho“ thy throne is f above the ſky, 8 bh 

Thy omnipreſence fills immenſity. 9 8 OTE A 

Saints rob*d in white, to thee their anthems bring, | 1 

And radiant Martyrs hallelujahs ſing : | 4 

Heaven's univerſal hoſt their voices raiſe | | "Ml 

In one eternal chorus, to thy praiſe ; „ = 

And round thy awful throne, with one accord, 2 85 "on 

ding, Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord. = 
\t thy creative voice, irom ancient night, — 

dprang ſmiling beauty, and yon worlds of light: 

Thou ſpak*{—the planetary Chorus rolled, | - 
nd all th“ expanſe, was ſtarr'd with beamy gold; : | 
Let there be light, faid GOD Light inſtant ſhon 
und from the orient, burſt the golden ſun ; $ 
ezy*n's gazing hierarchies, with glad ſurpriſe, W. 

aw the firſt morn inveſt the, recent ſkies, 9 

ind ſtrait th* exulting troops thy throne furround 
ih thouſand thouſand harps of heav'nly ſound : 

irones, powers, dominions (ever ſhining trains!) 

touted thy praiſes in triumphant ftrains : 

eat are thy works, they ſing, and, all around, 

treat are thy works, the echoing heav*ns reſound. 

le effulgent ſun, inſufferably bright, 8 

but a beam of thy o“ erflowing light; | 

e tempeſt is thy breath: the thunder hurl, 

mendous roars thy vengeance ofer the world; 

du boweſt the heav'ns, the ſmoking mountains nod, 
5 fall to duſt, and nature owns her God, 

tyrants ſhrink ; the atheiſt ſtands aghoſt, 

Umpious kings in horror breathe their laſt. 

tis great God alternately Id pay | 

ering anthem, and the morning lay. 


es, 


0 ſovereign Gold I never Wand repine, 
Viſh the glitt · ring duſt of monarchs mine, 
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What tho? high columns heave into the ſkies, 
Gay ceilings ſhine, and vaulted arches riſe ; 
Tho? fetter'd gold the ſculptur'd roof adorn, 
The rubies redden, and the jaſpers burn! 

Or what, alas ! avails the gay attire EE: 

To wretched man, who breathes but to expire! 

Oft' on the vileſt, riches are beſtow'd, 

To ſhew their meanneſs in the fight of God. 

High from a dunghill, ſee a Dives riſe, | 

And, Titan-like, inſult the avenging ſkies; 

The crowd, in adulation calls him Lord, 
| By thouſands courted, flatter'd, and ador'd ; 
In riot plung'd and drunk with earthly joys, 

No higher thought his grovling foul employs : 
The poor he ſcourges with an iron rod, 
And from his boſom baniſhes his God. 

But oft? in height of wealth and beauty's bloom, 
Deluded man, is fated to the tomb! 

For, lo! he ſickens, ſwift his colour flies, 

And riſing miſts obſcure his ſwimming eyes: 
Around his bed his weeping friends bemoan, 
Extort th' unwilling tear, and with hin gone; 
His ſorrowing heir augments the tender ſhow'r, 
Deplores his death---yet hails the dying hour. 
Ah bitter comfort! Sad relief, to die! 

Tho? ſunk in down, beneath the canopy! 
His eyes no more ſhall ſee the cheerful light, 
Weigh'd down by death in everlafting night: 
And now the great, the rich, the proud, the gay, 
Lie breathleſs, cold--unauimated clay ! 

He that juſt now was flatter'd by the crowd 

With high applauſe, and acclamations loud; 

Thar ſteel'd his boſom to the orphan's cries | 

And drew down torrents from the widew's eyes; 
Whom like a God the rabble did adore--, | 
| Regard him now---and lo! he is no more. 


My eyes no dazzling veſtments ſhould behold 
With gems inſtarr'd and ſtiff with woven gold ; 
But the tall ram his downy fleece afford 

; To clothe, in modeſt garb, his fragal lord. 
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Thus the great Father of mankind was dreſt, 

When ſhaggy hides compos'd his flowing velt ; 

Doom'd to the cumb'rous load, for his offence, 

When clothes ſn d the want of innocence : 

Put now his ſons (torgetful whence they came) 
litter ia gems, and glory in their ſhame. 


Oft, would I wander thro' the dewy field, 
Where cluſt'ring roſes balmy fragrance yield; 
Or in lone grots, for contemplation made, 
Converſe with angels and the mighty dead: 
For all around unnumber'd ſpirits fly, 
Waft on the breeze, or walk the liquid ſky, 
Iuſpire the poet with repeated dreams, 
Whey gives highellow'd muſe to ſacred themes, : 43 
Protect the juſt, ferene their gloomy hours, 5 
Becuhm their ſtumbers, and refreſh their pow'rs. - | 
Methinks I ſee th? immortal Beings fl, 
ind wiftly ſhoot athwart the ſtreaming {ky : 

ark] a melodious voice I ſeem to hear, 
ind heav'nly ſounds invade my liſt'ning ear! 

Be not afraid of us, innoxious band, 

Thy cell ſurrounding by divine command; 

Eer while like thee, we led our lives below, 

(Sad lives of pain, of miſery, and woe !) 

Long by affliction's boiſt'rous tempeſts toſt, 

We reach'd at length the ever bliſsful coaſt : 

Now in th' embow'ring groves, and laws above, 

We taſte the raptures of immortal love, 

Attune the golden harp in roſeate bow'rs, 

Or bind our temples with unfading flow'rs, 

Oft' on kind errands bent, we cut the air, 

To guard the righteous, heav'n's peculiar care 

vert impending harms, their minds compoſe, 

npire gay dreams, and prompt their ſoft repoſe. 

When from thy tongue divine hoſannas roll, 

And ſacred raptures ſwell thy riſing ſoul, 
o heav'n we bear thy pray'rs like rich perfumes, | 
here, by the throne, the golden cenſer fumes ; 
ind when with age thy head is ſilver'd o'er, | 
Ind cold in death. thy boſom beats no more, 
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6 Thy ſoul exulting ſhall deſert its clay, 
« And mount, triumphant, to eternal day.“ 
But to improve the intellectual mind, 
Reading ſhould be to contemplation join'd. 
Firſt I'd eollect from the Parnaffi an ſpring, | 
What muſes dictate, and what poets, fing.--- 
Virgil, as prince, fnou'd wear the laurel'd crown, 
And other bards pay homage to his throne ; 
The blood of heroes now effus'd ſo long, 
Will run forever purple thro? his ſong. 
See! how he mounts toward the bleft abodes, 
On Planets rides, and talks with demi-gods ! * 
Ho do our raviſh'd ſpirits melt away, 
When in his ſong Sicilian ſhepherds play! 
But what a ſplendor ſtrikes the dazzled eye, 
When Dido ſhines in awful majeſty ! 
_ Embroider'd purple clad the Tyrian queen, 
Her motion graceful, and auguſt her mein; 
A golden zone her royal limbs embrac'd, 
A golden quiver rattled by her wailt. 
is Set her proud ſteed majeſtically prance, 
| * Contemn the trumpet, and deride the launce! 
E In crimſon trappings, glorious to behold, 
Confus'dly gay with interwoven gold! 
He champs the bitt, and throws the foam around, 
* Impatient paws, and tears the ſolid ground, 
How ſtern Eneas thunders thro' the field 
2 With tow' ring helmet, and refulgent ſhield ! 
Couriers o'erturn'd, and mighty warriors ſlain, 
Deform'd with gore, lie welt*ring on the plain. 
Struck thro? with wounds, ill-fated chieftains lie, 
Frown een in death, and threaten as they die. 
'Thro* the thick ſquadrons ſee the Hero bound! 
{His helmet flaſhes, and his arms reſound ! ) | 
All grim with rage, he frowns ofer Turnus“ "0's 8 
(Re-kindled ire! for blooming Pallas dead) 
Then in his boſom plung'*d the ſhining blade--- 
The ſoul indignant ſought the Stygian ſhade ! 
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The far fad bards that grace d Britannia's ile 
Shou'qd next compoſe the venerable pile, 
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Great Milton firſt, for towering thought renown*d, 
Parent of ſong, and fam<d the world around! 

His clowing breaſt divine Urania fir-d, | 

Or God himſelf th* immortal Bard in{pir*d. 

Borne on triumphant wings he takes his flight, 
Explores all heaven, and treads the realms of light : 
In martial pomp he clothes th* angelic train, 

While warring myriads ſhake th“ etherial plain. 

Firſt Michael ſtalks, high tow*ring ofer the reſt 
With heavenly plumage nodding on his ereſt: 

Im penetrable arms his limbs infold, 

Eternal adamant, and burning gold“ oa 
Sparkling in fiery mail, with dire delight, 

Rebellious Satan animates the fight : 

Armipotent they fink in rolling ſmoke, }.- 

All heav'n reſounding to its centre ſhook. 

To cruth his foes, and quell the dire alarms 

Meſſiah ſparkling in refulgent arms, 

In radiant panoply divinely bright | 

His limbs incas*d, he flaſh*d devouring light : 
On burning wheels, ofer heav*n's cryſtalline road 
Thunder: d the chariot of the Filial God; 

The burning wheels on golden axles turn«d 

With flaming gems the golden axles burn*d. 

Lo! the apoſtate hoſt, with terror ſtiuek, 

Roll back by millions! Th“ empyrean ſhooE! 
deepters, and orbid ſhields, and crowns of gold, F 
Cherubs and Seraphs in confuſion rolled; 5 2 
Till from his hand the triple thunder hurled, „5 14 
ompell<d them, headlong, to th* infernal world. 4 


Then tuneful Pope, whom all the nine inſpire, 2M i 
With ſaphic ſweetneſs, and pindaric fire | '1 
ather of verfe ! mel6dious and divine! | | | F 
ext peerleſs Milton ſhoucd diſtinguiſh'd ſhine. = 
mooth flow his numbers when he paints the grove, . _ 5 

he enraptur*d virgins liſt ning into love. 71 EE 
ut when the night, and hoarſe reſounding ſtorm 

aſh on the deep, and Neptunets face deform, _ a 
ough runs the verſe, the ſonfrous numbers roar | 
ike the hoarſe ſurge that thunders on the ſhore, 
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But when he fings th' exhilerated ſwains, mY 
Th embow'ring groves, and Windſor's bliſsful plains, 
Our eyes are ravith'd with the ſylvan ſcene, 
Embroider'd fields, and groves in living green : 
His lays the verdure of the meads prolong, _ 
And wither'd foreſts bloſſom in his ſong. 
Thame's filver ſtreams his flowing verſe admire, ' 
And ceaſe to murmur while he tunes his lyre. 
Next thou'd appear great Dryden's lofty muſe, . 
For who wou'd Dryden's polifh'd verſe refuſe ? 
His lips were moiſt'ned in Parnaſſus” ſpring, 
And Phœbus taught his /aurecat ſon to ſing. 
How long did Virgil untranſlated moan, 
His beauties fading, and his flights unknown; 
ill Dryden roſe, and, in exalted ſtrain, 
Re-ſang the fortune of the god. like man? 
Again The Trojan prince, with dire delight, 
Der readful f in arms, demands the ling'ring fight: 
Again Camilla glows with mart tal fire, 
Drives armies back, and makes all Troy retire.. 
Witk more than native luſtre, Virgil ſhines, 
And gains ſublimer heights in Dryden's lines. 
The Sale Watt's who ſtrings his filver lyre 
To ſacred odes, and heav'n's all-ruling fire ; 
Who ſcorns th? applauſe of the licentious ſtage, 


And mounts yon ſparkling worlds with hallow'd rage,, 


Compels my thoughts to wing the heav'nly road, 
And wafts my foul, exulting, to my God; 

No fabled Nine, harmonious bard 4 inkpipe 

The raptur'd breaſt with ſuch ſeraphic fire; 

But prompting Angels warm thy boundleſs rage, 
Direct thy thoughts, and animate thy page. 
Bleſt man! for ſpotleſs ſanctity rever'd © 

Loved by the good, and by the guilty fear'd: 
Bleſt man! from gay deluſive ſcenes remov*d, 
Thy Maker loving, by thy Maker lovd, 

To God theu tun'ſt thy conſecrated ay „ 
Nor mean ly bluſh to fing Jehovah's praiſe. _. 
Oh! did, bke thee, each laurel*d bard delight 
To paint Religion 1 in her native light, | 
Not then with plays the labfring preſs would 3 
Nor Vice ow the 2-4 and the thrones.  - 
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No impious rhymers charm a vicious age, 

Nor proſtvate virtue groan beneath their rage: 
But themes divine in lofty numbers riſe, 

Fill the wide earth, and echo through the ſkies. | 


| 
TPheſe for delight; 3 profit I ATP read” | 
The labour*d volumes of the learned dead. | 
Sagacious Locke, by Providence deſignd 
T* exalt, inſtruct, and rectify the mind. 
The unconquerable Sage“ who virtue fird, 
And from the tyrant*s lawleſs rage retir'd, | ! 
When victor Cæſar freed unhappy. Rome: "22.5 1 
From Pompeyss chains, to ſubſtitute nis own. ö | j 
Longinus, Livy, fam*d Thucydides, | | 
Quntillian, Plato, and Demoſthenes, 
Perſuaſive Tully, and Cordubaẽs Sage, f | 4 f | 
Who fell by Nero*s unrelenting rage 5 „ 
Himj whom ungrateful Athens doom*d' to bleed; | 4 
Deſpis*'d when living, and deplor'd when dead. 
Raleigh Id read with ever freſh delight, | 
While ages paſt, riſe preſent to my fight : | ; 
Ah man unbleſt! he foreign realms explor'd, 4 
Then fell a victim to his country's ſword! _ | | 
Nor ſhould great Derham paſs negleQed by.) 
Obſervant ſage! to whoſe deep-piercing eye, 3 | 
Nature's ſtupendous works expanded he. 
Nor He, Britannia, thy unmatch*d renown; _ 1 
(Adjudged to wear the philoſophic crown) - = 
Who on the ſolar orb uplifted rode, | Wo 
And ſcand the unfathomable works of God 
Who bound the filver planets to their ſpheres,.. 
And trac4d th- elkptic curve of blazing ſtars ! 
immortal Newton; whoſe illuſtrious name- 
Will ſhine on records of eternal fame. 


By love directed, 1 would chooſe a wife, 
Te improve my bliſs and eaſe the load of life. 
Hail vedloch ! hail inviolable tie? 

Ferpetual fountain of domeſtic joy! 


„ie, J Seneca. Soctates. 
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Love, friendſhip, honor, truth and pure delight 
Harmonious mingle in the nuptial rite. | 
In Eden firſt the holy ſtate began, | 

When perfect innocence diſtinguiſh*'d man; 

The human pair, th? Almighty Pontiff led, 


A dread ſolemnity th' eſpoufals grac'd, 
Angels the witneſſes, and GOD the prielt! 
1 All earth exulted on the nuptial hour 
. And volugtary roſes deck'd the bow'r; 
# The joyous birds on ev'ry bloſſom*d pray, 
Sung Hymenians to the important day, 
While Philomela ſwell*d the ſpouſal ſong, 
And Paradiſe with gratulation rung. 


Relate, inſpiring muſe! where ſhall I find 
A blooming virgin with an angel mind ? 
Unblemiſhed as the white-rob*d virgin choir 
That fed, O Rome! thy conſecrated fire? 
By reaſon aw*d, ambitious to be good, 
 Averſe to vice, and zealous for her God? 
Relate, in what bleſt r region can I find 
Such bright perfections in a female mind? 
What Phœnix-woman breathes the vital air 
So greatly good, and ſo divinely fair? 
MF Sure, not the gay and faſhionable train, 

i L icentious, proud, immoral, and profane; 
Who ſpend their golden hours in antic Irefs, 


This ſhews the trophies 'of her former loves ; 
Polly avers that 87 Hei a dreſt in green, 


$ 

of Malicious whiſpers, and inglorious eafe.— 

| tl 
$A 

i Lo! round the board a ſhining train appears 
8 In rofy beauty, and in prime of yours | Y 

| 7 his hates a flounce, and 2% a flounce approves, 
, 


Twas azure lattin, interſtrealed with grey 
Lucy, inveſted with Jud: cial power, 
} ' TALES 
Awards *twas neither and the ftrife iz ofer. 
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Then parrots, lap- dogs, monkeys, ſquirrels, beaux, 
Fans, ribbaads, tucker 5, patches, furbeloes, 


Gay as the morning, to the bridal bed; 7 . 5 . : 


When laſt at church the gaudy "nymph was Des ; : 
Chloe condemns her optics, and will lay _ WE 
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In quick ſucceſſion, through their fancies run, 
And dance inceſſant on the flippant tongue. 
And when fatigu'd with eviry other ſport, * 
The belles prepare to grace the ſacred court, 
They marſhal all their forces in array, 
To kill with glances and deſtroy in P 
Two ſiilful maids with reverential {fear : 
In wanton wreaths collect their ſilken hair; 
q wo paint their cheeks, and round their temples pour 
the fragrant ungent, and the ambroſial ſhowsr ; 
Une pulls the ſhape-creating iays, and one 
Encircles round her waiſt the golden zone; 
Not with more toil t' improve immortal charms, - 
Stroge Juno, Venus, and the Queen of Arms. 
When Priam's ſon adjudg'd the golden Dre EY 


Fo the reſiſtleſs beauty of the ſkies. ER 


At length equip'd in Love's enticing arms, = 
With all that glitters and with all that charms ; 
Th” ideal goddeſſes to church repair, | 1 
Peep thro? the fan and mutter o'er a prayer, 
Or liſten to the organ's pompous ſound,. 
Or eye the gilded images around; 

Or, deeply ſtudied in coquettiſh rules, 

Aim wily glances at unthinking fools; 
Or ſhew the lilly hand with graceful air, 
Or wound the fopling with a lock of hair: 
And when the hated diſcipline is ater, 
And mifes torturꝭd with repent no more, 
They mount the pitur*d coach, and to the play, | 
> he celebrated idols hie away. 


„ * 


Not ſo the laſs that ſhould my joys improve, 

With ſohd friendſhip, and connubial love: 
A native bloom, with intermingled white, 
Should ſet her features in a pleaſing light; 
Like Helen fluſhing with unrivald charms, , 
When rapturd Paris darted in her arms. 

But what, alas! avails a ruth cheek, 
A downy boſom, or a ſuowy neck! 

Charms ill ſupply the want orf innocence, 

Nor beauty forms intrinſic excelleuce s 
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Bat in her breaſt let moral beauties ſhine, 

Supernal grace and purity divine 

Sublime her reaſon, and her native wie 

Unftrain'd with pedantry, and low conemt : L £21; 

Her fancy lively, and her judgment tree 

From female prejudice-and bigotry : 

Averſe to idle pomp, and outward ſhow, 

The Rlattiring coxcomb, and fantaſtic beau. 

The fop's impertinence ſhe ſhould deſpiſe, : 

Thos forely wounded by her radiant eyes; 

But pay due rev*rence to th“ exalted mind 

By learning poliſh*d, and by wit reſin“d, 

Who all her virtues, without guile, commends, 

And all her faults as freely reprehends. | 

Soft Hymenss rites her paſſion ſhould approve, 

{Hoe} in her boſom glow the flames of love: 

To me her ſoul, by facred friendſhip, turn, 

And I, for k, with equal EY burn: 

In every ſtage of life afford relief, 

Partake my joys, and ſympathize my grief; 

Unſhaken, walk in virtue“s peaceful road, 

Nor bribe her reaſon to purſue. the mode; 

Mild as the ſaint whoſe errors are forgiven, | 

Calm as a veital, and compos*d as heavin 1 | 
A 


This be the partaer, this the lovely wife 
That ſhould embelliſh and prolong my life; 
A nymph ! who might a fecond fall inſpire, 


And fill a glowing Cherub with defire ! - Ye 
With her Id ſpend the pleaſurable day, e | | 
While fleeting minutes gaily dane*d awar WI 
With her I*d walk, delighted, ofer the green, | 2 
Throt every blooming mead, and rural ſcene, . „ 
Or ſit in open fields damaſk*d with flowers, 8 | 
Or where cool ſhades imbrownthenoon-tide bowers, By, An 
—— within my eager arm, ; | „ 
I<d reign the happy ee of her charm ; Bea 
Oft; on her panting boſom would I lay, „ 1 
And, in diſſolving raptures, melt way IA 
hen lull*d, by nightingales, to bumy Kn. M Bee: I 

V 


My Blooming fair fou. 8 at my breall. , n ak 
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And when decrepid age (frail mortals doom J) 
Should bend my witherꝰd body to the tomb, 
Ny warbling Syrens ſhould retard my flight 
To heav'nly manſions of, unclouded light, 
Thos death with his imperial horrors crown<d, 
Terrific grina*d, and formidably frown*d, 
/- Offences pardon*d and remitted fin, ' 
Should form a calm ſerenity within: 
Bleſſing my natal and my mortal hour, 
(My ſoul committed to th“ eternal power) 
Inexorable death ſhould fmile, for J 
Who knew to Livi, would never fear to pig. 


— 
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EGIN the high celeſtial ſtrain, 
My raviſh'd foul and ſing 
A ſolemn hymn of grateful praiſe 
To heav'ns Almighty King. 
Ve curling fountains as ye roll 
Your filver waves along, 8 
Whiſper to all your verdant ſhores | | : 
The ſubject of my ſong. | | 
Retain it long y* echoing rocks; 
The cred ſound retain, 
And from your hollow winding caves 
Return it oft again. 
Bear it, ye winds, on all your wings 
To diſtant climes away, | 
And round the eee world 
My lofty theme conve 4 
Take the glad burden of 11 name, 
* clouds, as you ariſe, | 
Whether to deck the golden mora, 
Or Made the evening 8 fries. oy 
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Let barmlefs thun roll along 
The ſmooth etherial plain, 


And anſwer from the cryſtal vault 


To every flying ſtrain. 


| Long let it warble round the ſphere, 


And echo through the ſky, - 
Till angels, with ;mmonte {kill 
Improve the harmony 
While I, with ſacred rapture fir*d, 
'The bleſt Creator ſing, 


And warble conſecrated lays 


To heav®ns Almighty King. 


UH Y MN I. OV H EVEN. 


AIL, Tacred Salem ! plac#d on bigh, © 
Seat of the mighty King / 


| What thought can graſp thy boundleſs bliſs, 


What tongue thy glories ſing ? 

Thy cryſtal tow*rs and palaces | 
Magniticiently rife, 

And dart their beaut*ous luſtre round 
The empyrean ſkies, 

The voice of triumph in thy ſtreets 
And acclamations ſound : 


Gay banquets in thy ſplendid 3 


And pureſt joys abound. 
Bright ſmiles on eviry face appear, 
Rapture in ev*ry eye: | 


From every mouth glad anthems flow, 


And charming harmony. 
Illuſtrious day for ever thee, 
Streams trom the face'divine ; 
No pail-fac'd moon eter glimmers forth, 
Nor ſtars, nor ſun decline, 5 
No ſcorching heats, no piercing colds, 
The changing ſeaſons bring; 


| But ofer the fields mild breezes there | 


Breathe an eternal ſpring,  - 
The flowers with laſting beauty ſhane, 
And deck the ſmiling . | 


i F END 


While flowing ns of pleaſures all | 
The happy plains ſurrourd. 


HYMN III. THE CREATION. 
OW let the ſpacious world ariſe, 
| Said the Creator Lord: : 
At once th* obedient earth and ſkies 
Roſe at his ſovfreign word. 
Dark was the deep, the waters lay 
Confused and drown*d the land: 
He call<d the light, the new-born day 
Attends on his command. 
He bids the clouds aſcend on high ; 
'The clouds aſcend and bear 
A wat ry treaſure to the ſky, 
And float on ſofter air. 
The liquid element below, 
Was gather*d by his hand; 
The rolling ſeas together "a 
And leave a ſolid land, 
With herbs and plants (a flowry bir th 
The naked globe he crow nid, 
Ere there was rain to bleſs the earth, 
Or ſun to warm the ground. 
Then he adorn<d the upper ſkies, 
Behold the ſun appears ; 
The moon and ſtars in order riſe, 
To mark our months and years. 
Out of the deep th* Almighty King 
Did vital beings frame, 
nd painted fowls of eviry wing, 
And fiſh of every name. 
He gave the lion and the worm 
At once their wond*rous birth : 
nd grazing beaſts of various form 
Roſe from the teeming earth, THe DES: 
dam was form<d of equal clay, . 
The ſovereign of the reſt; | | „ 
Peſign⸗d for nobler ends chan they, of EG ore 
With God's own image bleſt. . 5 
ou great Firſt Cauſe, leaſt underſtood; 
* all 255 ſenſe ans i 
e 
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Thus Wan in the Maker's eye 
The young creation ſtood; 
He ſaw the building from on high, 
His word pronounced it good. 


Tur LORD's PRAYER, 


ATHER of all / We bow to thee 
Who dwells in heav*n adorc ; 
But preſent ſtill thro all thy works 
The univerſal Lord. : 
All hallow*d be thy ſacred name, 
Oer all the nations known; 
Advance the kingdom of thy grace, 


And let thy glory come. | # 
A grateful homage may we yield, 8 | 
With hearts reſign to thee ; | | 
And as in heav'n thy will is done, 
On earth ſo let it be. | | I 
From day to day we humbly en 
The hand that feeds us ſtill ; | A 
Give us our bread, and we may reſt ur 
Contented in thy will. ; 8 | If 
Our ſins and treſpaſſes we own | 
O may they be forgiven / - SE re 
That mercy we to ethers ſhew, | 
We pray the like from Heav*n. 82 
Our life let ſtill thy grace direct, | * - 
From evil guard our way, 5 
And in temptations fatal path | 
Permit us not to ſtray, 1 
: For thine the power, the kingdom hive, | *_ 
| : All glory*s due to thee ; 1 
bine from eternity they were, | 8 
And thine ſhall ever be. | I. 
| | eat 
Tre UNIVERSAL PRAYER Oh 1. 
PV ſhe” 
JA THER of all, in geg tb This | 
F In every clime adortd ; | Po: 4 


aint, by ſavage, aud by fage, 
TJehov ab, Jove, oy 1]: ord! BY 8 4 
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To know but this, that thou art good, 
And that myſelf am blind: 
Vet give me in this dark eſtate, | 
. To ſee the good from ill; | & 
And binding Nature faſt in fate, | K 

Left free the human will. 

What conſcience dictates to be done, 
| Or warns me not to do, 

This, teach me more than hell to ſhun, 
| That, more thun heaven purſue. 
What bleſſings thy free bounty gives; 
Let me not caſt away 
For God is paid when man receives, 
To enjoy is to obey. | 
Vet not to earth contracted ſpan 
Thy gooodneſs let me bound, 
Or think thee: Lord alone of Man, 
| When thouſand worlds are round : 
Let not this weak unknowing hand 
Preſume thy bolts to throw, 
And deal damnation round the land, 
On each I.judge thy foe. 
If I am right, thy grace impart, - 
Still in the right to ſtay ; 
If I am wrong, O teach my heart 
To find that better way. 
Save me alike from fooliſh pride, 
| Or impious diſcontent, 
At aught thy wiſdom has denyd, 
Or aught thy gaodneſs' lent. 
Teach me to feel anothers woe, 
To hide the fault I ſee; 
That mercy I to others ſhew, 
That mercy ſhow to me. 

Mean though I am, not wholly ſo, 
ZgSince quicken'd by thy breath; 
Oh lead me wherefoeter I go, 

Tbwugh this day*s life or death, 

This day be bread and peace my lot ; 

9 Alt elſe beneath the ſun, \ 

Thou knoweſt if beſt beftow*d or not, 

nd let thy will be done. 
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To thee, whoſe temple i is all ſpace, 
25 Whoſe altar, earth, ſea, ſkies ! 
. One chorus let all being raiſe ! 


APV nature's incenſe riſe + 
CHARACTER or MAN. 


NOW thou thyſelf ; preſume not God to ſcan :: 
The proper ſtudy of mankind, is man. 
Plac* d on this iſthmus of a middle ftate, 
A being, darkly wiſe, and rudely great : 
With too much knowledge for the ſceptic ſide, 
With too much weaknels for the ſtoic's pride. 


He hangs between; in doubt to act, or reſt, 
T.— 8 1 422 U: ale A 2 2 4 beaſt, 


411 doubt, neee 1141444——— 44 


In doubt, his mind or body oi obey ; * 
Born, but to die; and reas ning, but to err: 
Chaos of thought and paſſion, all confused; 
Still by himſelf abus*d, or diſabus*d : 

Created, half to riſe, and half to fall; 

Great Lord of all things, yet a prey to all : 
Sole judge of truth, in endleſs error hurl*d; 
The glory, jeſt, and riddle of the world / 


* 


EE / Winter comes, to rule the tied year, 
Sullen and ſad, with all his riſing train, 
Vapours, and ods: and ſtorms. Be theſe my theme : 
Theſe, that exalt the ſoul to ſolemn thought, 


And heavenly mufing. Welcome, kindred glooms! _ 


Congenial horrors, hail “ With frequent foot, 
Fleas*d, have I, in my cheerful morn of es 
When, nurs'd by carcleſs ſolitude I liv*d, 

And ſung of nature with unceaſing joy, 

Plcas*d have I wand*red through your rough domain; 3 
Prod the pure virgin-ſnows, myſelf as pure; 
Heard the winds roar, and the big torrent burſt ; 
Or ſeen the deep fermenting tempeſt brew'd _ 

f Inu the grim evening-iky. Thus paſs'd the time, 

Till, through the lucid chambers of the ſouth, _ 
 Look'd out the j joy ous. Spring, N d out, and boi. 


„ 
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Douzlas's Account of Himſelf. - 


V name is Norval. On the Grampian hills 
My father feeds his flocks; a frugal ſwain, 
Whoſe conſtant cares were to increaſe his TH | 
And keep his.only ſon, myſelf, at home. 
For I had heard of- battles, and I ng d. 
To follow to the field ſome warlike lord: 
And heaven ſoon granted what my ſire dy d. 
This moon which rofe laſt night, round as my geld, 
Had not yet fill'd her horns, when by her light, 
A band of fierce barbarians, from the hill, - 
Ruch'd, like a torrent, down upon the — 8 
Sweeping our flocks and herds: The ſhepherds fleck 
For ſafety and for ſuccour. I alone. 
With bended bow, and quiver full of arrows, 
tTover'd about the enemy; and mark'd 
e road he took: then haſted to my friends, - 
Whom. with a troop-of fifty choſen wen, 5 
I met advancing. The purſuit I led, 
Til we o'ertook the ſpoil eneumber. d foe. 
We fought— and conquer'd. Ere a ſword was drawy, 
An arrow, from my bow, had pierc'd their chief, 
Who wore, that day, the arms which now -F wear. 
Returning home in triumph, I diſdain'd 92" _ 
The ſnhepherd's ſlothful life: and having heard 
That our good king had ſummon'd his bold peers, 
To lead their warriors to the Carron ſide, 5 
I left my father's houſe, and took with me 
A choſen ſervant to conduct my ſteps = 
Yon trembling coward-who forſook his maſter. - 2 
Journeying with this intent, J paſs'd theſè towers, e 
And, heaven directed, came this day, to do | 
The happy deed, that ore my humble name. 


29000 s Adcount of the Manner in which be: : 
Learned the Art of War. Fr 
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In a deep cave, dug by no mortal hand, 

A hermit liv'd; a melancholy man, 

Who was the wonder of our wand ring {wains. 
Kuſlere and lonely, cruel to himſelf, 

Did they report him; the cold earth his bed, 
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Water his drink, his food: the ſhepherd's alms.. 


I went to ſee him, and my heart was touch'd 
With rev'rence and with pity. Mild he ſpake, 
And, entering on diſcourſe, ſuch ſtories told, 


As wade me oft reviſit his ſad cell. 
Por he had been a ſoldier in his =Y 


And tought in famous battles, when the peers 

Of Europe, by the bold Godfredo led, 

Againſt the uſurping inſidel diſplay'd 

The bleſſed croſs, and won the Holy Land. 

Pleas'd with my admiration, azd the fire 

His ſpcech ſtruck from me, the old man would ſhake 


is years away, and act his young eneounters. 


Then having ſewn his wounds he'd fit him down, 


And all the lire long day, diſcourſe of war. 
To help my fancy, in the ſmooth green turf 


He cut the figures of the marſhal'd hoſts ; 

Deſcrib'd the motions, and explain'd the aſe, 

Of the deep column and the lengthen'd line, 

The ſquare, the creſcent, and the phalanx firm: 

For, all that Saracen or Chriſtian knew 

Of war's vaſt art, was to this hermit known. 
Unhappy man ! 

Returning homewarl by Meſſina's port, 

Loaded with wealth and honors bravely one, 

A rude and boiſt'rous captain of the ſea 

Faſten'd a quarrel on him. Fierce they fought ;; N 

The ſtranger fell, and with his dying breath 

Declar'd his name and lineage! Mighty God! 

The ſoldier cry'd, my brother! O ! my brother! 


| They cxchang'd forgivenels : 2 
; And happy, i in my mind, was he that died; en 


For many deaths has the ſurvivor ſuffer d. 
In the wild deſart on a rock he ſits, 


"I * 
* 


Or on ſome nameleſs ſtream's untrodden banks, | 


And ruminates all day his dreadful fate. 
At 2 * not in his perfect mind: 25 


** 
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Holds * with his loved brother's ghoſt; 1 
And oft each night forſakes his ſullen couch, : 
| To make ſad oriſions for him he flew. 1 


BAUCIS an PHILEMON. 


N ancient times, as ſtory tells | 
The ſaints would often leave their cells, 


And ftroll about; but hide their quality, 


Io try good people“s hoſpitality. 

It happened, on a winter night, 
As authors on the legend write, 
Iwo brother hermits, ſaints by trade, 
Taking their tower in maſquerade, 
Diſguis'd in tattered habits, went 
To a ſmall village down in Kent; 
Where, in the ftrollerss canting firain, 
N begg*d from door to door in vain 3 
TTid every tone might pity win, 
Put not a foul would let them in. 

Our wandering ſaints, in woeful tate, | 
Treated at this ungodly rate, 
Having through all the village paſsed, 
To a ſmall cottage came at laſt, 
Where dwelt a good old honeſt yeoman, 
Called in the neighbourhood, Philemon; 
Who kindly did theſe ſaints invite | 
In his poor hut to paſs the night; po 
And, then, the hoſpitable fire 
Bid goodly Baucis mend the fire; 
While he, from out the chimney, took 
A flitch of bacon off the hook, 
And freely, from the fatteſt fide, 
TLut out large ſlices to be frycd :. 
Then ſtept aſide, to fetch them drink, 

Filled a large jug up to the brink : 
Then ſaw it fairly twice go round 3 7 

et (what is wonderful /) they found 
Twas Rill replenĩſhẽd to the top, 

as if they had not touchd a drop. 

The good old couple were amazed, 
und often on each other gaz d; 


„„ 


For beth were frighten*d. to the heart, 


And juſt began to cry What art! 


Then ſoftly turn*d aſide, to view 
Whether the lights were turning blue. 

The gentle pilgrims, ſoon aware ont, 
Told them. their calling, and their err and; 

„ Good folks, you need not be afraid; 
We are but ſaints,” the hermits be; 
No hurt ſhall come to you or yours: 

“ But for that pack of churliſn Boors, 

« Not fit to live on Chriſtian ground, 
They, and their, houſes, ſhall be drown' d; 
While you ſee your cottage riſe, - 

% And grow a church before your eyes.” 
They ſcarce had ſpoke, when, fair and os i 
The roof began to mount aloft”; 

Aloft roſe ev'ry beam and rafter; - 
The heavy wall climb'd ſlowly after. 
The chimney widen'd and grew'higher, -. 
Beeame'a ſteeple with a ſpire: - 


The kettle to the top was hoiſt; 


With upſide down, doom'd thete to del,” 


TDiis now no kettle, but a bell. 
A wooden jack, which had almoſt * 


Loft, by diſuſe, the art to roaſt, 
A ſudden alteration feels, | 
Increas'd by new inteſtine wheels 
And, ſtrait againſt the ſteeple reared, 
Became a clock, and ſtill adhered : | 
And, now, in love to hoaſcliold cares; 8 
By a ſhrill voice, the hour declares, 
Warning the houſemaid, not to burn 
The roaſt- meat which it eannot turn. 
The eaſy chair began to crawl, | 
Like a huge ſnail, along the wall; 
There, ſtuck aloft i in public view, 
And, with ſmall change, a pulpit grew 
A bed-fſtead- of the antique mode, 
Made up of timber many a load, 
Such'as our anceſtors did uſe, 
Was metamorphos' d into pews: 
Which ſtill their ancient nature keep, 
Arden W Ns to teep, 
| Ke: 


. 


— 


. 
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The cottage, by ſuch feats as theſe, 
Grown to a church by juſt degrees: 
The hermits then defir'd their hoſt - 
To aſk for what they fancied moſt. 
Philemon, having paus'd a while, 
Return'd them thanks in homely ſtile: 
T hen ſaid “ My houſe has grown ſo fine, 
Methinks I fil would call it mine; | 
I'm old, and feign would live at eaſe 
« Make me the parſon, if ye pleaſe.” 
He ſpoke—and, preſently, he feels 
His grazier's coat fall down his heels: 
He ſees, yet hardly can believe, - N 
About each arm, a pudding flew, © 
His waiſtẽbat to a caſſock grew; | 
\nd both aſſum'd a ſable hue: 
But, being old, continued juſt | WEST 
As thread-bare and as full of duſt. e 
His talk was now of tithes and dues: 3 Ke 
He ſmoak'd his pipe, and read the news; . © 48 
Knew how to preach old ſermons next; SEED 
amp'd in the preface and the text; Z 
it chriſt'nings, well could act his part, | - ES 
ind had the ſervice all by heart; 1 2 
Found his head fill'd wich many a ſyſtem; ; 22 
ut clafſic authors —he ne er miſs'd dem. 
Thus, having furniſh'd out a parſon, 
hame Baucis next they play'd their farce on. 
ſtead of homeſpun coifs, were ſeen, 
ood pinners, edg'd with colberteen; 
ler petticoat transform'd apace, 
tame black ſattin, flounc'd with lace. 
an Goody would no longer down; 
was madam in her grogram gown.. 
lemon was in great ſurpriſe, 
id hardly could believe his eyes; 
maz'd to ſee her look ſo prim, 
d ſhe admir'd as much at him. 
apy happy in their unge of life, 
e, ſev'ral years this man and wife; 
. on a day (which prov'd their laſt} 
paring « oer old ſtories l 


That ſomething, which ſtill prompts the cterval ſigh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die : 

Which ſtill. fo near us, yet beyond us lies, 
Oterlook d, ſeen double, by the fool, and wiſe: 
Plant of celeſtial ſeed! if dropꝰd below, | 
Say, in-what mortal ſoil thou deignft to grow: 
Fafr op! ning to ſome court*s propitious ſhrine „ 
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They went, by chance, amidſt their talk, | 5 * 
To the church- yard, to take a walk; l W 
When Baucis haſtily cry'd out, Ft: 
% My dear, I ſee your forehead ſprout:” FT! 
„ Sprout!” quoth the man, © what's this you tell us?: | 
„ hope you don't believe me jealous :- ( 
gut yet metliinks I feel it true; | or 
& And, really, yours is budding too | Mo 
Fu Nay, now I cannot ttir my foot; > The 
& Tr feels as if *twere taking ——— | = pe 
Deſcription would but tire my muſe: | Il a 
In ſhort, they both were turn'd to- gew s. But 
Old coodman Dobſon of the green, 4 All 
"Remembers, he the trees has ſeen : | Cone 
He'll talk of them from morn to night, | Bliſs 
And goes with folks to ſhew the fight. | In W 
On Sundays, after ev'ning prayer, „„ In hi 
He gathers all the pariſh there; | | 
Points out the place of either yew, 5 Fo 
Here Baucis, there Philemon grew; And | 
Fill, once, a parſon of our town, But h 
To mend his barn, cut Baucis down;z; While 
© At which, 'tis hard to be believed, Nor py 
© How much the other tree was grieved ; but fi 
« Grew ſcrubby, died a-top, was ſtunted ; 8 
* So. the next parſon ſtubb*d, and burnt 8 . Oh: 
Ys ma 
Ox HAPPINESS. Isen 
And bi 


H e our being*s end and aim: 5 
Good, pleaſure, eaſe, content! whatefer thy name 1 Kno 
r Goc 


Reaſon? 
Lie in t] 


Or deep with di*monds in the ine mine? N ow 


Twined with the wreathes Parn 


Or e in- iron arc of the field 33 When A 


ian laurcls yields. : 
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Where grows! where grows it not? If vain our tol, 
We ought to blame the culture, not the ſoil; _ 
Fixed to no ſpot is happineſs fincere ? 

Tis no where to be found, or every where. 


Order is heavn's firſt law: and, this confeſt, 
Some are, and mult be, greater than the reſt; 
More rich, more wiſe. But, who infers from hence 
That ſuch are happier, ſhocks all common ſenſe, 
Heaven to mankind impartial we confeſs, 
If all are equal in their happineſs. 
But mutual wants this happineſs increaſe-: 
All natures difference keeps all naturess peace. 
Condition, circumftance is not the thing; 
Bliſs is the ſame, in ſubject, or in king; 
In who: obtain defence, or who defend; 
In him who is, or him who finds a friend, 


Fortune her gifts may variouſly diſpoſe, 
And theſe be happy call'd, unhappy thoſe ; 
But heaven's juſt balance equal will appear, 
While thoſe are plac'd in hope, and theſe in fear: 
Nor preſent good or ill, the joy or curſe, 
but future views of better, or of worſe. 


Oh ſons of earth! attempt ye {till to riſe, 
By mountains piPd on mountains, to the ſkkies-? 
Haven ſtill, with laughter, the vain toil ſurveys, 
And buries madmen in the-heaps they raiſe. 


know, all the good that individuals find, 
Or God and nature meant to mere mankind, _ 
Reaſon's whole pleaſure, all the joys of ſenſe, 
Lie in three words—Health, Peace, and Competence. 


Speech of Adam 1 Bre. 


"OW, morn, her roſy fteps in th' eaſtern clime | 
\ N Advancing ſowa the earth with orient pearl, 
When Adam wak'd; fo cuſtom'd ; for his ſleep 

Was airy light, from pure digeſtion bred, : 


Take g 
o 
KL . _ 
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And temperate vapors bland, which the only found 

Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora's fan, 3 

Lightly diſpers'd, and the ſhrill matin ſong | Wet 

Of birds on every bough. So much the more J 

His wonder was to find unwaken«d Eve TT Bos ' F*) 

With treſſes diſcompoſed, and glowing cheek, „ 
As through unquiet reſt. He, on his ſide * * 


Leaning half rais'd, with looks of cordial love, 
Hung over her mw; and beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or aſleep, 


Shot forth peculiar graces. Then, with voice 15 
Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, _ 0 
Her hand ſoft touching, whiſpered thus: Awake, Brou 


« My faireſt, my eſpous'd, my lateſt found; 

« Heaven's laſt beſt gift, my ever new delight, 

% Awake !-—The morning ſhines, and the freſh field 
“Calls us. We loſe the prime; to mark how ſpring 
Our tended plants; how blows the citron grove ; 
„What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed; 


Wit! 
Reſte 
ding 
Ot O 
hat 
n the 


„How nature paints her colors; how the bee Roſe { 
a Bk Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid ſweet. * Deligl 
| Faſt D. 
Sallbquy and Prayer of Edward the black Prove rok 
before the battle of Poitiers. . 
8 
\HE hour advances, the deciſive hour tings 
That lifts me to the ſummit of renown, h cl 
Or leaves me on the earth a breathleſs corſe. =p | 
The buzz and buſtle of the field before me; | rg 
The twang of bow-ſtrings, and the claſh of ſpears ; % x 5 
With every circumſtance of preparation ; : * 1 
Strike with an awful horror !—Shouts are echo'd, * ma 
To drown diſmay, and blow up reſolution | 5 
Even to its utmoſt ſwell. From hearts ſo firm, * 10 
Whom dangers fortify, and toils inſpire, _ : 10 4 1 
What has a leader; not to hope? And, yet, Jan; 


The weight of apprehenſion finks me down— _ 


0, Soul of Nature! great eternal cauſe, 


Who gave, and govern'ſt all, thatis here below . 
« Tis by tlie aid of thy almighty arm LEA 
% The weak exiſt, the virtuous are ſecure. f 
If, to your ſacred laws obedient ever, 
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cc My ſword, my ſoul, have oma no > other guide: 
« Oh! if your honor, if tlie rights af men, vb 


« My country's happineſs, my kings renown, , 
Where motives worthy” of à warrior's zeal, -- * 
« Crown your poor ſervant with fucceſs this * +6 Pe 
« And be the Pre and glory all hy own.” Tz 1 eb |. 
Invocation 70 Paradi ſe 1 Lo. PT ONE : 

F man's firſt diſobedience, und the Hujt | 1 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte --M 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, _ = J 
With loſs of Eden, til one greater man ___ {© 5-1.» -  _ 
Reſtore us, and regain the bliſsful feat, . " 
ding heavenly mnſe ! that, on the ſacred topp 
Ot Oreb, or of Sinia, didꝰ'ſt inſpire _ SO "Þ 
That ſhepherd, who firſt raught the choſen ſeed, | 9 
n the beginning, how the heav'ns and earth gn 1 
Roſe out of chaos: or, it Sion hill e 


Delight thee more, and Siola's brook that How” d 

Faſt by the oracle of God; I thence 
e, Invoke thy aid to my advent? rous ſong, NT 

That, with no middle flight, intends. to "Il "5 OE 
Above th' Aonian mount, while 1t purſues 73 
Things unattempted yet in proſe or rhyme 1 
ind chiefly thou, O ſpirit '! that doſt prefer 8 LEE, oY 
tefore all temples, th? upright heart and pure, ZN 
altruct me, for thou knowꝰſt; thou, from the ES | 


Vaſt preſenfſ@ and with mighty wings outſpread, 

Jove-like latꝰſt brooding o'er the vaſt abyſs, ts pe 4 

nd mad'ꝰſt it pregnant: what in me is dark, — —_— 

umine; what is low, raiſe and ſupport ; as FE 125 ne. 1 Ll 

hat, to the height of this great argument, | 

may affert eternal providence, _ | : 3 

el jane the ways of God to men. | TERA + 5 
MORNING HYMN . 


HESE are thy glorious works, Parent of good } _ 
Almighty ! thine this univerſal frame 
us wondrous fair: thyſelf, how wondrous, then _ 


ponkable | | ho tt! l above er bear ne, 
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* And when high noon haſt 


75 5 ; . miſts and exhalations / that now riſe _ 
From hill or ſtreaming lake, duſky or gay, 
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To us nie or dimly ſeen | 
In theſe thy loweſt works; yet theſe a 
Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and pow'r divine.— 
Speak, ye who beſt can tell, ye ſons of light, 
Angels for ye behold him, and, with ſongs. 
And choral ſymphonies, day without night, 
Circle his throne, rejoicing. Ve in heav'n !— 
On earth, join all ye creatures, to extol, 
Him firft, lum laſt, him midft, and without end. 
Faireſt x ſtars! lat i in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 


iure pledge of day, that crown*ſt-the ſmiling morn 


With thy bright circlet, praiſe him in thy ſphere, 
While day ariſes, that ſweet hour of prime. 

Thou ſun ! of this great world both eye and ſoul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater : ſound his praiſe 
In thy eternal courſe, both when thou climb'ſt, 
in«d and when thou fallẽſt. 
Moon that thou meet the orient ſun, now fl t 
With the fixed ſtars, fixd in their orb that flies; 
And ye five other wand' ring fires / that more 

In myſtic dance, not without ſong; refound 

His praiſe, who out of darkneſs,-call-d up light. 
Air, and ye elements the eldeſt birth 

Of nature's womb, that in quarternion, run + 
Perpetual circle, münden and mix 

A ad nouriſh all things; let your ceaſeleſs change 

Vary, to our great Maker, ftill new praiſe. _ 


TH the fun paint your fleecy ſkirts with Cd, | 

In honor to the world's great Author, riſe ; | 

Whether to deck with clouds, the uncolortd ſky, 

Or wet tbe thirſty earth with falling ſhowers, 
Riſing, or falling, ſtill advance his praiſe. 

His praiſe, ye winds ! that from four quarters blow, 


| Breathe ſoft or loud / and wave your tops, ye pines / | 


With every plant, in ſign of worſhip, wave. 
Fountains / and ye that warble, as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling, tune his praiſe.— | 
Join voices, all ye living ſouls. Ve birds, | 

| That ſingi giug, up to heavens gate aſcend, 
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Bear, on your wings, and in your notes, his 3 

Ye, that in waters glide ! and ye, that walk 

The earth, and itatcly tread, or lowly 271775 5 * 
Witnels, if T be flent, morn or even, | | | 
To hill, or valley; fountain, or freſh ſhade, . a 
Made voekl by my ſong, and taught his praiſe, — 54 
Hail, univerſal Lord be bounteous ſtill, 

To give us only good; and, if the night 

Have gathered ought of evil, or conceal*«d— 
Diſperſe it, as now light N the dark. 


Tux HERMIT, BY Da. DBATIE. 
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7 the cloſe of the day, when the hamlet is fl U, 
And mortals. the ſweets of forget fulneſs prove; 
When nought, but the torrent is heard en the hill; 
And nought but the nightingale's ſong in the grove, 
Twas then, by the cave of. the mountain afar, | 
A hermit his fong of the night thus began; 
No more with himſelf, or with nature, at war, | 
He thought as a ſage; -while he felt as a mann | i 
„Ah! why thus abandoned to darkneſs and woe? x 
% Why thus, lone Philomel, flows thy ſad firain ? 
For ſpring ſhall return, and a lover beſtow, _ = 
And thy boſom no trace of misfortune retain. b 
« Yet, if pity inſpire thee, ah ! ceaſe not thy ley 3. =. 2 
6 Mourn, ſweeteſt complainer, man calls thee to mourn , _ - © 
« O! foothe him, whoſe pleaſures, like thine pals away 
« Full quickly they paſs—but they never return. 
© Now, gilding remote on the verge of the ſky, - „ 
Th n half extinguiſhed, her creſent dif lays ; 15 
% But lately I mark'd, when maàjeſtic on (<4: 5: 
She ſhone, and the planets were all loſt in her blaze, 
Roll on, thou fair orb / and with gladneſs purſue 
The path that conducts thee to ſplendor W 
* But man's faded glg ey no change ſhall renew : 
% Ah fool ! to exult in a glory fo vain, | 5 
% Fis night, and the F h 26 is lovely no more 
* T mourn; but ye woodlands / I mourn: not for you.. 
„ For morn is approaching your charms to reftore,  _ 
1 Ferfum'd News freſh. Tarun and e Pb dew, © 
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To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen | 
In theſe thy loweſt works; yet theſe declare 
Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and pow'r divine.— 
Speak, ye who beſt can tell, ye ſons of light, 
Angels ! for ye behold him, and, with ſongs 
And choral ſymphonies, day without night, 
Circle his throne, rejoicing. Ve in heav'n !— 
On earth, join all ye creatures, to extol, 
Him firſt, lum laſt, him midſt, and without end. 
Faireſt of ſtars ! WE" in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, | 
Sure pledge of day, that crown*ſt-the ſmiling n morn 
With thy bright circlet, praiſe him in thy ſphere, 
While day ariſes, that ſweet hour of prime. 
Thou ſun ! of this great world both eye and ſoul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater: ſound his praiſe 
In thy eternal courſe, both when thou climb'ſt, 
And when high noon haſt 
Moon “ that thou meet* the orient ſun, now fly«t 
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4 With the fixed ſtars, fix4d in their orb that flies; 


And ye five other wand*ring fires / that move 
In myſtic dance, not without ſong; reſound 

His Ss who out of darkneſs, called up light. 
Air, and ye elements the eldeſt birth 

Of natures womb, that in quarternion, run 
Perpetual circle, multiform and mix 

A! id nourith all things; let your ceaſeleſs change 
Vary, to our great Maker, {till new praiſe. 
Ve miſts and exhalations / that now riſe 

From hill or ftreaming lake, duſky or gay, 

TI the fun paint your fleecy ſkirts with — 
In honor to the world's great Author, riſe; 
Whether to deck with oa the uncolord ſky, 
Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhowers, 
Riſing, or falling, {till advance his praiſe. | 
His praiſe, ye winds ! that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe foft or loud / and wave your tops, ye pines / 
With every plant, in fign of worſhip, wave. 
Fountains / and ye that warble, as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling, tune his praiſe. 
Join voices, all ye living ſouls. Ve birds, | 
wy hat ſinging, up to heavens gate aſcend, 
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Bear, on your wings, and in your notes, his praiſe, — 
Ye, that in waters glide ! and ye, that walk 

The earth, and ftatcly tread, or lowly creep / 

Witnels, if I be lent, morn of even, 

To hill, or valley, fountain, or freſh ſhade, | 
Made voegl by my ſong, and taught his praiſe.— 
Hail, univerſal Lord / be bounteous ſtill, _ 

To give us only good ; and, if the night 

Have gathered ought of evil, or conceal«d— 
Diſperſe it, as now light diſpels the dark. 


The HERMIT, BY Da, DBBATIE, 


T the cloſe of the day, when the hamlet is fil, 
And mortals the ſweets of forgerfulneſs prove; 4 
When nought, but the torrent is heard en the hill; 
And nought but the nightingale's ſong in the grove, 
Twas then, by the cave of. the mountain afar, | 
A hermit his ſong of the night thus began; 
No more with himſelf, or with nature, at war, 
He ran as a ſage, while he felt as a man. | 
„Ah! why thus abandoned to darkneſs and woe? 
« Why thus, lone Philomel, flows thy ſad firain ? =» 
For ſpring ſhall return, and a lover beſtow, _ 
« And thy boſom no trace of misfortune retain. 
“Vet, if pity 1aſpire thee, ah ! ceaſe not thy lay; 
« Mourn ſweeteſt complainer, man calls thee to mourn , _ 
© O! foothe him, whoſe pleaſures, like thine paſs away = 
« Full quickly they pals—but they never return. 2 
% Now, gilding remote on the verge of the ſky, 
” They half extinguiſhed, her creſent diſplays ; 
% But lately I mark'd, when majeſtic on <= 5 
„She ſhone, and the -hancts were all loſt in her blaze, 
„ Roll on, thou fair orb f and with gladneſs purſue 
« The path that conducts thee to ſplendor l 
„But man's faded gli ey no change ſhall renew: 
Ah fool / to exult in a glory fo vain, | | 
„ *'Fis night, and the landſcape 1 is lovely no more; _ 
„I mourn ; but ye woodlands / I mourn not for you. 
„For morn is approaching your charms to reſtore, 
A Perfum'd with fresh. er mnce,; and min nas With dew, 
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8 Now, yet for the ravage af winter I mourn ; 


Kind Nature the bloſſom embroy will ſave— She 
« But, when ſhall ſpring viſit the mould ring urn ? For 
« O! when ſhall in dawn om the night of the grave? Sho 
„Tas thus by the glare of falſe ſcience betray-d, If fc 
„ That leads, to bewilder; and dazzles, to blind; You 
« My thoughts want to roam, from ſhade onward to ſhade,, And 


„ Defſtr aftion before me, and ſorrow behind. 
« O / pity, great father of light!“ then I cry, 
« Thy creature, who fain would not wander from thee ;. 
« Lo! humbled in duſt, I relinquiſh my pride; 
&« From doubt, and from darkneſs, thou only can'it free. 
And darkneſs, and doubt, are now flying away, 
No longer J roam in conjecture forlorn, 
© So breaks on the traveller, faint and aſtray, 
The bright and the balmy effulgence of morn. | 
“See truth, love, and mercy, in triumph deſcending, 
« And nature all glowing in Eden's firſt bloom! 
On the cold cheek of death, ſmiles, and roſes are . 
in | 
« And «reps immortal awakes from the wind 1» 


COMPASSION. 


ITY the fare of a poor old man, 

| Whoſe trembling limbs have borne him to your Jork 
Whoſe days are dwindled to the ſhorteſt ſpan, EY 

Oh! give relief and heav'n will bleſs your ſtore. 

Theſe tatter*d clothes my poverty beſpeak, _ 

Thoſe hoary locks proclaim, my lengthen years; "Y 


And many a furrow in my grief-worn cheek 7 
Has been the channel to a flood of tears, | F 
You houſe erecmd bn the riſing ground, has 
With tempting aſpect drew me from my road; | 2 
For plenty there a reſidence has found, 50 5 ; J a 
And grandeur a magnificent abode ; 3 
Hard is the fate of the infirm and por / „3 ich 5 
ere as I crav'd a morſel of their bread, | „„ TI 
A pamper*d menial drove me from the door, „ * * 
Jo ſeek a ſhelter in an humbled ſhed. IE = 
Oh / take me to your hoſpitable bome; | | les 42 


Keen blows the w ind, and ren is the cold: hen th, 


T 


Short is my paſlage to tlie friendly tomb, 
For I am poor and miſerably old. 
Should I reveal the ſources of my grief, 
If ſoft humanity eter touch. d your breaſt, 


Your hands/would not withhold the kind Met,” 4 : 


And tears of pity would not be repreſt. 
Heaven ſends misfortunes .; why ſhould we repine : * 
Tis heav®n has brought me to this ſtate you ſee; 
And your condition may be ſoon like mine, 
The child of ſorrow and of miſery. 
A little farm was my paternal lot, 

hen like the lark I ſprightly haiPd the morn 3 - 
But, ah / oppreſſion forc'd me from my cot, 
My cattle dy*d, and blighted was my corn, 

My daughter once, the comfort of my age, 
Lur*d by a villain from her native home, 
Is caſt abandon<d on the world*s-wide ſtage 

nd doom*d in ſcanty poverty to roam. 

My tender wife, fweet ſoother of my care, 

truck with fad anguiſh at the ſtern decrees — 

ell, Iing*ring fell, a victim to deſpair, 

Ang left the world to wretchedneſs and me. 


Pity the forrows of a poor old man, ' 

Whoſe trembling limbs 

Thoſe days are dwindled to the ſhorteſt ſpan, 
R“ give relief and heaven will bleſs your ſtore. 


ADVANTAGES or PEACE. 


| 0 H, firſt of human bleſſings, and ſupreme ! 
Fair Peace / how lovely, how delightful, thou / - 
y whoſe wide tie, the kindred ſons of 5 5 
te brothers live, in amity combi d. 
nd unſpicious faith: while honeſt toil N 


Ines every joy: : and to thoſe j Joys a rigig =" 
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Fre is my reign; when, unaccurs'd by d 5 

ught, ſave the ſweetneſs of indulgent ſhowers,” 

fiekling, diſtils into the vern: n: glebe 25 

tead of mangled carcaſes, fad ſcene/ 

hen the dns ſheaves 5 8 ofer the Geld + "* 
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ave borne-him to your door, . 


ich idle barbarous rapine but uſurds. 5 > 
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When only ſhining ſhares, the crooked knife, 

And hooks imprint the vegetable wound ; 

When the land bluſhes with the roſe alone, 

The falling fruitage, and the bleeding vine. 

Oh, Peace! thou ſource, and ſoul o ſocial life! 
Beneath whoſe calm inſpiring influence, 

Science his views enlarges, arts refines, 

And ſwelling commerce opens all her ports— 

Bleſs'd be the man divine, who gives us thee! 

Who bids the trampet huſh his horrid clang, 

Nor blow the giddy nations into rage; 

Who ſheathes the murderous blade; the deadly gug+ 
Into the well-pil'd armoury returns; 

And every vigor from the work of death, 

'F o grateful induſtry converting, makes 

'T be country flouriſh, and the city ſmile 7" 
Unviolated, him the virgin ſings; 

*And him, the ſmiling mother, to her train. 

Of him, the ſhepherd, in the peaceful dale, 

Chants; and the treaſures of his labor ſure 

The huſbandman, of him, as at the plough, + 

Or team, he toils. With him, the ſailor. . 8 81 
Beneath the trembling moon, the midnight wave; 
And the full city, warm, from ſtreet to ſtreet, 
And ſhop to ſhop, reſponſive, rings of him, 

Nor joys one land alone: his praiſe extends, 

Far as the ſun rolls the diffuſive day; 

Far as the breeze can bear the gifts of peace; 
Till all the happy nations catch the N 


PROGRESS. OF LIFE. 
5 &. 
LL the wade: a tage, 2 | 
| A And all the men and women merely players: 
They have their exits and their entrances z : 
And one man in his time plays many parts 
His acts being ſeven ages. At firſt the Mes 
Mewling and puking in his nurſe's arms ; _ - 
And the whiaing ſchool-boy with his ſatchel, . 
| And ſhining! merning face, creeping hke ail. 
Unwilling to ſchool. And then, the lover, 
585 Sighing lee er with a 3 
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Made to his mifſtrets's eye-brow.: Then, a ſoldier 
Full of ſtrange: oaths, and bearded like the pards 
| Jealous i in honor, ſudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation, i 
Ev'n in the cannon's mouth. And then, the a 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd ; 
With eyes. ſevere, and. beard of formal cut,. 
Full of wife ſaws, and modern inſtances, + 
And ſo he plays his part. The ſixth age ſhifts. 
Into the lean and ſlipper'd pantaloon, 
With ſpectacles on noſe, and pouch on ſide, . 
His youthful hoſe well ſav'd, a world too wide 
For his ſhrunk. ſhank ; and his big manly voice 
Turning again towards childiſh, treble pipes, 
And whiitles in his found, Laſt ſcene of all 
That ends this ſtrange eventful hiſtory, 
Is ſecond childiſhneſs, and mere oblivion; c 
Sans teeth, ſans eyes, ſans taſte, ſans every thing: 15 
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SPEECHES IN THE ROMAN SENATE —— C470 


"ATHERS we once again are met in council, 

Cæſar's approach has ſummon'd us together, 
And Rome attends her fate from our reſolves. 
How ſhall we treat this bold aſpiring man? | 
Succeſs {till follows him; and backs bis crimes.. * 
Pharſalia gave him Rome. Egypt hasfinee 
Receiv'd his yoke, and the whole Nile is Czſar's, 
Why ſhould I mention Juba's'overthrow, ' _ 
And Scipio's death? Numidia's burning fands 
Still ſmoke with blood. Tis time we ſfiould decree 
What courſe to take. Our foe advances on us, 
And envies us even Lybia's ſultry deſarts. DE 
Fathers, pronounce your thoughts. Are they kin a; 
To hold it out and. fight it to the laſt? 
Or, are your hearts iubdu' d, at length and N 
By time and ill ſucceſs to a dubmillion — 
We” rs 

"Goa b US. 
My voice is {till for war. 

Soda . Can a Roman {nate long debate 
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Tranfoort thee thus beyond the bounds of reaſon. 
 Frue fortitude is ſeen in great exploits, - CIT 
That juſtice warrants and what wiſdom guides; 

All elſe, is towering frenzy and diſtraction. 


Which of the t wo to chooſe, flavery or death * 5 
No Leet us rife at once; gird- on our fwords; 1 
And, at the head of our remaining troops, ( 
. Attack the foe ; brake through the thick array 1 
Of his throng'd legions; and charge home upon him, - * 
Perhaps, ſome arm, more lucky than the reſt, | A 
May reach his heart, and free the world "EY bondage. >>... 
| Riſe, Fathers, riſe ! *Tis Rome demands your 2 5 N. 
Riſe, and revenge her flaughter'd citizens, | V. 
Or ſhare their fate! The corpſe of half her ſenate | | 
Manure the fields of Theſſaly, while we Ar 
Sit here, deliberating i in cold debates : Ih: 
If we ſhould ſacrifice our lives to . | Ane 
Or wear them out in ſervitude and chains. Unp 
Rouſe up, for ſhame ! Our brothers of Pharſalia Ils de 
Point at their wounds, and cry aloud—to battle! If R 


Great Pompey's ſhade complains that we are ſſowW; 
And Scipio's * walks . amongſt us. 


Cats. 2 


et not a torrent of i In tome zeal 


Are not the lives of thoſe who draw the ſword 

In Rome's defence, entruſted to our care? 
Should we thus lead them to a field of ſlaughter, - 
Might not the impartial world, with reaſon, ſay, - 


We laviih'd, at our deaths, the blood of thouſands, 7: t wait 
Jo grace our fall, and make our ruin glorious ? bree us 
Lucius, we next would. know what's your opinion. * ſue fo 
ty ſhot 

Laciu nm let : 

| ts full 

My kbongbte, I W confeſs, are turn*d on e ſhall w. 
Already have our quarrels fill'd the world I et m 
Wish widows and with orphans. Seythia mourns ay, ar 
Our . ty wars, an earth's remoteil regions Perth a 


Li: huf 11pcopled by Fs fonts of Rome. | 
Lis time to ſheatic the. ws, ths ſpare mankind. - 
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t-18 not Cala, but the gods, my fatherd.! . 

The gods declare againſt us, and repel 

Our vain attempts. To urge the foe to battle, 

(Prompted by blind revenge and wild deſpair) 

Were to refuſe the awards of Providence, 

And not to reſt in heavens determination. 

Already have we fhewn our love to Rome: 

Now, let us ſhew ſubmiffion to the gods. 

We took up arms not to revenge ourſelves, 

But free the commonwealth. When this end halls, 

Arms have no further uſe. Our country” s cauſe, 

That drew our ſwords, now wreſts em from our hands, 

And bids us not delight in Roman blood 

Unprofitably ſhed. What men could do 

Is done already. Heaven and earth will witneſs, 
Wit Rome muſt fall, that we are innocent. 
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| Cato. | 


Let us appear, not raſh, nor diffident. 
mmoderate valor ſwells into a fault x 
And fear, admitted into public coul , | 
getrays like treaſon. Let us ſhun 'em both.— 
athers, I cannot ſee that our affairs 
\re grown thus deſp'rate. We have bulwarks round v us. 
ithin our walls, are troops inur'd to toil 
n Afric heats, and ſeaſon d to the ſun. 
umidia's ſpacious kingdom lies behind us, 
ady to ifs at its young prince's call. 
ſhile there is hope, do not diſtruſt the gods; 
t wait, at leaſt, till Czfaris near approach 
Irce us to yield. T will never be too late 
ſue for chains, and on a conqueror. 
hy ſhould Rome fali a moment ere her time? 
let us draw our term of freedom out 
its full length, and ſpin it to the laſt ; 
hall we gain ſtill one days liberty. 
let me veriſh ; but in Cato*s judgment, 
day, an hour of virtuous lberty, 
Forth a whole eternity of ibondage. 


+ 


Fg 


"CATO ſolus, ut in a thoughtful n , = 


bis hand Platg's book on the immortality of the 
"og A drawn ſword on the table by Lin. | 


T muſt be ſo— Plate thou reaſon well! 

Elſe, whence this pleaſing hope, this fond deſire, 
This longing after imortalit y;? | 
Or, wieace this ſecret dread, and ST 8 
Of falling into naught ? Why ſhrinks the ſoul 
Back on herſelf, and ſtartles at deſtruction 2 
Tis the drvimty that kirs within us; 

»Tis herv'n it ſelf, that prints out an hereafter, 

And intimates eternity to man. 

Eternity! — thou pleaſing-—dreadful thought ! ! 
Through what variety of untry*d bemgs, - 

Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt we paſs: . 

The wide, th* unbounded proſpect les before me— - 
But ſhadows, clouds, and darkneſs reſt upon it.— 
Here will I hold. If theres a power above us, 
(And that there is, all mature calls atoud 
Through ell her works) he muſt delight in virtue; 
And that which he delights in, muſt be happy. 

But, when! or where! 15 this world was made for Cefar. | 


I'm weary of conjeQtures—this muſt end fem. 
| [Laying his hand on his ſor 
Thus am I doubly armed; my death and lite, 
| My bane and antitode are both before me: 
This, in a moment, brings me to an end; 
But this informs me I ſhall never die, 
'The ſoul ſecur'd in her exiſtence, 
Smiles at the drawn dagger, and defies its point, 
The ſtars thall fads away, the ſun himſelf 
Grow dim with age, and nature fink in years; 
But thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidſt the war of elements, 
The wrecks of matter, and the cruſh. of de | 
What means this heavineſs that hangs upon me? 
This lethargy that creeps through all my fenſes 2 
Nature oppreſs.d, and harraſsd out with care, 
_ Sinks down to reſt. This once I*l1 favor her, 
D hat my: awaken d ſoul may take her flight, , 


F r f [ 


Renew'd in all her ſtrength, and freſh with life, 
An off“ ring fit for Heaven. Let guilt or fear 
Diſturb man's reſt; Cato knows neither of m; 
J different | in his choice to Reep or die, | 


- HAMLET" MEDITATION ox DEATH. 


O be or not to be ? that is the queſtion. 
Whether Tis nobler in the mind, to ſuffer 
The ſtings and arrows of outrageous fortune; 
Or to take arms againſt a ſiege of troubles, _ 
And, by oppoling, end them? to die—to ſſeep 
No more; and, by afleep, to ſay we end Shs 
The heartiach, and a thouſand natural ſhocks 
That fleſh is heir to-“ tis a conſummation 
Devoutly to be wiſſed. To die to fleep 
To fleep—perchance to dream—aye, there*s the rub. 
For, in that fleep of death, what dreams may come, 
When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coil, | 
Muſt give us pauſe. — There's the reſpect ' 
That makes e of ſo long a life. 
For who would bear the whips and ſcorns ofthitime, | 
Tho oppreſſor's wrong the proud man's contumely, 
The pangs of deſpis“d love, the laws delay, 
Ine infolence of office, aud the-ſpurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes; 
When he himſelf might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardels bear, 
To groan and ſweat under a weary life; 
Bat that the dread of ſomething after death 
(That undifcovered country, from whoſe bourne 
No traveller ens.) puzzles the will ; 
And makes us rather bear thoſe ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 
Thus conſcience does make cowards of us all; 
And thus,the native hue of reſolution 
Is ſicklied oer with the pale caſt of thought; 
And enterpriſes of great pith and moment, 
With'this regard, their currents turn awry. 
And loſe the name of action. 
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EN! is Oreſtis bleſt. My qriefs are fled! 8 | 

Fled like a dream / Methinks I tread in air /— | 
— * happineſs / unlook'd for; joy - Pe | 
Never let love deſpair / The prize is mine !--— 5 N 
Be ſmooth, ye ſeas / and, ye propitious winds, : 

PF. BHlowfrom Epirus to the 1 coalt / / En V + 
. oy Loo: 

LL go; ants in 5 10 of my heart---- And 
13 Weep oer my child. If he muſt die, my 125 3 And 
Is wrapt in his; I ſhall not long ſurvive. Wo. © 
Tis for his ke that I have ſuffer*d life; | Cove: 
Groan d in captivity ; and out-liv'd Hector. | Nay, 
Yes, my Aﬀtyanax ! we'll go together; Pray; 


Together to the e of — wel go. 


r e 


ADST BY but ſeen, as I did, 3 at laſt, 4 
Thy beauties, Belvidera, like a wretch 
That⸗s doom*d to baniſhment, came weeping forth, 


f Jitry 


And b 


Whilſt two young virgins, on whoſe arms ſhe lean'd, Now, 1 

Kindly look-d up, and at her grief grew ſad! _ Vhile 

Ecen the lewd rabble, that were gatherd round Nees th 
Heat hl 


To ſee the ſight, ſtood mute when they beheld her; Eb 
Goverued their _— ee ow 3 


ORIE c ON Si re e's 4h ploy 2 ft * 
. "tis. to cal one's eyes ſo low ! 15 281 
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The crows and coughs, that wing the midway air, 
Shew ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles. Half way down, 
Hangs one that gathers ſampbire—dreadful trade 
Methinks he ſeems no bigger than one's head, 

The fiſhermen, that walk upon the beech, 
Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring. bark 
Seems leſſen'd to a cock, her cock a buoy 

Almoſt too ſmall for fight. The murmuring ſurge, 
That on th? unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes, 

Cannot be heard ſo high.-= I'll look no more, 
Leit my brain turn and the diſorder make me 
Tumble down headlong. 


AWE AND FEAR. 


"OW, all is huſh*d, and {till as death—- * 2 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 

Whoſe ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arch'd and pond'rous roof, 
by its own weight made ſtedfaſt and etc. 
Looking tranquility | It ſtrikes an Wwe 
And terror on my aking ſight. The tombs, 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 
And ſhoot a chillneſs to my trembling beart. | 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice— 
Nay, quickly {peak to me, and let me hear 

wy voice my own aftrights me with its $ chock 


N. H O ER R O R. 


4 


FA the death-denouncing trumpet ſounds 
Pe fatal char ge, and ſhouts proclaim the onſet. 

” elkruction ruſhes dreadful to the Bel, 

id bathes itſelf in blood. Havock, let ates 

low, undiſtinguiſh'd, rages all around : 

White ruin, ſeated on the dreary throne, 


ees the plain ſtrew'd, with OR OY hers, 
breathleſs : nd cold. 5 


„ MGR E R. ; 


EAR me raſh man ; on thy allegiance hear me. 
Since thou haſt ſtriven to make us break our vow» 
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Which, nor our nature, nor our WINE can bear, 
We baniſh thee for ever from our fight 

And kingdoms If, when three days are expir'd, 
'Fhy hated trunk be found in our dominions, 
2 hat moment is thy death Away! 


E X 2 CRATION. 


URS'D be your ſenate: curs'd your conftitution-s :; 
| The curſe of growing factions and diviſions 

Jo Still vex your councils, ſhake your public ſafety, 

And make the robes of government you wear, 

Hateful to you—-as thele baſe chains to me. 


S If mt 
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F it will feed nothing elſe, it will feed my revenge. He A 
hath diſgraced me, and hindered me of half a million ; 
laughed at my loſſes, mocked at my gains, ſcorned my nati- 
on, thwarted my bargains, cooled my friends, heated mine | 
enemies. And what's his reaſon—I am a Jew. Hath not . 
a Jew eyes ? hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimenſions, ſen- I Fit 
ſes, affections, paſſions © ? Is he not fed with the ſame food, An 
hurt with the ſame weapons, ſubject to the ſame diſeaſes, 705 
healed by the ſame means, warmed and cooled by the ſame I And 
winter and ſummer, as a Chiiſtian is? If you prick us, do 
we not bleed 2 if you tickle us, do we not laugh? if you 
potion us, do we not die ? and if you wrong us—ſhall we 
not revenge? If we are like you in the reit, we will reſem- V 
ble you in that. If a Jew wrong a Chriſtian, what is his & 
humilizy ?---Revenge. It a Chriſtian wrong a Jew, what, Do t] 
jhovid bis fufferance be by Chnitian example hy, re And ] 
Yenge,.--The villainy you 1 me, I will execute; and it Does 
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| Tall | 80 hard, but 1 wi ill better the inſtruction. | | And v 
1 7? To Po 
i ADMIRATION, 5 Or bid 

| Wait, 


VI HAT find I here?? | Shall h 
* Fair Portia's counterfeit 2. What demi- god ad 1: 
Hath come ſo near creation]! Move theſe eyes ! 3 
Or, whether, riding on the balls of mine, 
Zaeem they in motion Here are ſever' d N | 
5 22 with ſugar breath: ſo ſweet a Bur 


apld funder ſuch tvwect friends —H re, mt her hairs 
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Fix'd high, and on herſelf alone dependant, 


I 
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The painter plays the ſpider, and hath woven 

A golden maih, © intrap the hearts of men 
Faſter than gnats in cobwebs. But her eyes--- 
How could he {ee to do them! having made one, 
Methinks it ſhould have power to ſteal both his, 
And leave itſelf uniniſh'd ! : 


HAUGHTINESS. 


AKE thy demands to thoſe that own thy power! 

| Know, I am {till beyond thee. And tho? fortune 
Has {trip'd me of this train, this pomp of greatneſs, | 
This outſide of a king, yet {till my- ſoul „ 4 


Is ever free aud foyal; and, even now, 5 
As at the head of battle. does defy thee 


CONTEMPT. 


A WAY ! no woman could defeend ſo low, 
A ſkipping, dancing, worthleſs trihe you are; 
Fit only for yourſelves, You herd together; 
And when the circling glaſs warms your vain hearts, 
You talk of beauties that you never ſaw, 
And fancy raptures that you never knew. 
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ET, yet endure---nor murmur, O my ſoul! 
| For, are not thy tranſgreſſions great and numberleſs ? 
Do they not cover thee, like riſing floods? - > _ Mp 
And preſs thee, like a weight of waters, down? = 
Does not the hand of rightcoufacſs afflict thee? 

And who ſhall plead againſt it? who ſhall ſay 

To Pow'r Almighty, Thou haſt done enough; 

Or bid his dreadful rod of vengeance ftay ? | „ 

Wait, then, with patience, till the circling hours 2 = 

dhall bring the time of thy appointed reſt »- 7 

And lay thee down in death.  ” - | 
"EIMPA TEN CE, 

CN H ! rid me. of this torture, quickly there, 

My Madam, with the everlaſting voice. 

he bells, in time of peſtilence, ne'er made 


YE >. 8 


* 
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2 Eternal darkneſs cloſe the world's wide ſcene — 
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Like noiſe, or were in that perpetual motion. 
i All my houſe, | 

But now, ſteam'd like a bath, "with her thick breath. | 
A lawyer conld not have hoo heard, nor ſcarce 
Another woman, ſuch a hail of words 
She has let fall. | 


MEL A NC H o L Y. ; 
HERE is a ſtupid weight upon my ſenſes ; A 
| A diſmal ſullen ſtillneſs, that ſucceeds _ 

"The ftorm of rage and grief, like filent death, | 
| Afeer the tumult and the noiſe of life. | ] 

Would it were death, as ſure tis wond'rous like it, 
For I am fick of living, My ſoul is palld; 8! 
She Kindles not, with anger, or revenge. . 7 
| Love was th” informing active fire within: . Ar 
Now, that is quench'd, the maſs. forgets to move, ov 


And 2 to mingle with its kindred earth. 
REMORSE AND DESPAIR. 
ENCEFORTH, let go man truſt the ſirſt falſe Mey R 


Of guilt. It hangs upon a precipice, _ Wit 

Whoſe deep deſcent in laſt perdition ends. | dave 
Ho far am I plung ed down, beyond all thought Ft 
Which I tis. N fram d! And 
Con ſummate horror! guilt beyond a name Pet! 

Dare not, my ſoul, repent. In. thee, repentance _ _— 


Were ſecond guilt ; and *twere blaſpheming Heav'n 
Jo hope for mercy. My pain can only ceaſe 
When gods want power to puniſh. —Ha !—the dawn 
Riſe never more, O ſun !—let night prevail: EY 


* hide me from myſelf. 


n 18-72 N. 
ERC Y I know kit not. for I am miſerable. 
_ Pl give thee miſery---tor here ſhe dwells, 
This i is her lipofe-—whete. the ſun never dawns ; 
The bird of night fits ſcreaming o' er the roof; 
Grim ſpectres {weep along the horrid gloom; 
And Wan is heard, but n and nenen, 


<P 


Dad from thy gloomy W the rep 
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Hark !---ſomething cracks above !-—it ſhakes---it totters ! 
And ſee---the —— ruin falls to eruſh me! 

"Tis fallen tis here 1 -I feel it on my brain! 

A waving flood of blueiſh fire ſwells o'er me! 

And now *tis out---and I am drown'd in blood--- 

Ha! what art thou? thou horrid headleſs trunk ? _ 

It is my Haſtings---See, he wafts me on / 

Away I go !-—<I fly !- 1 follow thee 


n 


'Y father ! Oh ! let me unlade my breaſt; 
Pour out the fulneſs of my ſoul before you; 
Shew ev'ry tender, ev'ry grateful thought, 
This wondrous goodnels ſtirs. But *tis impoſſible, 
And utt'rance all is vile; ſince I can only 
wear you reign here, but never tell how much. 


INT An E A T v. 


EWARD him for the noble deed, juſt Sodom: 4 
For this one action, guard him, and diſtinguiſh hin: 

With ſignal mereies, and with great deliverance, 
dave him from wrong, adverſity, and ſhame. 
Let never fading honors flouriſh round him; 
And confecrate his name, ev'n to time's end. 
Let him know nothing elſe, but good on earth 7 

nd Treg bleſſedneſs hereafter. 5 


| COMMANDIEN GC. . 
— ILENCE, ye winds! 


That make outrageous war upon the oceans + 


And chow, old ocean! lull thy boift'rous waves. 
e warring elements! be huſh'd as death, | 
Phile I impoſe my dread commands on hell. 

nd thou, profoundeſt hell! whoſe —_— r 
given to me by fate and demogor | 
ear, hear my powerful voice, une all thy regions; 3 
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* \ GENEROUS few, the vet'ran hardy gleanings 
= Of many a hapleſs fight, with a fierce | 
Heroic fire, inſpirited each other; 

Refoly'd on death, diſdaining to ſurvive 

Their deareſt country. If we fall,” I cry, 

„ Let us not tamely fall, ike paſſive cowards! = 
«© No—let us hve, or let us die—like men! | 

* Come on, my friends. To Alfred we will cut 


Our glorious way: or as we nobly periſh, 4 
„% Will offer to the genius of our country— — _ 1 
„Whole hecatombs of Danes.” As if one ſoul . 
Have mov'd them all, around their heads they flaſh*d ] 
Their flaming faulchions—“ lead us to thoſe Danes! I 
Our country.-Vengeance!”” was the general cry. : 
BOASTIN G. E 

ö 4 1 

WTELL tell you, fir, by the way of private, and under n 

feal, I am a gentleman ;. and live here, obſcure and to] () 
myſelf; but, were I known to his majeſty and the lords, ob- 1 


ſerve me,-I-would undertake, upon this poor head and life, 
for the public benefit of the ſtate, not only to ſpare the entire 
lives of his ſubjects in general, but to ſave the one half, nay 
three parts of his yearly charge in holding war, and againſt \ 
what enemy ſoever. And how would 1 do it, think you! 
Why thus, fir. I would ſelect nineteen more to myſelf, 
thronghout the land; gentlemen they ſhould be; of good,. 
{pirit, ſtrong and able conſtitution. I would chuſe them by He 


. » . * 

an inſtinct that I have. And I would teach theſe nineteen Qu 
the ſpecial rules; as your Punto, your Reverſo, your Stoc 4 
L1CIC 


cato, your Imbroccate, your Paſſada, your Montonto ; tu ic 
they could all play very near, or altogether, as well as my As 
felf. This done, ſay the enemy were forty thouſand ſtrong Tha 
We twenty would come into the field the tenth of March Je! 
„ or thereabouts; and we would challenge twenty of the end Wh 
5 my; they could not, in their honor, refuſe us: well, vi 
- wonld kill them; challenge twenty more, kill them; twef 
ty more, kill tbem; twenty more, kill them too. And th 
would we kill, every man, his twenty a day; that's twenl 
ſcore; twenty ſcore ; that's two hundred; two hundred 


dar; five days, a thouſand ; forty times five, five times il foolif 


APPEND £ X-= 00 
ty, two hundred days kill them all up by computation. And 


this I will venture my poor gentleman- like carcaſe to perform 


(provided there be no treaſon practiſed upon us) by fair and 


dilereet manhood; ; that is, civilly by the ſword. 
P E R p LI 
—— ET me thigk— - | 
A 4 What caggthis mean ?—lIs it to me averſion ? 
Or is it, as I 1 loves another? | | 
Ha! yes—perhaps the king, the young count Tancred ? 
They were bred up together—turely that, 
That cannot be—Has he not given his hand, 
In the moſt ſolemn manner to Conſtantia ? 
Does not his crown depend upon the deed ? 
No—if they loved, and this old ſtateſman knew it, 
He could not to a king prefer a fubject. 
His virtues I eſteem---nay more, I truft them 
So far as virtue goes---but could he place 
er His daughter on the throne of Sicily--- 
OY O *tisa glorious bribe; too much for man 42 


* „ = 
> 
1 


4 W. hat 1 is it ben I care not what it is. | Ss 
„ Js 

ire * 8 U SPICHON. 
a 

"k OULN he were fatter---but I fear him not: 
a1 Yes, if my name were liable to fear, | 


f, I do not kn the man J ſhould avoid, | 
dad So ſoon as that ſpare Caſſius. He reads much 
by e 15 a great obſerver---and he looks 
tee Quite through the deeds of men. 
+oc He loves no plays: he hears no muſic. 2 
ti $S:1dom he finiles ; and ſmiles in ſuch a ſort, , 
well As if he mock d himfelf, and ſcorn'd his ſpirit, . 
That could be moved to ſmile at any thing. 5 
Such men as he be never at heart“ eaſe, | 
Whilſt they behold a greater than themſelves--- 

And, therefore, are they wy dangerous. 


wir AND HUMOUR. 


A GOOD. ſherris-lſack hath a two. ld operation in 
It aſcends me into the brain. Dries me there, all thei 
toliſh, dull, and erudy vapour which environ it: makes i is 
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apprehenſive, quick, inventive; full of nimble, fiery and de- 
lectable ſhapes, which, delivered over to the voice, the 


tongue, which is the birth, becomes excellent wit. The 


ſecond property of your excellent ſherris, is, the warming of 
the blood; which, before, cold and ſettled, left the liver 
white and pale; which is the badge of pufillanimity and 
cowardice. But the ſherris warms it, and makes it courſe 


from the inwards to the parts "wank It illuminateth the 


face, which, as a.beacon, gives wa to all the reſt of 
this little kingdom, man, to arm ; and, then, the vital com- 
moners, and inland petty ſpirits, muſter me all to their cap- 
tain, the heart; who, great and puffed up with this retinue, 
doth any deed af courage---and this valour comes of ſherris. 
80 that {kill in the weapon is nothing without ſack ; for 
"that ſets it a-work; and learning, a mere hoard of gold kept 
by a devil, till "Wc commences it, and ſets it in act and uſe. 

Hereof comes it that Prince Harry is valiant ; for the cold 
blood ke did naturally, inherit of his father, he hath, like 
lean, Rerile and bare land, manured, huſbanded and tilled, 

with drinking good, and good ſtore of fertile ſherris.---If I 
had a 3 ſons, the firſt human principle I would teach 


e to ſack. 5 & 


A PLAGUE on all cowards, I ſay, and a vengeance too, 


marry and amen! Give me a cup of ſack, boy.---Ere I lead 


this life long, I'll ſew nether ſocks and mend G em, and foot 
them too. A plague on all cowards! 
lack, rogue. Is there no virtue extant? [ Drinks. 

You rogue! her's lime in this fack too. There is nothing 
but roguery to be found i in villainous man. Vet a coward 
is worſe than a cup of ſack with lime in it---Go thy ways, 
old Jack ! die when thou wilt, if manhood, good manhood, 
be not forgot upon the face of the earth, then am I a ſhotten 
herring. There lives not three good men unhanged in 
England; and one of them is fat, and grows old, God help 
the while ln A Plague 0 on all W 1 ſay ſtill Give me 
enp of ſack. [ Drinks. 
I am a rogue if I were not at half. ſword with a dozen of 
em two hours together. I have cfcaped by miracle. 1 


om eight times thruſt through the doublet; four through 


dhe lioſe; uy buckler cut through and | chrongh wy ſword 


uld be- To torſwear thin Os and to addict 


Give me a cup of 


CY * W | "9 IY Aa a 


more ado, but took all their ſeven points on my target, thus. 
"Then, theſe nine in b&ckram, that I told thee of, began to 


my thinking, he would fain have had it. Then he offered 


Baugh for fear of opening my lips, and receiving the bad air. 


were glad, he refuſed the crown, he plucked me open his 


Jlare done no leſs, 


4 Þ Þ » N D 1 Xx = 


hacked like a hand- ſaw—ecce fignum ! I never dealt better 
ſince was a man. All would not do. A plague on all 
cowards /—But I have peppered two of them; two, I am 
ſure, I have paid; two rogues in buckram ſuits. I tell thee 
what, if I tell thee a lie fpit i in my face; call me horſe.--— 
Thou knoweſt my old ward, Here 1 lay ; ; and thus I bore 
any point. hg rogues in buckram let drive at me. Theſe 
four came all afront, and mainly thruſt at me. TI made no 


give me ground. But I followed them cloſe; came in foot 
and hand; and, with a thought, ſeven of theſe eleven I paid. 
A plagne on ul cowards, ſay 1 !---Give me a cup Bf ſack. 


E 
RID ICU LE. 


CAN as well be hanged, as tell the manner of it ; it was 
mere foolery.---I ſaw Mark Antony offer him a crown 
and, as I told you, he put it by once---but, for all that, to 


it to him again; then, he put it by again---but, to my think- 
ing, he was very loth to lay his fingers off it. And, then 
he offered it a third time; he put it the third time by; and 
till as he refuſed it, the rabblement ſhouted, and clapt their 
chopt hands, and threw by their ſweaty night caps, and ut- 
tered ſuch a deal of ſtinking breath, becauſe Cæſar refuſed 
the crown, that it had almoit cheaked Cæſar; for he ſwoon- 
ed, and fell down at it; and for mine own part, I durſt not. 


Before he fell down, when he perceived the common herd 


doublet and offered them his throat to cut; an? I had been 
a man of any occupation, if I would not have taken him at 
a word, I would I might go to hell among the rogues ! 
and ſo he fell. When he came to himſelf again, he faid, © If 
he had done, or faid any thing amiſs, he deſired their wor- 
(hips to think it was his infirmity.” Three or four wen- 
ches, where I ſtood, cried, Alas, good ſoul !---and forgave | 
bin with all their hearts. But there's no heed to be take 


of them; if Cæſar had ſtabbed their mothere, OE * 
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ENGEANCE ! death ! plague ! c onfuſion! 
Y Fiery ! what quality ?---Why, Gloſter, Gloſter! 
I'd ſpeak with the Duke of Cornwall and his wife; 
The king would ſpeak with Cornwell---the dear father 


Would with his daughter ſpeak ; commands her ſervice, 


Are they inform*d of this ?---My breath and blood! 
Fiery! The fiery Duke! Tell the hot Duke--- 

No, but not yet ; may be he is not well, 

beg his pardon : and Ill chide my raſtneſs, 

That took the indiſpoſed and ſickly fit 


Tor the found man. But wherefore fits he there? 


F 


COU, 


Deach on my ſtate | this act convinces me, 
That this retiredneſs of the Duke and her [Os 
Is plain contempt---Give me my ſerif torth-»- _ 
Oo tell the Duke and's wife Id ſpeaRwith icm 1 Dy 
Now; inſtantly.-Bid em come forth, and hear me ; A 
Or, at their chamber-door, I'll beat the drum "= 
Pill it cry---Sleep to death. "x 
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ELEMENTS or GESTURE. 


8 EC T ION I 
On the Speaking of Speeches at Schools. 


LOCUTION has, for ſome years paſt, been an ob- 
jou of attention in the moſt reſpectable ſchools in this 
country. A laudable ambition of inſtructing youth in the 
pronunciation and delivery of their native language, has 
made Engliſh ſpeeches a very conſpicuous part of thoſe ex- 
libitions of oratory which do them ſo much credit. 

This attention to Engliſh pronunciation has induced ſe- 
reral ingenious men to compile Exercifes in Elocution for 
the uſe of ſchools, which have anſwered very uſeful purpo- 
ſes ; but none, ſo far as I have ſeen, have attempted to 
gire us a regular ſyitem of geſture ſuite to the Wage wil 
capacities of ſckook-boys. Mr. Burgh, in his Art of Speak- 
ng, has given us à ſyſtem of the paſſions, and has ſhewn us 
bow they appear in the countenance, and operate on the bo- 
but this ſyſt em, however uſeful to people of riper years, 
« too delicate and complicated to be taught in ſchooks.” 
Indeed, the exact adaptation of the action to the word, and 
he word to the action, as Shakeſpear calls it, is the moſt dif- 
jeult part of delivery, and therefore can never be taught 
erfectly to chiidren ; to ſay nothing of diſtracting their at- 
ention with two very difficult tl 1 at the ſame time. 
zut that boys ſhould ſtand motionleſs s, white they are pro- 
mncing the moſt impallic med language, is extremely ab- 
ud. and unnatural; and that they ſhould fprawl into an 
uxward, ungain, = deſultory action, is ſtill more offen- 

re and diſguſting. What then remains but that ſuch a ge- 
title of action he adopted, as ſhall be caſily conceived 
caſily executed, which, though not expreſſive of any par- 
ear paſſion, ſhall not be inconſiſtent with the expreſfion * 
ay patton: which ſhall always Keep the body in à grace- 
doſition, an ball 0 aryl its motions, at proper intervals, 
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as to ſeem the eſubſett operating on the e 4. not the 


ſpeaker on the ſubject. This, it will be confeſſed, is a great 


deſideratum; and an attempt to do this, is the prutcipal 
object of the preſent publication. | 
The difficulty of deſcribing action by words, will be al- 


lowed by every one; and if we were never to give any in- 


ſtructions but ſuch as ſhould completely anſwer our withes, 
this difftculty ſhould be a good reafon for not attempting to 
Jive any deſcription of it. But there are many degrees be- 
tween conveying a preciſe idea of a thing, and no idea at 
all. Beſides, in this part ef dehyery, inſtruction may be 


conveyed by the eye; and this organ, is a much more ra- 


pid vehicle of knowledge than the ear. This vehicle is ad- 
dreſſed on the preſent occaſion; and plates, repreſenting the 
attitudes which are deſcribed, are annexed to the ſeveral de- 
ſeriptions, which it is not doubted will greatly facilitate the 
reader's conception. 

The firft plate repreſents the attitude in which a boy 


- Hould always place himſelf when he begins to ſpeak. He 


mould reſt the whole weight of his body on the right leg; 
the other, juſt touching the ground, at the diſtance at which 


it would naturally fall, if lifted up to ſhew that the body does | 


not bear upon it. The knees ſhould be {trait and braced, 
and the body, though perfectly trait, not perpendicular, 
but inclining as far to the right as a firm poſition on the 
right leg will permit. The right arm muſt then be held ont 
with the palm open, the fingers ſtrait and cloſe, the thumb 


- almoſt as diſtant from them as it will go, and the flat of thef 


hand neither horizontal nor vertical, but exactly between 
both. The pofition of the arm perhaps will be belt deſcrib- 
ed by ſuppoſing an oblong hollow ſquare formed by the 
meaſure of four arms, as in plate the firſt, where the arm i: 
its true poſition forms the diagonal of ſuch an imaginary 
figure. So that, if lines were drawn at right angles fro 
the ſhoulder, extending downwards, forwards, and fide 
ways, the arm will form an angle of forty-five ae eve 
Y Way. ä 
| When the nt bas pronounced one ſentence in the pd 
tion thus deſcribed, the hand, as if lifeleſs, muſt drop dos 
to the fide, the very moment the lat accented word is pro 
nounced 37 and the body, without altering the place of tb 


feet, r itſelf on the left begs. while the 2 Hans riſcs 1 
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felf into exactly the ſame poſition as the right was before, 
and continues in this poſition till the end of the next ſen- 
tence, when it drops down on the ſide as if dead; and the 
body poiſing itſelf on the right leg as before, continues with 
the right arm extended, till the end of the ſucceeding ſen- 
| tence, and ſo on from right to left, and from left to right 
alternately, till the ſpeech is enden. | 
Great care mult be taken that the pupil end one ſentence 
completely before he begin another. He muit let the arm 
drop to the fide, and continue for a moment in that poſture 
in which he concluded, before he poizes his body on the o- 
ther leg, and raiſes the other arm into the diagonal poſition 
before deſcribed ; both which ſhould be done before he be- 
gins to pronounce the next ſentence. Care mult alſo be ta- 
ken, in ſhifting the body from one leg to the other, that 
the feet do not alter their diſtance. In altering the poſiti- 
on of the body, the feet will neceſſarily alter their poſition 
a little, but this change muſt be made by turning the toes 
in a ſomewhat different direction, without ſuffering themi®to 
ſhift their ground. The heels, in this tranſition, change 
their place, but not the toes. The toes pnay be conſider- 


Jed as pivots, on which the body turns from fide to fide. 


If the pupils knees are not well formed, or incline in- 
wards, he muſt be taught to keep his legs at as great a diſ- 
tance as poſſible, and to incline his body ſo much to that 


| fide, on which the arm is extended, as to oblige him to reſt 


the oppoſite leg upon the toe; and this will, in a great 
meaſure, hide the defect of his make. In the ſame manner, 
if the arm be too long, or the elbow incline inwards, it will 
be proper to make him turn the palm of his hand down- 
wards, fo as to make it perfectly horizontal. This will in- 
tallibly.incline the elbow outwards, and prevent the worſt 
polition*the arm can poſſibly fall into, which is that of in- 
clining the elbow to the body. This poſition of the hand 
{o neceſſarily keeps the elbow out, that it would not be im- 
proper to make the pupil ſometimes practiſe it though he 
may have no defect in his make; as an occaſion alteration 
of the former poſition to this, may often be neceſſary both 
tor the ſake of juſtneſs and variety. Theſe two laſt poſiti- 
ons of the legs and arms, are deſcribed in plate ſecond. 
When the pupil has got the habit of holding his hand and 
arm properly, he may be taught to move it. In this mo- 
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tion he wk; be careful to keep the arm Rom 2 body. He 
muſt neithef draw the elbow backwards, nor ſuffer it to ap- 
proach to the ſide, but while the hand and lower joint of 
the arm are curving towards the ſhoulder, the whole arm, 
with the elbow forming nearly an angle of a ſquare, ſhould 
move upwards from the ſhoulder, m the ſame poſition as 
when gracefully taking off the hat; that is, with the elbow 
extended from the fide, and the upper joint of the arm near. 
ly on a line with the ſhoulder, and forming an angle of a 
ſquare with the "— plate ITI.)—this motion of 
the arm will naturally bring the hand with the palm down- 
wards, into a horiwiucal poſition, and When it approaches 
to the head, the arm ſhould with a jerk be {ſuddenly ſtrait- 
ened into its firſt poſition, at the very moment the empha- 
tical w ord is pronounced. This comcidence of the hand 
ant voice, will greatly enforce the pronunciation; and if 
they keep time, they will be in tune as it were to each other, 
and to force and energy add harmony and variety. 
E s this motion of the arm is fomewhat complicated, and 
may be found difficult to execute, it would be adviſeable to 
Et the” pupil at ſirſt ſpeak. without any motion of the arm at 
all. Aﬀeer fome time he will naturally fall into a ſmall cur- 
tue of the elbow, to beat time, as it were, to the em- 
Phatic word; d in doing this, he is conſtantly urged 
to raiſe the elbow, and to keep it at a diſtance from the bo- 
A, the action of the arm will naturally grow into that we 
fave zul deſcribed. So the diagonal poſition of the arm, 
hough the molt graceful and eafy when the body is at reſt, 
may be too difficult for boys to fall into at firſt; and there- 
ſore it may be neceſſary, in order to avoid the worſe extreme, 
for ſome time to make them extend the arm as far from the 
bocty as they can, in a ſomewhat ſimilar direction, but high. 
er from the ground, and inclining more to the back. Great 
care mult be taken to Keep the hand open, and the thumb 
At ſome diftance from the fingers; and particular attention 
muſt be paid to keeping the hand in exact line with the 
io wer part of the arm, ſo as not to bend at the wriſt, either 
_ when it is held out withont' motion, or when it gives the 
45 emphaticiftroke.. And above all, the body muſt be kept in 
a ſtrait line with the leg on mich i it def. and not ane 
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At firſt it may not be improper for the teacher, after pla- 
eing the pupil in the poſition (plate I.) to ſtand at ſome 
diſtance exactly oppoſite to him in the ſame poſition, the 
right and left ſides only reverſed, and while the pupil is 
ſpeaking, to ſhew him dy example the action he is to make 
uſe of. In this caſe, the teacher's left hand will correſpond 
to the pupiPs right, by which means he will ſee as in a look- 
ing-glaſs, how to regylate his geſture, and will ſoon catch 


- 


the method of doing it by himſelf, | | 


It is. expected the mafter will be a little diſcouraged at 


the aukward figure his pupil makes in his firſt attempts to 
teach him. But this is no more than what happens in dan» 
cing, fencing, or any other exerciſe which depends on habit. 
By practice, the pupil will ſoon begin to fect his poſition, 
and be eaſy in it. Thoſe poſitions which were at firſt dif- 
trefling to him, he will fall into naturally, aud if they are 
really graceful and becoming (and ſuch it is preſumed are 


thoſe which have been juſt deſcribed) they wall be adopted: 


with more fagility than any other that can be taught him. 


SECTION IL 
On the Acting of Plays at Schools. 
T HOUGH the acting of plays at ſchools has been uni- 


verſally ſuppoſed a very uſeful practice, it has of late 


years been much laid afide. The advantages ariſing from it 
have not been judged equal to the inconveniencies ; and the 
peaking of ſingle ſpeeches, or the acting of fingle ſcenes, 


las been generally ſubſtituted in its ſtead; Indeed when we 


confider the leading priuciple and prefailing fentiments of 
moit plays, we ſhall not wonder that they are not always 


thought to be the molt ſuitable employment for youth at 
Ichool 3; nor, when we reflect on the long interruption to 
the common ſchool-exerciſes, which the preparation for a 


play muſt neceſſarily occaſion, ſhall we think it eonſiſtent with 
general improvement: „but, to wave every objection from 


rudenee or morality, it may be confidently afhrmed that 
he acting of a play is not ſo conducive to improvement in. 


lcution, as the ſpeaking of fingle ſpeeches. © 
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In the firſt place, the acting of plays is of all kinds of de- 
livery the moſt difficult; and therefore cannot be the moſt 
* ſuitable exerciie for boys at ſchool. In the next place, a. 
dramatic performance requires ſo much attention to the de- 
portment of, the body, ſo varied an expreſſion of the paſſi- 

ons, and ſo ſtrict an adherence to character, that elocution » 

is in danger of being neglected: beſides, exact propriety of 
action, and a nice diſcrimination of the paſſions, however eſ- 
ſential on the ſtage. are but of ſecondary importance in a 
ſchool. It is a plain, open, diſtinct, and forcible pronun- 
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ciation which ſchool-boys ſhould aim at; and not that quick in 
tranſition from one paſſion to another, that archneſs of look, I iÞ 
and that jue de theatre, as it is called, fo eſſential to a tolera- tio 
ble dramatic exhibition, and which actors themſelves &n || ver 
ſcarcely arrive at. In ſhort, it is ſpeaking rather than at. 70! 
ing which ſchool-boys ſhould be taught, while the perform- ent 
ance of plays is calculated to teach them acting rather than | the 
ſpeaking. + EN | A 
But there is a contrary extreme into which many teach- Poi 
ers are apt to run, and cluefly thoſe who are incapable of (| nc 
ſpeaking themſelves, and that is to condemn every thing him: 
which is vehement and forcible, as theatrical. It is an old diſg 
trick to depreciate what we cannot attain, and calling a ſpi- nece 
rited pronunciation theatrical, is but an artful method of hid- t 
ing an utter inability of ſpeaking with force and energy. te th 
But though ſchool-boys ought not to be taught thoſe: nice I Nece! 
touches which form the greateſt difficulties in the profeſſion & m: 
of an actor, they ſhould not be too much reſtrained from an Platfe 
exertion of voice, ſo neceſſary to ſtrengthening the organs of Þ foul, 
ſound, becauſe they may ſometimes be too loud and yocifer-f ence, 
ous. Perhaps nine out of ten, inſtead of too much conſi- to the 
dence, and too violent a manner of ſpeaking, which theſeſ udien 
teachers ſeem ſo much to dread, have, as Dr. Johnſen calls *y th 
it, a frigid equality, a ſtupid langor, and a torpid apathy. Cut it, 
Theſe mult be rouſed by ſomething ſtrong and exceſſive, or exactl; 
they will never riſe even to mediocrity ; while: the few hof ble, an, 
have a tendency to rant, are very eaſily reclaimed ; and It n 
ought to be treated in pronunciation and action, as uintilY les the 
lian adviſes us to do in compoſition; that is, we ſhould 1 A poize 
ther allow of an exuberance, than, by too much correctnei "riable 
check the vigor and luxuriancy of nature. I vhic 
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© Though f. chool- boys, therefore, ought not to be taught 
the fineſſes of acting, they ſhould as much as poſſible be ac- 


cuſtomed to ſpeak ſuch ſpeeches as require a full, open, ani- 
mated pronunciation: for which purpoſe, they ſhould be 


confined chiefly to orations, odes, and ſuch ſingle ſpeeches 


of plays as are in the declamatory and vehement ſtyle. But 
as there are many ſcenes of plays, which are juſtly reckoned 


among the fineſt qnpoſit ions in the language, ſome of theſe 
may be adopted Wore the upper claſs of boys, and thoſe 


more particularly who have the beſt deportment : for action 
in ſcenes will be found much more difficult than in fingle ' 


ſpeeches. And here it will be neceſſary to give ſome addi- 


tional inſtructions reſpecting action, as a ſpeaker who deli- 


vers himſelf fingly to an auditory, and one who addreſſes a- 
nother ſpeaker in view of an auditory, are under very differ- 


ent predicaments. The firſt has only one object to addreſs, 


the laft has two: For if a fpeaker on the ſtage were to ad- 
dreſs the perſon he ſpeaks to, without any regard to the 
point of view in which he ſtands with reſpect to the audi- 


ence, he would be apt to turn his back on them, and to place 


| 
- Þ himſelf in ſuch pofitions, as would be highly ungraceful and 
1 | diſguſting. When a ſcene, therefore, is repreſented, it is 


neceſſary that the two perſonages who ſpeak ſhould form a 


t of picture, and place themſelves in a poſition agreeable 
„ to the laws of perſpective. In order to do this, it will be 
e £ neceſſary that each of them ſhould ſtand obliquely, and chief- 


n | make uſe of one hand: that is, ſuppoſing the ſtage or 
n platform where they ſtand to be a quadrangle, each ſpeaker : 


of | ould reſpectfully face that corner of it next to the audi- 
r- *0ce, and uſe that hand and reſt upon that leg which is next 
6. to the perſon he ſpeaks to, and which is fartheſt from the 
e audience. This diſpoſition is abſolutely neceſſary to form 
Us any thing like a pictureſque grouping of objects, and with- 


1 it, that is if both ſpeakers uſe the right hand, and ſtand 


orfſf xa; fronting each other, the impropriety will be palpa- 
hof ble, and the ſpectacle diſguſting. | BST 
nd It need fcarcely be noted, that if the ſpeaker in a ſcene 
uſes that hand which is next the audience, he ought likewiſe 
to poize his body upon the ſame leg: this, is almoſt an in- 
arable rule in action: the hand ſhould act on that fide only, 
$2 which the body bears. Good actors and ſpeakers may 
ometimes depart from this rule, but ſuch only will know | 


Prhen to do it with propriety. 
6 | 2 ; 
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Occaſion may be taken | ia the courſe of the ſcene to chan; 
fides. One ſpeaker at the end of an impaſſioned Perch, 
may croſs ovet᷑ to the place of the other, while the latter at 
the ſame moment croſſes over to the place of the former; 
This, however, muſt be done with great care, and ſo as to 
keep the back from being turned to the audience: but if 
this tranſition be performed adroitly, it will have a very good 


effect in varying the poſition of the ſaggkers,. and. giving 


each an opportunity of uſing his right nd: the moſt fa- 
vorable to grace an expreſſion. And ig from ſo humble a, 
ſcene as · the ſchool, we may be permitte$o raiſe our obſer- 


vations to the ſenate, it might be hinted, that gentlemen on 


each ſide of the houſe, while addreſſing the chair, can with 


grace and propriety only make ule of one hand: namely, 


that which is next to the ſpeaker; and it may be obſerved 
in paſſing, that to all the other advantages of ſpeaking, which 
are ſuppoſed to belong to one fide of the houſe may be 
added - the graceful uſe of the right hand. 

The better to conceive the poſition of two ſpeakers in a 
ſcene, a plate is given repreſenting their reſpective atti- 
tudes ; and it mult be carefully noted, that when they are 
not ſpeaking, the arms muſt. hang in their natural place by 
the ſides ; unleſs what is ſpoken, by one is of ſuch. impor- 
tance, as to excite agitation and ſurpriſe in the other. But 
if we ſhould be ſparing of geſture at all times, we ſhould be 
more particularly ſo when we are not ſpeaking. 

From what has boen laid down it will evidently appear, 
how much more difficult and complicated is the action of a 
ſcene vhan that of a ſingle ſpeech ; and, in teaching both 


to children, how neceſſary it is to adopt as fimple and eaſy I |: 


a method as poſſible. The eaſieſt method of conveying in- 
ſtruction in this point, will be ſufficicktly diffigy]t ; and 


- therefore, the avoiding of aukwardneſs and impropriety, 


ſhould be more the object of , than the rein 
of beauties. 5 

There are indeed ſome maſters who are againſt teaching 
_ boys. any action at all, and are for leaving them in this point 
entirely to nature. It is happy, however, that they do not 
leave that action to nature, which is acquired by dancing; 
the deportment of their pupils would ſoon convince them 
they were impoſed on by the ſound of words. Improved: 
and beautiful nature is the object of the painter's 12 the 
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poet's pen, - the rhetorician's action, 2 not chat ſordid 
and common nature, which is perfectly yade and uncultivat- 
ed. Nature dire&s us to art, and artTeleRs and poliſhes the 
beauties of nature. It is not ficient for an orator, ſays 
Quintillian, that he is a man: he malt be an improved and 
cultivated man: he mult be a man favored by nature, and 
faſhioned by art. 
But the neceſſity of adopting ſome method of teaching 
action, is too evident to need proof. Boys will infallibly 
contract fome action; to require them to ſland ſtock-ſtill 


while they are ſpeaking an impaſſioned ſpeech, is not only 


exacting a very difficult taik for them, but is in a great mea- 
ſure checking their natural exertions. If they ure left to 
themſelves, they will in all probability fall into very wild 
and ungraceful action, which, when once formed into a ha- 
bit, can ſcarcely ever be corrected : giving them there- 
fore a general out- line of good action, mult be of the utmoſt 


conſequence to their progreſs and improvement in pronun- 


lation. 


The great uſe, therefore, of a ſyſtem of action like the 


preſent, is, that a boygrill never be embarraſſed for want of 
knowing what to do with his legs and arms ; nor will he 
beſtow that atteation on his action, which oüght to be di- 
rected to his pronunciation: he will always be in a poſiti- 
on which will not diſgrace his figure, and when this geſture 


is eaſy to him, it may ſerve as a ground-work to ſomething 
more perfect: he may either, by his own genius or his maſ- 
ter's instructions, build ſome other action upon it, which 


may in time give it additional foree and variety. 
Thus, what ſeemed either un worthy the attention, or too 
ifficult for the execution of others, the author of the pre- 
eat publication has ventured to attempt. A conviction of 
the neceſſity of teaching ſome lyſtem of action, and the abun- 


fant fucces of the preſent ſyſtem in one of the moſt reſpec- 


able academies near London, has determined him to publith 
t, ſor the uſe gf ſuch ſeminaries as make Englith pronuncla- 
ion a part of Meir diſcipline. 


Tt may not be uſeleſs to obſerve, that boys ſhould be claſ- 
d in this, as in every other kind of inſtruction, according 
) their abilities. That a claſs ſhould not conſiſt of more 
an ten; that about eight or ten lines of ſome ſpeech, 


ould be read firſt * the teacher, then "7 the _ who reads 
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beſt, and then by the reft in order, all having a book of the 
fame kind, and all reading, the ſame portion. 'This portion 
they mult be ordered to get by heart zgainft the next leſſon; 
and then the firſt boy muſt ſpeak it, ſtanding at ſome diſ- 
dance Wefore the reſt, in the manner directed in the plates; 
the ſecond boy mult ſucceed him, and ſo on till they have | 
all ſpoken. After which, another portion muſt be read to 
them, which they muſt read and ſpeak in the ſame manner. | 7 
When they have gone through a ſpeech in this manner by t 
portions, the two or three blk boys may be ordered, againſt. e 
the next leſion, to ſpeak the whole ſpeech; the next leſſon 
two or three more, and ſo on to the reſt. This will excite cl 
emulation, and give the teacher an opportunity of ranking | tt 


them according to their merit. w. 
| . — reotogmnemtoeanc—yentnides | kin 
% _ 
Rules for expreſſing, with Propiety, the principal I ing 
. Paſſions and Humors which occur in Reading | arc 
or public Speaking. mot 


VERY part of the human frame contributes to expreſs and 
the paſſions and emotions of the mind, and to ſhew, into 
in general, its preſent ſtate, The head is ſometimes erected, clou 
ſometifhes hung down, ſometimes drawn back with an air f IV. 
of diſdain, ſometimes ſhews by a nod, a particular perſon orf form 
object; gives aflent, or demal, by different motions ; threat- differ 
ens by one fort of movement, approves by another, and ex- half 
preſſes fuſpicion by a third. | . glance 
The arms are ſometimes both thrown out, ſometimes the the oz 
right alone. Sometimes they are lifted up as high as thef contag 
face, to expreſs wonder; ſometimes held out before the the f 
breaft, to ſhew. fear; ſpread forth with the hands open, td ts flig 
expreſs defire or affection ; the hands clapped in ſurpriſe, The 
and in ſudden joy and grief; the right hand clenched, an 
the arms brandiſhed, to threaten ;- the two arms ſet a-kimbo 
to look big, and expreſs contempt or courage. With th 
hands, we ſolicit, we refuſe, we promiſe, 1 W 
diſmiſs, we invite, we intreat, we expreſs averſion, fea 
+» doubting, demal, alking, affirmation, negation, joy, grid 
| coufeſſion, penitence, With the hands we deſeribe, an 
point ont all circumſtance of time, place, and manner , by 
what we relate; we excite the paſſions of others, and ſootl Dh 
| : en. 
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| mire or deſpiſe. The hands ſerves us inſtead of many ſorts 
of words, and where the language of the tongue is unknown 
that of the hands is underſtood, being univerſal, "and com- 
mon to all nations. 


The legs advance, or retreat, to expreſs defire; or aver- 
Hon, love, or hatred, courage, or fear, and produce exulta- 


tion, or leaping in ſudden j joy; and the ſtamping of the foot 
expreſſes earneſtneſs, anger, and threatening. 

Eſpecially the face, being furniſhed with a variety of muſ- 
cles, does more in expreſſing the paſſions of the mind than 
the whole human frame beſides. The change of colour (in 
white people) ſhews, by turns, anger by redneſs, and ſome- 
times by paleneſs, fear likewiſe by paleneſs, and ſhame by 
bluſhing. Every feature contributes its part. The mouth 
open, ſhews one ftate of the mind, thut, another; the gnaſh- 
ing of the teeth, auother. The forehead ſmooth; eyebrows 
arched and eaſy, ſhew tranquillity or joy. Mirth opens the 
mouth toward the ears, criſps the noſe, half-ſhuts the eyes, 
and ſometimes fills them with tears. The- front wrinkled 
into frowns, and the eyebrows over-hanging the eyes, like 
„ clouds fraught with tempeſt, ſhew a mind agitated with fu- 
ir iy. Above all, the eye ſhews the very ſpirit in a viſible 
form. In every different ſtate of the mind, it aſſumes a 


t- different appearance. Joy brightens and opens it. Grief 


x. balf-cloſes and drowns it in tears. Hatred and anger, flaſh 

glances, from it like lightning. Love, darts from it like 

bell the orient beam. Jealouſy, tquinting and envy, dart their 

nel contagious, blaſts from the eye. And. devotion raiſes it to 

the} the ſkies, as if the ſoul of the dal man were going to take 
th its flight to heaven. 

The force of attitude and looks alone appears in a won- 
derful ſtriking manner, in thewworks of the painter and ſta- 
pol tuary; who have the delicate art of making the flat canvas 
and rocky marble utter every paſſion of the human mind, 
and touch the ſoul of the ſpectator, as if the picture, or ſta. 
tue, ſpoke the pathetic language of Shakeſpear. It is no 
vonder, then, that maſterly action, joined with powerful 
locution, ſhould be irreſiſtible; . And the variety of expreſ. 
lon, by looks and geltures, is ſo great, that, as 18 well 
_—_ a whole play can be repreſented without a word 
po en. | 
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The following are, 1 believe, the principal paſſions, hu- 


more, ſentiments and intentions, which are to be expreſſed 
by ſpeech and action. And I hope it will be allowed by 
the reader, that it is nearly in the following manner, that na- 


o 


ture expreſſes them. | 


Tranquilliiy, or apathy, appears by the compoſure of the 


countenance, and general repoſe of the body and limbs, with- 
out the exertion of any one mutcle. The countenance open; 


the forehead ſmooth ; the eyebrows arched; the mouth juſt 
not ſhut; and the eyes paſſing with an eaſy motion from 


object to object, but not dwelling long upon any one. 


Cheerfulne/i,adds a ſmile, opening the mouth a little more. 
Mirth, or laughter, opens the mouth ſtill more towards the 
ears; Criſps the noſe ;. leflens the aperture of the eyes, and 


ſometimes fills them with tears: ſhakes and convulſes the 
whole frame; giving conſiderable pain, which occafions 


holding the ſides. 


Railler y, in ſport, without real animoſity, puts on the 


aſpect of cheerfulneſs. The tone ot voice is ſprightly. 
With contempt, or diſguit, it caſts a look aſquint, from 
time to time, at the object; and quits the cheerful aſpect 
for one mixed between an affected grin and fourneſs. The 


upper lip is drawn up with an air of diſdain. The arms are 


ſet a-kimbo on the hips; and the right hand now and then 
throvn out toward the object, as if one were going to ſtrike 


another a flight back. handed blow. The pitch of the voice 


rather loud, the tone arch and ſneering ; the ſentences ſhort; 


the expreſſions ſatyrical, with mock- praiſe intermixed. There 


are inſtances of raillery in ſcripture itſelf, as 1 Kings xvi 


and Iſa. xliv. It is not, therefore, beneath the dignity o 


the pulpit orator, occafionally to uſe it, in the cauſe of v! 
tue, by exhibiting vice in a ludicrous appearance. No 
ſhould I think raillery unworthy the attention of the law 
yer; as it may occaſionall; come in, not unuſefully, in bi 
pleadings, as well as any other ſtroke of ornament, or el 
tertainment. | | 0 3 

- Bujſoorery, aſſumes an arch, fly, leering gravity, Mu 
not quit its ſerions*afpect, though all ſhould laugh to bur 
ribs of ſtecl. This command of face is ſomewhat, difficui 
though not ſo hard, I ſhould thiak, as to reitrain the col 
trary ſympathy, I mean of weeping with thoſe who wet 
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Toy, when ſudden and violent, expreſſes itſelf by clapping 
of hands, and exultation, or leaping. The eyes are opened 
wide; perhaps filled with tears; often raiſed to heaven, 
eſpecially by devout perſous. The · countenance is ſmiling, 
not compoſedly, but with features aggravated. The voice 
riſes from time to time, to very high notes. 

Delight, or Heaſure, as when one is entertained, or 1 00 
ed with muſic, painting, oratory, or any ſuch elegancy, ſhews 
itſelt by the looks, grins and utterance. of j Joy 3 but mo- 

derated. v2 
Gravity, or Free the mind ge. 6 upoh foes impor- 
tant ſubject, draws down the cy e- brows a lutle; caſts down, 
or ſhuts, or raiſes the eyes to. heaven 3 ; ſhuts: the mouth, and 
pinches the lips cloſe. The poſture: -of the e body and. limbs 


is compoſed, and without much motion. The ipcech, if a- 

ny, flow and ſolemn; the fone unvarying. 55 : 
Enguiry into an obſcure ublject, fixes the body in one ET 1 

J ture, the head ſtoↄping, and the eye pouring ; che ox c-brow 8 | 

R drawn down. 

n Attention to an harmed; or ſuperior ara; has the F 

8 ſame aſpect, and requires ſilence; the eye often cat down MW 

e upon the ground; lometimes axcd on the face of thedpedti 9 ; 

re er, but not too pertly. | = 5 

nll Modliſiy, or ſubmiſſion, bens the body evan levels 1 


ke the eyes to the breaſt, if not to the feet, of the ſuperior cha- At! 
cel racter. The voice low, the tone ſubmiſſtwe, and words few. 
rt; | Perplexity, or anxiety, which.is always attended with ſome 
ere degree of fear and uneaſineſs, draws all the parts of the bo- 
in dy together; ; gathers up the arms upon the breaſt, unleſs 
of one hand covers the eyes, or rubs the forehead; draws down 
vir the eye-brows; hangs the head upon the breaſt; caſts doven 
Noll the eyes, ſhuts and pinches the eye: lids clofe ; ſhuts the 
aw mouth and pinches the lips cloſe, or bites them. Sudden- 
bi ly the whole body is vehemently acetat The perſon. 
en walks about buſily; ſtops abruptly. Then he talks to him- 
ſelf, or makes grimaces. If he ſpeaks to another, his pauſ- 
Ml es are very long; the tone of his voice unvarving, and his 
bull ſentences broken, expreſſing half, and keeping in halt of 
oul what anſes in his mind. 
col Lexation, vecationed by ſome real or imaginary misfor- 
NCC | | : | - 
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tune, agitates the whole frame, and, beſides expreſſing itſelf 
with the looks, geſtures, reſtleſſneſs, and tone of perplexity, 
it adds complaint, fretting, and lamenting. 
Pity, a mixed paſſion of love and grief, looks down upon 
diſtreſs with lifted hands; eye-brows drawn down; mouth 
open; and features drawn together. Its expreſſion, as to 


looks and geſture, is the ſame with thoſe of ſuffering (See ; 
Suffering) but more moderate, as the painful feelings are on- ay 
ly ſympathetic, and therefore one remove, as it were, more 
diitant from the ſoul, than what one feels in his own perſon. - Z 
Grief, ſudden and violent, expreſſes itſelf by beating the \ 
head; tearing of garments, hair, and fleſh; ſcreaming aloud, . 
weeping, ſtamping with the feet, lifting the eyes, from time f 
to time to heaven; hurrying to and fro, running diſtracted, 4 
or. fainting away, ſometimes without recovery. Sometimes 5 
violent grief produces a torpid ſilence, reſembling total apa- 1 
| "Melancholy or fixed grief, is gloomy, ſedentary, motion- b 
leſs. The lower jaw falls; the lips pale, the eyes are caſt b 
down, half-ſhut, eye-lids ſwelled and red, or livid, tears trick- = 
ling filent, and unwiped ; with a. total inattention to every el 
thing»that paſſes. Words, if any, few, and thoſe dragged. | 8 
out, rather than ſpoken; the accents weak, and interrupted, 7 
fighs breaking into the middle of ſentences and words. * 
Deſbair, as in a condemned criminal, or one, who has loft - 
all hope of ſalvation, bends the eye-brows downwards; clouds 
the forehead ; rolls the eyes around frightfully; opens the 1 
mouth towards the ears; bites the lips; widens the noſtrils; 3 
gnaſhes with the teeth, like a fierce wild beaſt. The heart de 
is too much hardened to ſuffer tears to flow; yet the eye- . 
brows will be red and inflamed, like thoſe of an animal in a F 
rabid ſtate. The head is hung down upon the breaſt. The = 
arms are bended at the elbows ; the fiſts are clenched hard; [| 
the veins and muſcles ſwelled ; the ſkin livid; and the m 


whole body ſtrained and violently agitated ; groans exprel- 7 
ſive of inward torture, more frequently uttered than words. yy 
If any words, hey are few, and expreſſed with a ſullen, ea- 


ger bitterneſs ; the tone of voice often loud and furious. As X - 
it often drives people to diſtraction and ſelf-murder, it can Is, 


hardly be over-atted by one who would repreſent it. 1 
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Fear, violent and 9 opens very wide the eyes and 
| mouth; ſhortens the noſe; draws down the eye-brows z 
gives the countenance an air of wildneſs; covers it with a 
| dearly paleneſs ; draws back the elbows parallel with the 
tides; lifts up he open hands, the fingers together, to the 
height of the breaſt, ſo that the palms face the dreadful ob- 
ject, as ſhields oppoſed againſt it. One foot is drawn back 
behind the other, ſo that the body ſeems ſlirinking from the 
danger, and putting itſelf in a poſture for flight. The heart 
beats violently ; the breath is fetched quick and. ſhort ; ; the 
whole body is thrown into a general tremor. The voice is 
weak and trembling ; the ſentences ar* ſhort, and the mean- 
ing confuſed and incoherent. Imminent danger, real, or 
fancied, produces, in timorous perſons, as women and chil- * 
dren, violent ſhrieks, without any articulate ſound of words; | 
and ſometimes irrecoverably confounds the underſtanding z_ 
produces famting, which is ſometimes followed by death. 

Shame, or a ſenſe of one's appearing to a diſadvantage, 
before one's fellow- creatures; turns away the face from the 
beholders; covers it with bluſhes ; hangs the head; caſts. - 

down the eyes; draws down the eye-brows; either ſtrikes 
the perſon dumb, or, if he attempts to ſay any thing in his 
own defence, eauſes his tongue to faulter, and confounds his 
utterance z and puts him upon making a thouſand geſtures 
and grimaces, to keep himſelf in countenance ; all of which 
only beighten the confuſion, of his appearance. - 

Remarſe, Or a painful ſenfe of guilt, caſts down the coun- 
tenance, and clouds it with anxiety; hangs down the head, 
draws the eye-brovws down upon the eyes. The right hand 
beats the breaſt. The teeth gnaſh with anguiſh. The 
whole body is ſtrained and violently agitated. If this ſtrong 
remorſe is ſucceeded by the more gracious diſpoſition of pe- 

nitence, or contrition ; then the eyes are raiſed (but with 
great appearance of doubting and fear) to the throne of hea- 
venly mercy ; and immediately caft down again to the eartÞ. 
Then floods of tcars are ſeen to flow. The knees are bend- 
ed: or the body proſtrated on the ground. The arms are 
{pread in a ſuppliant poſture, and the voice of deprecatzen is 
. uttered with iighs, groans, timidity, hefitation, and trem- [2 
bling. oF: 
Courage, ſteady. and cool, opens the conntenance; gives 15 
the whole form an erect and gr aceful a air. The accents are 
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tune, agitates the whole frame, and, beſides expreſſing itſelf 
with the looks, geſtures, reſtleſſneſs, and tone of perplexity, 

it adds complaint, fretting, and lamenting. | 

Pity, a mixed paſſion of love and Brief, looks down upon 

diſtreſs with lifted hands; eye-brows drawn down; mouth 

open; and features drawn together, Its expreſſion, as to 

looks and geſture, is the ſame with thoſe of ſuffering {See 
Suffering) but more moderate, as the painful feelings are on- 


| 
ly ſympathetic, and therefore one remove, as it were, more | 
diſtant from the ſoul, than what one feels in his own perſon. - 
Grief, ſudden and violent, expreſſes itſelf by beating the 
head; tearing of garments, hair, and fleſh; ſcreaming aloud, : 
weeping, ftamping with the feet, lifting the eyes, from time { 
to time to heaven; hurrying to and fro, running diſtracted, 0 
or. fainting away, ſometimes without recovery. Sometimes b 
violent grief produces a torpid ſilence, reſembling total apa- 1 
thy... — | | | | 

"Melancholy, or fixed grief, is gloomy, ſedentary, motion- } 
leſs. The lower jaw falls; the lips pale, the eyes are cat 5 
down, balf-ſhut, eye-lids ſwelled and red, or livid, tears trick- d 
ling ſilent, and unwiped ; with a total inattention to every 5 
thing · that paſſes. Words, if any, few, and thoſe dragged. 8 
out, rather than ſpoken ; the accents weak, and interrupted, 8 
üghs breaking into the middle of ſentences and words. 2 
KE _ Deſpair, as in a condemned criminal, or one, who has loſt * 

3 all hope of ſalvation, bends the eye-brows downwards; clouds 
{ the forchead ; rolls the eyes around frightfully; opens the 4 
mouth towards the ears; bites the lips; widens the noſtrils; 3 
hi . gnaſhes with the teeth, like a fierce wild beaſt. The heart de 
z too much hardened to ſuffer tears to flow; yet the eye- 0 
1 brows will be red and inflamed, like thoſe of an animal in a 5 
. rabid ſtate. The head is hung down upon the breaſt. The 11 
$ arms are bended at the elbows ; the fiſts are clenched hard; E 
4 the veins and muſcles ſwelled ; the ſkin livid ; and the | © 
[ whole body ftrained and violently agitated ; groans expreſ- 7 
5 five of inward torture, more frequently uttered than words. od 
3k If any words, hey are few, and expreſſed with a fullen, ea- 785 
7 . ger bitterneſs; the tone of voice often loud and furious. As | 8. . 
5 it often drives people to diſtraction and ſelf- murder, it can dli 


hardly be over-acted by one who would repreſent it. | 
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Fear, violent and ſudden, opens very wide the eyes and 
mouth; ſhortens the noſe; draws down the eye-brows z 
gives the countenance an air of wildneſs; covers it with a 

deadly paleneſs ; draws back the elbows parallel with the ® 
ſides; lifts up the open hands, the fingers together, to the 
height of the breaſt, ſo that the palms face the dreadful ob- 
ject, as ſhields oppoſed againſt it. One foot is drawn back 
behind the other, ſo that the body ſeems ſhrinking from the 
danger, and putting itſelf in a poſture for flight. The heart 
beats violently ; ; the breath is fetched quick and ſhort ; the 
whole body is thrown into a general tremor. The voice is 
weak and trembling ; the ſentences are ſhort, and the mean- 
ing confuſed and incoherent. Imminent danger, real, or 
fancied, produces, in timorous perſons, as women and chil- *' 
dren, violent ſhrieks, without any articulate ſound of words; | 
and ſometimes irrecoverably confounds the underſtanding ; 
produces famting, which is ſometimes followed by death. 
Shame, or a ſenſe of one's appearing to a diſadvantage, 
before onc's fellow- creatures; turns away the face from the 
beholders; covers it with bluſhes ; ; hangs the head; caſts. - 
doo the eyes; draws down the eye-brows ; either firikes 
the perſon dumb, or, if he attempts to ſay any thing in his 
own defence, e "ah his tongue to faulter, and confounds his 
utterance z and puts him upon making a thouſand geſtures. 
and grimaces, to keep himſelf in countenance ; all of which 
only heighten the confuſion, of his appearance. 
Remarſe, or a painful ſenfe of guilt, caſts doven 1 coun- 
tenance, and clouds it with anxiety; hangs down the head, 


4 , VI; 
Dre 


draws the eye-brows down upon the eyes. The right hand | 4 
beats the breaſt. The teeth gnaſh with anguiſh. The 5 
whole body is ſtrained and violently agitated. If this ſtrong 18 

; remorſe is ſucceeded by the more gracious diſpolition of pe- + 


nitence, or contrition.; then the eyes are raiſed {but with 
great appearance of doubting: and fear) to the throne of hea- ; 
venly mercy ; and immediately caſt down again to the earth. * 
Then floods of tcars are ſeen to flow. The knees are bend- 
ed: or the body proſtrated on the ground. The arms are 
ipread in a ſuppliant poſture, and the voice of deprecation is 

- uttered with ſighs, groans, timidity, heſitation, and trem- [2 
. bling. 15 
Courage, ſteady and cool, opens the countenance, gives 4 

the whole form an erect and graceful air. T he accents are | 
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382 ELEMENTS 


ſtrong, full-mouthed and. articulate, the voice firm and 


even. 


clenched, is brandiſhed, from time to time, at the perſon 
threatened. The right foot is often ſtamped upon the 


ground, and the legs take ſuch large ſtrides, and the ſteps 
are ſo heavy, that the earth ſeems to tremble under them. 
Pride, aſſumes a lofty look, bordering upon the afpe&t 


and attitude of anger. The eyes open, but with the eye- 


brows conſiderably drawn down; the mouth pouting out, 


moitly ſhut, and the lips pinched civfe. The words walk 
out a-ſtrut, with a fow, Riff, bombatic affectation of im- 
portance, The arms generally a-kimbo, and the legs at a 


diſtance from one another, ORG large tragedy-ftrides. 
Obtinacy, adds to the afpect of pride, a dogg ged fourneſs, 


like that of malice. . See Malice. | 
Authority, opens the countenance z but draws down the 


eye-brows a little, ſo far as to give the look of gravity. See 


Gravity. 
Commaritding, requires an air a little more peremptory, 


with a look a little ſevere or tern, The hand is held out, 


and moved toward the perſon, to whom the order is given, 


with the palm upwards, and the head nods towards him. 


Forbidding, on the contrary, draws the head backwards, 


and puſhes the hand from one with the palm downwar ds, as 


if going to lay it upon the perſon, to hold him down 1m- 
moveable, that he may not do what is forbidden him. 

Afirming, eſpecially with a judicial oath, is expreſſed by 
lifting the open right hand, and eyes, toward heaven; or, 
if conſgience is a e to, by laying the right hand upon 
the breaſt. 

Denying, is expreſſed by poſhing the open right hand 
from one ; and turning the face the contrary way. Sce 


Averſion. 


Difering, in ſentiment may be expreſſed as refuſing. | See 


Refufmng. 


Boaſting, or affected courage, 18 lhe: Fun ſtering, threaten · 
ing. The eyes ſcare; the eye-brows drawn down, the 
face red and bloted; the mouth pouts out; the voice hol- 
low and thundering; the arms are ſet a-kimbo ; the head 

often noddiug in a menacing manner; and the right fiſt 


| Agreeing i in Ker or con vidion, as granting. . Grant B 
ing. | 


clear; 
fl Uppc 
On fr. 
ſeverit 
Perſon 
iſe i 


Fant: 


quires a kind complaſant look; unleſs matter of offence has 
is accompanied with geſtures not much different from thoſe 


of threatening, but not ſo lively. 


The ſentence is to be expreſſed as with reiuctance. 


Ide hand. It differs from teaching (ſee Teaching) in that . 


OF GESTURE, 383 
Exhorting, as by a general at the head of his army, re- | 


paſſed, as negle& of duty, or the like. | 
a, demands a grave, ſteady look, with Jeep atten- 
tion; the countenance altogether clear from any appearance 
of TS diſguſt or favor. The accents flow, diſtinct, em- 
phatical, accompanied, with little action, and that very grave. 
Reproving, puts on a ſtern aſpect, roughens the voice, and 


Acquitting, is performed with a benevolent; tranquil coun- 
tenance, and tone of voice; the right hand, if not both, o- 


pen, waved gently toward the perſon acquitted, expreſſing 


diſmiſſion. See Diſmiſſion. 


Condemning, aſfumes a ſevere look, but mixed with pity. 


Teaching, explaining, inculcating, or giving orders to an 
inferior, requires an air of ſuperiority to be aſſumed, The 
features are to be compoſed to an authoritative gravity. The 


eye ſteady, and open, the eye-brow a little-drawn down o- A 


ver it; but not ſo much as to look ſurly or dogmatical. 


The tone of voice varying according as the emphaſis re- 


quires, of which a good deal is neceſſary in expreſſing mat- 
ter of this ſort. The pitch of the voice to be ſtrong and 
clear ; the articulation diſtin ;_ the utterance flow, and 4 
the manner peremptory. This is the proper manner of pro- 
nouncing the commandments in the communion office. But 
(1 am ſorry to fay it) they are too commonly ſpoken in the 
ame manner as the Ayers, than which mother g can be more 
unnatural. 
Pardoning, differs 8 acquitting, in cha the latter means 
clearing a perſon after trial, of ovilt ; whereas the former 
fuppoſes guilt, and ſignifies merely delivering the guilty per- 
lon from puniſhment. Pardoning requires ſome degree af 
ſeverity of aſpect and tone of voice, becauſe the pardoned 
perſon is not an object of entire unmixed approbation; other- 
ile its expreſſion is much the ſame as granting. See 
ranting. 
Arguing, requires a cool, ſedate, attentive aſpect, and a 
lar, lou, emphatical accent, with much demonſtration by 


he ook af authority! is not in in arguing. 
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384 ELEMENTS: 


Diſmiſſing, with approbation, i is done with a kind aſpea 
and tone of voice; the right hand open, gently waved to- 


ward the perſon, With diſpleaſure, beſides the look and 


tone of voice which ſuits diſpleaſure, the hand 1s. haſti- 
ly thrown out toward the perſon diſmiſſed, the back part to- 


ward him, the countenance at the fame time turned * 
from him * 

Refuſmg, when accompanied with diſpleaſure, is expreſſ- 
ed nearly in the ſame way. Without diſpleaſure it is done 


with a viſible reluctance, which occaſions the bringing out 


the words ſlowly, with ſuch a ſhake of the head, and ſhrug 
of the ſhoulders, as is natural upon hearing of ſomewhat, 


which gives us concern. 
Granting, when done with unreſerved good will, is ac- 


companied with a benevolent aſpect, and tone of voice; the 


right hand preſſed to the left breaſt, to ſignify how hearti- 
ty the favor is granted, and the benefattor' s joy in center 

Dependence. See Mod: %. 

Veneration, or worſhipping, comprebeads ſeveral articles, 
as aſcription, confeſſion, remorſe, interceſſion, thankſgiving, 
deprecation, petition, &c. Aſcription of honax and praiſe 
to the peetleſs, ſupreme Majeſty of Heaven, and confeſſion 
and deprecation, are to be uttered with all that humility of 
looks and geſture, which can exhibit the moſt profound elf. 
abaſement and annihilation, before One, whoſe ſuperiority 
is infinite. The head is a little raiſed, but with the moit 
apparent timidity and dread; the eye is lifted, but immediate- 
Iy caſt down again, or cloſed for a moment; the eye-brows 
are drawn down inthe mall reſpectful manner; the features, 


and the whole body and limbs, are all compoſed to the moit 


profound gravity ; one poſture continuing, without confi- 
derable change, during the whole performance of the duty, 
Ihe knees bended, or the whole body proſtrate, or if the 
poſture be ſtanding, which ſcripture does not diſallow, bend- 
ing forward, as ready to proſtrate itſelf. The arms ſpread 
out, but modeſtly, as high as the breaſt ; the hands open 


The tone of the voice will be ſubmiſſive, Gadd; equal, trem- " 
The words will be brought out x 


bling, weak, ſupplant. 
with a viſibie anxiety and diffidence, approachi.,7 to heſita 
tion; few, and flow ; nothing of vain repetition, 2 
ing, flowers of rhetoric, or affected 7 of n 
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gn humility, and lowlineſs, ſuch as becomes a rep- 
tile of the duſt, when preſuming to addreſs Him, whoſe 


greatneſs is tremendous beyond all created conception. In 


interceſſion for our fellow cr eatures, which is preſcribed in 


the ſcriptures, and in thankſgiving, the countenance will na- 
turally aſſume a ſmall degree of cheerfulneſs beyond what it 
was clothed with in canfelfion of ſin, and deprecation of 
puniſhment. But all affected ornament of ſpeech, or geſ- 
ture in devotion, deſerves the ſevereſt cenſure, as being ſome- 
what much worſe than abſurd. | 

Reſpen, for a ſuperior, puts on the looks and geſture of 
modeſty. See Modeſty. 

Hope, brightens the countenance z be the eye-browsz 
gives the eyes an eager, wiſhful-look ; opens the mouth to 
half a ſmile ; bends the body a little forw ard, the feet equal; 
ſpreads the arms, with the hands open, as to receive the ob- 
ject of its longings. The tone of the voice is eager and un- 
even, inclining to joy ; but curbed by a degree of doubt 
and anxiety. Deſire differs from hope as to expreſſion, in 
this particular, that there is more appearance of doubt and 
anxiety in the former than in the latter. For it is one thing 
to deſire what is agreeable, and another to have a proſpect 
of actually obtaining it. 


Defire, expreſſes itſelf by bending the body forward, and 


The 
the eyes wide 


ſtretching the arms toward the object, as to gralp it. 
countenance ſmiling, but eager and wiſhful; 


open, and eye-brovrs raiſed ; the mouth open; the tone of 


voice ſuppliant, but lively and cheerfal, unleſs there be dif- 
treſs as well as deſire; the expreſſions fluent and copious 


if no words are uſed, ſighs inſtead of them; but this is 


chiefly in diſtreſs. 

{ove (ſucceſsful) lights up the countenance into ſmiles. 
The forehead is ſmoothed and enlarged ; the eye-brows are 
arched; the mouth a little open, and ſmiling ; ; the eyes lan- 
guiſhing and halt-ſhut, dote upon the beloved object. The 
countenance aſſumes the cager and wiſhful look of defire 
{fee Dgſire above) but mixed with an air of ſatisfaction and 
repoſe. 
voice perſuaſive, flattering, pathetic, various, muſical, rap. 
turous, as in joy (ſee Foy.) The attitude much the fame 

ith "ny of deſire. Sometimes. both hands preſſed cagerly 
| K k 
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The accents are ſoft and winning; the tone of 
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to the boſom. Love, unſucceſsful, adds an air of anxiety 
and melancholy. See Perplexity and Melancholy. 
Civing, inviting, ſoliciting, and ſuch like actions, which 
ſuppoſe ſome degree of affection, real or pretended, are ac- 
companied with much the ſame looks and geſtures as ex- 


preſs love, but more moderate. | | 
Wonder, or amazement (without any other intere/ling paſ- t 
ſion, as love, efteem, &c.) opens the eyes, and makes them 7 
appear very prominent; ſometimes raiſes chem to the ſkies; u 
but oftener, and more expreſſively, fixes them on the object, | *! 
if the cauſe of the paſſion be a preſent and viſible object, | ti 
with the look, all except the wildneſs of fear. (See Fear.) . 
If the hands hold any thing, at the time when the object of t! 
wonder appears, they immediately let it drop, unconſcious, I gi 
and the whole body 3xes in the contracted, ſtooping poſture bu 
of amazement ; the mouth open; the hands held up open, | ex 
nearly in the-attitude of fear. (See Fear.) The firſt exceſs4} fol 
of this paſſion ſtops all utterance. But it makes amends ba 
afterwards, by a copious flow of words and exclamations. til 
Admiraiiom, a mixed paſſion, conſiſting of wonder, with et 
love or eſteem, takes away the familiar geſture and expreſſion | 1th 
of fimple love. (See Lowe.) Keeps the reſpe&ful look ſon 
and attitude. (See Meodefly and Feneration.) The eyes wo! 
are opened wide, and now and then raiſed toward heaven; put 
the mouth is open; the hands are lifted up; the tone of ane. 
the voice rapturous. This paſſion expreſſes itſelf copiouſly, F or r 
making great uſe of the figure hyperbole. | natu 
Gratitn:le, puts on an aſpect full of complaiſancy. (See gel, 
T.5ve.) If the object of it is a character greatly ſuperior, it The 
ex preſſes much ſubmiſſion. (See Modęſiy.) The right hand take 
preſſed upon the breaſt agcompanies, very properly, the ex- and , 
preſſion of e ſincere and hearty ſenſibility of obligation. ver 3 
Curigſſiy, as of a buſy-body, opens the eyes and mouth ;}f the ] 
lengthens the neck; bends the body forward, and fixes it mf 5 
Dpöôſture, with the hands nearly in that of admiration ling, 
See Admiration. See allo Defire, Altention, Hape, Enquiry arms 
and Perplexity. . 5 ſtrun 
Perſiiaſton, puts on the looks of moderate love. See Love out of 
Its accents are ſoft, flattering, emphatical and articulate. Faud br 
nig, or Jheedling, expreſſes itſelf much in the fam} Peo 
wy, only carrying the fawning part to exceſs. 5 hake 
Promiſing, is expreſſed with benevolent looks, the nod ¶ ſcenc) 
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eoiſent; and the open hands gently moved towards the per- 
ſon to whom the Promiſe i is made, the palms upwards. The 


ſincerity of the promiſer may be expreſſed by laying the 
right bend gently o the breaſt. 

Afton, diſp'ays itfelf in a thouſand different geſtures, 
motions, airs aud looks, according to the char which 
the perſon affects. Affectation of learning gives a ſtiff for- 
mality to the whole perſon. The words come ſtalking out 
with the pace of a funeral proceſſion, and every 2ntence has 


the folemnity of an oracle. Affectation of piety turns up 
the goggling whites of the eyes to heaven, as if the perſon 
were in 2 trance, and fixes them in that poſture ſo long that 


the brain of the beholder grows giddy. Then comes up, decp- 
grumbling, a holy groan from the lower parts of the thorax ; 
but :5 tremendous in ſound, and ſo long protracted, that you 

expect to ſee a goblin rife, like av exhalation, through the 
ſolid earth. Then he begin to rock from fide to fide, or 
backward and forward, like an aged pine on the ſide of a 

hill, when a briſk wind blows. The hands are claſped to- 


vether, and often lifted, and the head often ſhaken with focl- 


1h vehemence. Thè tone of the voice is canting, or fing- 
ſong lullaby, not much diſtant from an Iriſh how], and the 
words godly doggrel. Affectation of beauty, and killing, 
puts a fine woman by turns into all forts of forms, appear- 
ances and attitudes, but amiable ones. She undoes, by art, 
or rather by aukwardnels (fur true art conceals itſelf } all that 
rature had done for her. Nature formed her almoſt an an- 
gel, and ſhe with infinite pains, makes herſelf a monkey. 
Therefore, this ſpecies of affectation is eaſily imitated, or 
taken of, Make as many and as ugly grimaces, motions 
and geſtures as can be made, and take care that nature ne- 
ver peep out, and you repreſent coquettich alectati on to 
the life. | | 
Sloth, appears by yawning, doſing, inoring, the head dang- 
ling, ſometimes to one ſide „ ſomet! imes to. the orb he 
arms and legs ſtretched 9215 and every ſine w of the body Bhs 
ſtrung ; the. eyes heavy, or cloſed ; the words, if any, — 
out of the mouth but half. formed, ſentes audible to any ear, 
and broken off in the middle by powerful ſleep. | 
People, who walk in their ſleep (of which our inimitable 
Shakeſpear has, in his tragedy of Macbeth, drawn out a fine 
ſcene). are faid to have their eyes open; though — are 
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388 ELEMENTS 


not the more for that conſcious of any thing, but the dream, 


which has got poſſeſſion of their imagination. I never ſaw 


one of thoſe perſons; therefore cannot deſeribe their man- 


ner from nature; but I ſuppoſe their ſpeech is pretty much 
like that of perſons dreaming, inarticulate, incoherent, and 
very diſferent in its tone, from what it is when waking. 
Intoxication, ſhews itſelf by the eyes half-ſhut, ſleepy, ſtu- 
pid, inflamed. An idiot ſmile, a ridiculous furlineſs or af- 
tected bravado, diſgraces the bloated countenance. The 


mouth open, tumbles out nonſenſe in heaps, without articu- 
| 9 


lation enough for any car to let it in, and unworthy of at- 
tention if it could be taken in. The head ſeems too heavy 
for the neck. The arms dangle from the ſhoulders, as if 
they were almoſt cut away, and hung by ſhreds. The legs 
totter and bend at the knees, as ready to ſink under*the 
weight of the recling body. And a general incapacity, cor- 
poreal and mental, exhibits human nature ſunk below the 
brutal. e e 

Anger (violent) or Rage, expreſſes itſelf with rapidity, in- 
terruption, noiſe, harſhneſs, and trepidation. The neck 


ſtretched out, the head forward, often nodding and ſhaken 
in a menacing manner, againſt the object of the paſſion. The 


eyes red, inflamed, ſtaring, rolling, and fparkling ; the eye- 


brows drawn down over them; and the forehead wrinkled 


into clouds. The noſtrils {tretched wide; every vein ſwell- 
ed; every muſcle ſtrained; the breaſt heaving and the breath 


fetched hard. The mouth open, and drawn on each fide 


toward the ears, {hewing the teeth, in a gnaſhing poſture. 
The face bloated, pale, red, or ſometimes almoſt black. The 


feet ſtamping ; the right arm often thrown out, and mena- 
cing with the clenched filt ſhaken, and a general and violent 


agitation of the whole body. 


Peeviſhneſs, or 1/Enature, is a lower degree of anger ; and 
is therefore expreſſed in the above manner, only more mode- 
rate; with half-ſentences, and broken ſpeeches, uttered haſ- 


tily; the upper lip drawn up diſdainfully; the eyes aſquint 


upon the object of diſpleaſure. . 
Malice, or Spite, ſets the jaws, or gnaſhes with the teeth; 


ſends blafting flaſhes from the eyes; draws the mouth toward 


the ears; cleneches both fills, and bends the elbows in a {train- 
| The tone of voice and expreſſion, are muck 


the;ame with that of anger; but the pitch not ſo loud. 


inquiſ 
quiſiti 
next t. 


OF CESTURE. 


Envy. is a little more moderate in its geſtures, than ma- 
lice ; but much the ſame in kind. | 
Nevenge, expreſſes itſelf as malice. 3 | 
Cruelty. See anger, Averſion, Malice, and the other iraf- 
cible paſſions: | | | . 
Complaming, as when one is under violent bodily pain, 
diſtorts thꝭ features; almoſt cloſes the eyes; ſometimes raiſes 
them wiſhfully ; opens the mouth; gnaſhes with the teeth; 
draws up the upper lip; draws down the head upon the 
breaſt, and the whole body together. The arms are vio- 
lently bent at the elbows, and the fiſts ſtrongly clenched. 
The voice is uttered in groans, . lamentations, and violent. 
ſcreams. Extreme torture produces fainting, and death. 
Fatigue, from ſevere labor, gives a general langor to the 
whole body. The eountenance is dejected. (See Greef.) 


The arms hang liitleſs ; the body (if ſitting or lying along 


be not the poſture) ſtoops, as in old age. (See Dotage.) 
The legs, if walking, are dragged heavily along, and ſeem 
at every ſtep ready to bend under the weight of the body. 
The voice is weak, and the words hardly enough articulat- 
ed to be underitood. | „ | . 

Avenſion, or hatred, expreſſed to, or of any perſon or 
thing, that is odious to the ſpeaker, occaſions his drawing 
back, is avoiding the approach of what he hates; the hands 
at the ſame time thrown out fpread, as if to keep it off. 
The face turned away from that fide toward which the 


hands are thrown out; the eyes looking angrily and aſquint 


the me way the hands are directed; the eye-brows drawn 
downwards ; the upper lip diſdainfully drawn. up; but the 
teeth ſet. The pitch of the voice loud; the tone chiding, 
unequal, ſurly, vehement. The ſentences ſhort and abrupt. 
Commendation, or npprobation, from a ſuperior, puts ou the 


aſpect of love (excluding deſire and reſpect and expreſſes- 


itſelf in a mild tone of voicg; the arms gently ſpread ; the 
palms of the hands toward the perſon approved. Exhort- 
ing of encouraging, as of an army by a general, is expreſſed 
with ſome part of the lob ks and action of courage. | 
Jeulouſy would be likely to be well expreſſed by one, 
ho had often ſeen priſoners tortured in the dungeons of the 
inquiſition, or who had ſeen what the dungeons of the in- 
quiſition are the belt earthly emblem of; I mean Hell. For 
next to being in the Pope's 3 F Satan's priſon, is the tor- 
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rellect on the charms of the ſuſpeS&ed perſon. 
to his. imaginati: on like the ſweetneſs of the riſing dawn. 


tioa, breathle!s wheeaing 


ELEMENTS 


ture of him who | is poſleſſed with the ſpirit of jealouſy. Be- 
ing a mixture of paitions directly contrary to one another, 
the perſon, whoſe ſoul is the ſeat of ſuch confuſion and tu- 
mult, mult be in as much greater miſery than Prometheus, 
with the vulture tearing his liver, as the pains of the mind 
are greater than thoſe of the body. 
of love, hatred, hope, fear, ſhame, anxiety, ſuſpicion, grief, 
pity, envy, pride, rage, cr uelty, vengeance, madneſs, and if 
there be any other tormenting paſſion which can agitate the 
human mind. 'Lherefore to expreſs jealouſy well, requires 
that one know how to repreſent juſtly all theſe 00s by 
turns (ſee Joe, Hatred, &c.) and often ſeveral of them to- 
gether. Jealouſy ſhews itſelf by reſtleſſneſs, peeviſhneſs, 
thoughtfulneſs, anxiety, abſence of mind. Sometimes it 
burſts out in piteous complaint and weeping; then a gleam 
of hope, that all is yet well, lights up the countenance into 
a momentary ſmile. Immediately the face clouded with a 
general gloom, hews the mind overcaſt again with horrid 
fufpicions and frightful imaginations. Then the arms are 
folded upon the break ; ; the fiſts violently clenched ; the 


rolling, bloody eyes dart fury. He hurries to and fro; be 


—.—— more reit than a ſhip in a troubled ſea, the ſort of 


winds and waves. Again, he eompoſes himſelf a little to 
She appears 
Then his monſter-br reeding fancy repreſents her as falſe as ſhe 
is fair. Then he roars out as one on the rack, when the 
. crucl engine rends every joint, and every  finew burſts. 
Then he throws himſelf on the ground. He beats his head 
againſt the pavemcat. 
look and action of a fury buriling hot from the abyfs, hc 
ſnatches the inſtrument of death, and, «ter ripping up che 


boſom of the loved, ſuſpectetz hated, lamented, fair one, he 


ſtabs himſelf to the heart, and exhibits a ſtriking proof, how 
terrible a creature a puny mor tat i is, when i one by an in- 


fernal p Palſion. | 
SE 


2 


 Iivrage, or infirm old age, ſhews itſelf by talkativen 
boaiting of the paſt, bollowneſs of eyes and clreeks, dimnes 


of üght, deafnels, tremor of voice, the accents, through de- 


fault of tecth, ſcarce intelligible ; * nag weak, knees totter- 


ing, head paralytic, hollow coughing, frequent expectora- 
„ laborious groaning, the body 


Jealouſy is a ferment 


Then he ſprings up, and with the 
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| pin under the inſupportable load of years, which ſoon 
ſhall cruſh it into the duſt, from whence it had 1ts origin. 
Holly, that is of a na idiot, gives the face an habitual 


thoughtleſs, brainleſs grin, The eyes dance from object to 
object, without ever fixing ſteadily upon any one. A thou- 
ſand different and incoherent paſſions, looks, geſtures, ſpeech- 


es, and abſurdities, are played off every moment. 


Diftrafion opens the eyes to a frightful wildneſs, rolls 
them haſtily and wildly from object to object; diſtorts eve- 
ry feature; gnaſhes with the teeth; agitates all parts of the 
body; rolls in the duſt ; foaras at the mouth; utters, with 


hideous bellowings, execrations, blatphemies, and all that 1s 
fierce and outrageous ruſhes furiouſly on all who approach 
and, if net reſtrained, tears its own fleſh, and deltroys irlelf. 


Sickneſs, has infirmity and feebleneſs in every motion and 


utterance. The eyes dim, aud almoſt cloſed; cheeks pale 
aud hollow; the jaw fallen; the head hung down, as. if too 
heavy to be ſupported by the neck. A general inertia pre- 
vails. The voice trembling ;. the utterance through the 
noſe; every ſentence accompa wied With a groan; the hand 
ſhaking, and the knees tottering under the body; or the 


body Aren helpleſs on the bed. 


 Fainiing, produces a ſudden relaxation of all that holds 
the human . framsztogether, every ſinew and ligament un- 
ſtrung. The colour fiies from the vermillion cheek; the 
inarkling eye grows dim. Down the body drops, as belr⸗ 


lefs, and ſenſeleſs as a mais of clay, to which, by its colour 


and appearance, it ſeems haſtenin 8 to reſolve. itſel— W. hich 
leads me to conclude with 


_ Death, the awful end of all feſh; which exdiibith nothing 


in appearance different from what 1 have been juſt deſerib. 


ing ; for fainting continued ends in death—a ſubſect almoſt 


| | 200 ſerious to be "made a matter of artificial imitation.” 


Locuer degrees: of every paſſion are to be expreſſed by more 


moderate exertious of voice and geſture, as every public 


ſpeaker's diſeretion will luggeſt to him. 

Mixed paſſions, or emotions of the mind, require Vine 
[$5 preſſion. Pity, for example, ts comple of grief and 
love. It is therefore evident, that a correct ſpeaker muit, 
by his Hoks and geſtures, and by the tone and pitch of his 


voice, expreſs both grief and | love, i in ex preſſing pity, aud ſo 
wn the reſt. 
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ELEMENTS. 


It 1s to be emen e that the action, in expreſſing the 


various humors and paſſions, for which I have here given 
rules, is to be ſuited to the age, ſex, condition, and circum- 


ſtances of the character. Violent anger, or rage, for exam- 
ple, is to be expreſſed with great agitation (ſee Anger) but 
the rage of an infirm old man, of a woman, and of a youth, 

are all different from one another, and from that of a man 
inthe flower of his age, as every ſpeaker's diſcretion will ſug- 
ge. A hero may new fear, or ſenſibility of pain: but not 
in the ſame manner as a girl would expreſs thoſe ſenſations. 


Grief may be expreſſed by a perſon reading. a melancholy 


tory, or deſcription in a room. It may be ated upon the 


ſtage. 


it may have a place in a ſermon. The paſſion is ill grief. 
But the manner of expreſſing it will be different in each.of 


It may be dwelt upon by the pleaderat the bar; or 


the ſpeak#s, it they have judgment. 
A correct ſpeaker does not make a movement of limb, or 


feature, for which he has not a reaſon. If he addreſſes hea- 


ven, he looks upward. If he: {peaks to his felow-creatures, 


he looks round upon them. The ſpirit of what he ſays, or 
is ſaid to him, appears in his look. If he expreſſes amaze- 


ment, or would exctte it, he lifts up his hands and eyes. If 


he invites to virtue and happineſs, he ſpreads his arms, and 
looks benevolent. Tf he threatens the, ,r@geance of heaven 

againſt vice, he bends his eye-brow into wrath, and menaces 
with his arm and countenance. He does not needleſsly faw 


the air with his arm, nor ſtab himſelf with his finger. He 
does not clap his1ight hand upon his breaſt, unleſs he has oc- 


caſion to ſpeak of himſelf, or to introduce conſcience, or 


fomewhar ſentimental, He does not ſtart back, unleſs he 


Wants to expreſs horror or averſion. 
ward but when he has occaſion to ſolicit. He does not 
- = raiſe his voice, but to expreſs fomewhat peculiarly emphati- 


cal. 


He does not come for- 


He does nat lower it, but to contrat the raiſing of it. 


His eyes, by turus, according to the humor of the matter 


he has to expreſs, ſparkle fary, brighten into joy, glance diſ- 


dain, melt into grief, frown diſguft and hatred, languiſh i in- 
to love, or glare diſtraction. | | 
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